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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Author, when only eighteen years of age, ^>Tote a novel entitled "The Youthful 
Impostor," which was published in three volumes, in 1836, the author then beiftg twenty- 
one. This work he has since completely remodelled, incorporating with it almost the whole 
of the episode involving the adventures of Sophia Maxwell ; and the Tale, in its new and — it 
is hoped — improved form, is now issued to the public unde^r the more appropriate title of 
"The Parricide.'* 

London, May, 1847. 
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Hark I where the owl ahriaki on the looelf 
iMd, and the iring of the bat aweeps against 
the tree*; while loud and frequent ruBis of 
wind come shoutinK — bellomng — howling 
down from Ihoae deiue, black cloiida, the cra- 
dle of the Blorm I Are there not voices — uu- 
carthlf voicM, mingling ndth that blast which 
come* in all the fiuy of its despotic power i 
Hear ye not the moans and the lamentations of 
Nature — conveyed by the myriad tones in 
which she apeaks in her wrath— as if deploring 
the &11 of ane of her cliildKn i 

For, Oh I heavy is the fall of the body of 



flesh and blood — a dull — oramous— drsAdful 
sound, such as the fall of no other object in 
creation gtvea forth a sound that sends th« 
vital flmd cold as Spiizbergen a water, back to 
the harrowing heart — makes thf hair bnstle up 
— and raiaes, as if by the waving of an en- 
chanter's wand, a thousand appalhng spectres, 
evermore to haunt the Muedbbbr ! Witlier- 
ing is the curae that must attend on his foot- 
steps—the footsteps of him, — the slayer of a 
beingfaahioned after the image of the Omaipo* 
tent ! Tremendous thought : — can the human 
mind endure it i Can the foul murderer sup 
port the awful burthen ? And yet men drag 
on their wietched Ures— pursued by the phan- 
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toms of their victims. Yes : — ^but, though 
the earth have lapped up the epilt blood— and 
though the corse have rotted in the ground, 
and returned to dust and ashee, — though, 
also, justice hath not clenched the assassin 
with its iron grasp, and his fellow-men sus- 
pect not, when they gaze upon his countenance, 
that within his breast beats the heart of a mur- 
derer, — still — still is his punishment going on 
— aye— even in this life ! 

Whithersoever he goes, a grisly spectre 
pursues him — ^accompanies him — precedes and 
follows him with incomprehensible ubiouity — 
hems him in all around. Does he benold a 
stain on his garment, even though it be of fruit 
— yet to his morbid eye it appears like blood / 
When the sun rises in glory, or sets in splen^- 
dour, he sees not the orange, the purple, the 
golden, and the warm yellow tints : — ^to him 
the sun appears to rise or to set in blood I If 
he read in a newspaper or a romance the nttr^ 
rative of a murder, the type is not black to his 
swimming eyes : the details seem printed in 
blood J Even at the festival— the gay banquet 
— or the family «pitertainment, if ha say, " I 
will pledge thee in this good red wine,'* — that 
moment the spectie stoops and whispers in 
his ear — " No : it is blooa /" 

No rest — no repose for hiQi ! Though men 
see not the brand of Cain upon his brow—vet 
he feels it — he knows it is tnere 2 it is like not 
iron on his brow — iron heated red^ and cooling 
never ! He washes hit hand*— his friend takes 
it— his wife prea^es it— Ins children kiss it, — 
und to them it may seem white and spotless ; 
— but to him it is not the lesa the red right 
hand of Murder i 

Let him go down on his knees — end pray ! 
He pray !— no — no — he cannot — he dares not ! 
Is he not on a level with Cain ? in defacing the 
image of God, has he not placed himself in the 
same rank with Judas ) Can such an one pray ? 
Why— let him but kneel in the solitude of hie 
chamber, and he dares not bury his fice in hie 
hands, — for, is there not a hideous spectre 
standing behind him — looking over his 
shoulder ? To him the stillness of night is aw- 
ful. And how horrible to his ear sounds the 
bell which proclaims the hour of — One I 
That deep — deep silence, a moment broken by 
the iron .tongue of Time, is succeeded by a 
silence more dreadful— more appalling still. 
Then must he turn on his feverish couch, and 
murmur to himself in a hollow— hoarse — se- 
pulchral tone, "This was the hour!" And the 
spectre — ever vigilant near him — thrusts its 
skeleton-head between the curtains, and echofes 
in a tone more hollow— more hoarse — and 
more sepulchral still, " Yes : this was the 
hour!" 

Oh ! for the days of innocence,— Oh ! for 
power to recall those stainless years, when the 
imagination saw every thing in the gayest co- 
lours, and not as through a dense mist of the 
hUe of blood ! Oh ! to return to that ejioch 
when fancy embroidered the frail web of exist- 



ence with inexhaustible arabesoues, instead of 
being chained to one thought — and that 
thought, Murder ! 

But there are murders of various grades ; 
for even in the lowest depths of crime, there is 
a deeper still. For there be assassinations 
for jealousy — revenge — in self-defence — or 
thi-ough sudden anger,— as well as murders 
for gold — ^to conceal a crime — to remove the 
object of satisfied hist — or to enhance a variety 
ofworldly objects, — aye — and murders in war, 
too — for war is but one tremendous scene of 
barbarian assassinations! And there is also 
the murder which the law allows — the murder 
of a culnrit on the scafibld, — ^the murder, by 
the hand of the pubHc executioner, of one who, 
though criminal, has not the less been fash- 
ioned in the image of God 1 All these are atro- 
cious — detestabIe~4iorrible. Can there be a 
murder more eftrocious — ^more detestable — 
more horrible than any of all of these ? Yes — 
there is one from which even common mur- 
derera-^BtnlEeiw — bravoes — ^hired assassins — 
poisoners, would shrink dismayed : and this 
ifr^pARRicinx I 

The father dandles his infant boy upon his 
knee — smoothes down his glossy, shining, 
curling hair — forgets even the dignity of his 
own proud position of Man, and responds 
with fond nonsense to the prattle of his little 
one. To that chOd only, of all hving things^ 
can the father stoop to tell silly tales or utter 
idAe nothings — to throw off his calm, staid, 
bufiness-like demeanour, and lecome a child 
hims^, — ayfl^ — even romp with that dearly- 
bebved offspring. Then, what gives pleasure 
to the pain of the father's toils ? The hope to 
earn br«id or build up a fortune for that child. 
Oh! the anxious — ^waking — watchful hours 
which the fond father passes ! And how great 
is the reward he reaps, wheii his smiling — 

E rattling— joyous — ^happy boy bounds to meet 
im at his well-known knock at the front door, 
and extends his Uttle arms to greet his *' dear 
papa 1" Holy heaven! Can that child grow up 
to become — a parricide ? Can those Httle hands 
ever have nerve sufficient to clasp the. knife 
that shsJl be plunged into that paternal heart 
which has ached so often for the sake of this 
child ? Can that child grow up to become a 
man capable of the most atrocious deed ? Is 
human nature ever so base that it would ^eek 
to stifle the light pf the oro of day, which warms 
and cheers its existence ? And tdt^ the know- 
ledge — ^the deeply-slatnped conviction tliAl 
there is a great God above, whose representa^ ^ 
tive a father is on earth^-^ 

■ But it is impossible to pursue this 

theme ! The h^art recoils from the rejection 
that there \& such a crim^ as Parricide 1 
And yet there is ! 



Sepuction ! Art thou, too, amidst the feilJ 
category' of crimen wh^teof it is duf painftil 
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province io treat in the forthcoming pages ? 
AlkjS ! thou art a blight which fells on many 
—Oh ! too njany — of Nature's fairest flowers ! 
Gently glides the serpent whose sting is most 
purely fraught witu death; and insidious are 
the wiles of the fame-blasVing seducer ! Oh ! 
is the heart of woman — dear, fond, confiding 
woman— too often the worst spriug of sor- 
row i Accursed be the viUain who dares to 
tamper with that heart which God originally 
made so pure ! Maledictions on him who can 
calinly sing the dir:(e of her reputation ! For 
who that sees the brow of innocence encircled 
with a chaplet of white roses, would ruthlessly 
stretch forth his hand and tear away the fairest 
flower to l^ratify himself for a moicent — a 
singly moment— with its perfume— that per- 
fume which bis own lust-heated breath dt^stroys 
at the same time? — who could do this, and 
then boldly raise his head and say, " I am a 
Man !" vHiile the outraged girl hes, a ruined 

and life-loathin^ thing, at his feet ? 

* * « * * 



CHAPIER I. 

. . . . . . . his forehead high and pale, 

The sable curls in yvild profusioii veil. 

4r •P •P •F •!* 

Tho' smooth his voice, and calm his general mien, 
Btlll Seems thisre something he would not have seen : 
His li^tures* deepening lines, and varying hae 
At times attracted, yet perplexed the view. 
As if within that murkiness of mind 
Work'd feelings dreadful, and still liudefinM . 

Btron. 

Abohy twenty .years ago, there was situated a 
neat, though humble dwelling, some four or five 
miles on the London side of Bagshot. If its 
interior could not boast the royal splendour of 
irobles' palaeesy it at least possessed comforts ade- 
quate to the wants ahd ideas of the principal 
inmates — we say principal, because one was dis- 
satisfied, restless, and unhappy. 

It was in the summer time, when the epoch of 
this tale commenees ; and the jessamine hung 
luxuriantly otet the portico. As the house retired 
n^EU^ly 'three dozen yards from the main road, a 
small garden filed the intermediate space. There 
bloomed the rose, the pink, the geranium, the 
wall-flow6r, and the magnificent peony : while 
divers other plants, shrubs, and botanic produc- 
tions, of variotis colours, and of variegated species, 
afibrded an agreeable spectsicle to the eye of the 
traveller, and evinced the care which some female 
hand hfad tafken of them. 

The hour of sunset was now drawing near : a 
golden glow pervaded the western horizon, tinged 
the morning of another hemisphere, and heralded 
in the wing of night to ours. 

^ew ^re the sounds that interrupted the still- 
ness of the evening : the occasional bleating of the 
sheep, as their guardian led them over the adja- 
cent meadows to their fenced tenement — the tran- 
sltory bark of an angry dog — or the step of a 
passing hoi^e at intervals, alone broke the silence 
of the hour ;-^and while the God of day gradually 
sank down. Nature seemed to fall asleep by de- 
grees in unison with him. 

I^esently the door of the cottage opened ; and a 
youth, probably nineteen or twenty years of age, 



issued from tlie dwelling, and slowly paced tlie 
garden walk. His air was thoughtful, and som** 
what melancholy : the long black lashes, which 
shaded his dark eyejs, pointed to the ground— rfor 
he appeared to be wrapped in the deepest contem- 
plation. 

When he had gained the gate, he partially roused 
himself, and gazed wistfully up the roail towards 
London, as well as the increasing duskiness of the 
evening would permit. 

His figure, which was above the middle height, 
yet well if not gracefully formed, was beptover the 
palings, and his eye remained fixed upon the 
Uireciion its glance had ere now taken. 

Suddenly the sounds of a horse's feet ap- 
proached ; the steps came nearer and nearer ; and 
in another minute a traveller dismounted at the 
gate. He was a man who had perchance seen 
forty summers— one, that by exercise and repeated 
practice was accustomed to deeds reqi^ring the 
greatest dexterity often mingled with Uaring, and 
consequently allied to danger. But his bosom 
could allow no sentiment of fear to enter its re- 
cesses ; it was hardened to everything save the im- 
pression which beauty can make even op the 
jsavage monarch of the woods. The sharp flint, 
is softer tlian the heart that bosom contained 4 
His features, though not absolutely regular, 
would have been pleasing, had not his counte- 
nance seemed peculiarly marked with a studied 
sternness, calculated to wepel the overtures pf 
even the most impudent stranger in the world. 
But his manners were, notwithstanding, <>peii 
and condescending to those be liked ; and iiis 
bearing pronounced him to be a gentleman. 

With warmth and graciousness he extended his 
hand to the youth who so anxiously awaited his 
arrival: he then conducted his horse round to the 
stable, by means of a narrow lane, which, lunning 
by the side of the garden, from which it was sepa- 
rated by a small quick-hedge, Jted to the back of 
the house. 

^* I thought you would never have come, Mr. 
Arnold," said the young ipan, as he struck a light 
for the candle he had already procured from a 
shelf in the stable. " I watched at the window 
till I was tired, and then descended to the garden. 
Here is the bag in its usual place; there is an 
abundance of proven^ler, as you will find," he 
added, pointing to a corner of the stable. 

M I was detained by Rivingstope, at Hounlsow, 
my boy," returned the other in a kind voice, 
which appeared to accord but indifferently with 
the expression of his countenance. 
** There is nothing on hand, however, is there V* 
" I will tell you more anon, James : and as sure 
as your name is Crawford, * I have something for 
your private ear which will delight you-*^ ^lan, a 
scheme, that will enrich us for ever, without en- 
dangering our necks." 

" If Rivingstone be the founder of it," s^d 
Crawford, for such was the youth's name, ** I dare' 
swear it will be successful : and your last assur- 
ance is some comfort ; for I would not have a repe- 
tition of that horrible night, when^— — " 

He shuddered as he shook bis bead signifi 
cantly, while his usually pale ^cheek received a 
spectral hue from the working of certain internal' 
emotions* 

** Peace, peace, my boy I "cried Arnold,'' glahc- 
ing impatiently upon the individual for whom, W 
seemed, he had t^en a great fanoy " Why will 
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you constantly recal such scenes to your me- 
raory?" 

'* Because that memory is immortal !" solemnly 
rejoined Crawford. 

" Damnation !" thundered his companion : 
** I fancied you had the courage of a lion ; why 
exemplify the spirit of a spaniel ?'* 

" I am bold — and to crime !** emphatically ex- 
claimed James, raising his head, collecting him> 
self, and looking proudly at his companion. 

*' But how arc the ladies ?" enquired Arnold, 
willing to change the conversation to a livelier 
and far different strain. 

" As usual — always tormenting mc upon what 
they call my altered looks and pensive deniean- 
our ; as if one were obliged to rouge himself daily, 
and l9Ugh at nothing — and all this to appear gay ! 
Gay, indeed — how I hate the word gay : folly, 
ignorance, and ill-timed mirth are its component 
parts, in my view of the matter." 

** Yes, forsooth. But how I dread the piercing 
eyes of those women. Still, my dear James, I can 
trust you : shield yourself well with the garment of 
hypocrisy. Be upon your guard, and fail not to 
study how to conceal yourself under false colours." 

" Never fear, my friend," answered the worthy 
pupil of such an excellent moral master. ''Although 
I am but a youth, my mind is that of a man ; and 
its daring is equal to its experience — aye, or even 
greater. — However, you have now amply provided 
for the comforts of your horse — mine has been 
already attended to—-" he pointed to another in the 
next stall : 'Met us therefore pay some regard to 
our own dinner, which has waited only for you." 

** Or supper, you should say," added Arnold, as 
they left the stable, crossed the court, and entered 
the dwelling. 

They hastily ascended the stairs, and passed 
through an empty room which led them to the par- 
lour, where a table was spread for the repast al- 
luded to. 

And was that all to grace the apartment ? Oh ! 
no — for never did mortal eye glance upon so fair a 
being ag the girl that sate reading upon a sofa. 
Long, luxuriant curls of the jettiest dye, glittering 
like hyperions, flowed over her ivory shoulders, 
which rather a low gown partially exposed,a8 well 
as allowing transient glimpses of the whitest 
bosom in ^e world. Her eyes were not particu- 
larly large, but dark, like her brother's, and re- 
plete with fire and vivacity. Her complexion was 
healthy and clear. Her nose was exactly strait — 
her mouth small to a fault : and the vermillion 
lips, when opened, disclosed a set of the whitest 
teeth. Her figure was small and delicate, and as 
exquisitely proportioned as the critical eye of the 
most experienced sculptor could desire. Her little 
Mands were employed in holding a book which 
she had been reading, but which was instantly 
laid aside when Arnold and his young companion 
entered the room. 

'* Ah ?" Mr, Arnold, how delighted — how happy 
I am to see you," exclaimed the beautiful girl, 
rising gaily, and clasping the hand of the visitor in 
her own ; for she had scarcely seen sixteen years, 
and was accustomed to regard him almost as a 
parent. " James said he expected you to day, 
and we have waited anxiously for your arrival. My 
mother will be here directly — and Emily also." 

" 'Tis well, my pretty Kate," returned Arnold, 
as he threw himself into a chair. " And wh^it 
have been your amusements since I saw youIa>-t V* 



" I have almost finished the drawing you tul- 
mired so much, Mr. Arnold ; and my sister Emil^ 
has commenced the copy herself: she will do it 
better, of course, because she is two yean older 
than I, you know." 

" Indeed, that does not follow," rejoined Ar- 
nold, smiling at the amiable naivete of Catherine. 

At this moment the door opened; and her 
mother and elder sister entered the room. 

Mrs. Crawford was a woman of nearly forty 
years of age in reality ; but on her cheek lingered 
the bloom of youth, struggling with the advance 
of time, and anxious to retain its place, like the 
autumn flower combating against the nipping 
frosts which question its right to live. She had 
evidently been, if possible, more beautiful than 
her elder daughter, who chiefly resembled her 
parent, and of whom somethmg shall be said pre- 
sently ; although a wrinkle were traced upon that 
parent's brow — almost imperceptible, it is true- 
still that line was there; and the hand of sorrow 
had marked it ! 

We must now give our reader an idea, to the 
best of our endeavours, of James Crawford's elder 
sister, Emily. 

She was naturally of a less lively, and more re- 
tired disposition than Catherine ; and perhaps an 
easier victim on that account for the insidious arts 
of the seducer — ^a being ever ready to pluck the 
virf m flower of innocence, and dash the ruined 
blossom to the ground after satiation. Her eyce 
were dark blue, and were characterised by a vo- 
luptuous languor that would have afforded ample 
scope for the effusions of a Catullus, or the en- 
comiums of an Ovid. Her figure was less ex- 
quisitely shaped than that of her sister, although 
more modelled to the mature syn)metry of woman- 
hood. Her glowing bosom rose and sank rapidly, 
when her glance met the eye of Arnold ; for |ks- 
pite the inequality of their years, he had obtained 
over her an influence, and exercised with regard to 
her a power of fascination, which had excited withr 
in her breast the most tender*-the most impas- 
sioned love. 

Did his heart respond to that profound affec- 
tion ? Emily knew not : — he had never told her 
that he loved her. And yet his manner, when- 
ever they were alone together, was marked by that 
tenderness which was well calculated to inspire 
her with hope. Before her relatives^ however, he 
paid no more attention to her than to her sister ; 
and this conduct on his part often damped the, 
pleasure Emily felt in his society, and deteriorated 
from the joy she would otherwise have experi- 
enced in meeting him. 

Still he now greeted her as warmly as he had 
greeted Catherine ; and perhaps he pressed with 
a little more enthusiasm the delicate hand held 
out to welcome his arrival. 

Arnold was well skilled in reading the human 
character, and in penetrating into its mysteries. 

The breast of no one was altogether a sealed 
book to him ; for when he could glean nothing by 
means of words, he would study the countenance, 
watch all its varying expressions, and discover a 
language in the glances of the eyes. It was not 
astonishing, then, that he had for some time per- 
ceived the increasing passion l^mily entertained 
for him ; while he concealed his own, determining 
to wait for the first opportunity that might arrive 
to make himself the roaster of her clwrms. His 
heart was inured to form schenjes far worse than 



thb : he did not shrink at sacrificing the peace, 
the innocence, the respectability of a beautiful 
being thilt adored him, so long as he cott|d satisfy 
his own selfish lusts. Mysterions as was his be- 
haviour, he ever kept up, and indeed essentially 
added to, the favourable impression he had made 
upon the whole family during the very first week 
of their acquaintance ; and he had thus formed 
a better basis whereon to erect those trophies that 
should declare the misery of the whole, and the 
ruin of one of that family's members. He cared 
hot, if in cutting off a single branch, ths entire 
tree should sympathetically perish : he thoueht 
not that sorrow and remorse might drive an affec- 
tionate brother, a loving sister, and a doting mother 
to the depths of despair. 

However, so well did this consummate villain 
and abandoned hypocrite sustain his part, that he 
dared to talk of honour and virtue, and other mo- 
ral excellencies, during the period that intervened 
between his arrival and the appearance of dinner. 
At length the meal was announced ; and the whole 
party present sate down to a homely but plentiful 
fare. 

Frequent were the amorous and languishing 
glances Emily cast, when she fancied herself un- 
perceived, at the object of her affection : and the 
eye of him she loved was often fixed upon her, 
rhough none remarked its observation. Too much 
master of himself ever to be caught wandering, he 
never started when, after a minute's silence, a 
word was addressed to him, and when he was 
really gazing on the bewitching countenance of his 
£mily. 

Young Crawford ate but littlej and seemed ab- 
sorbed in thought. 

" My dear James,*' at length cried his affection- 
'itc parent, " why do you Urns seem wrapt up in 
contemplation ? Why are you framing some idle 
theory, or dissecting some philosophical posi- 
tion, when your friend — your benefactor is with 
y<Hi? Mr. Arnold, join your influence with mine ; 
and make him tell us the mighty topic of his 
thoughts.*' 

"Cheer up, James,*' ejaculated Arnold; "or 
at all events let those who love you be made the 
companions of your meditation.*' 

"Oh! no-— it is nothing," replied Crawford. 
" I was merely thinking on a subject I had read of 
this morning." 

But this statement was far from the truth ; it 
succeeded, however, in pacifying his mother. 

" You are too clever to be sociable, James,** 
cried the lively Catherine, gaily touching her bro- 
ther's shoulder. " I would not for the world sit 
down to dinner with half-a-dozen persons so se- 
date ag yourself." 

" Why are you not like Mr. Arnold ?*' demand- 
ed Emily, blushing slightly. " He is far more 
talented than you, has doubtless more upon his 
mind " 

'* Impossible ! what can he ?*' exclaimed Craw- 
ford hastily. 

*• Oh ! oh ! you are jealous," rejoined Emily, 
supposing him to allude to the comparative extent 
of Uieir abilities. " But, as I was saying, be rea- 
sonable with all you know ; and do not afford us 
grounds for supposing that too much study will 
make a man entirely^a brute, my dear brother." 

" That's right, Emily — do not spare him,'* said 
Mrs. Crawfoi^, noticing her son's eye brighten 
nt the above rebukes. " Could your poor father 



see you, my boy— 'had* he not deserted us«-it is 
now three years ago— oh ! how he would have 
loved *' 

** Talk not of that, mamma !" cried Emily. 
" The subject will not enliven us, you know : and 
why renew the melancholy tale ?" 

" No — no" exclaimed Arnold hastily ; " he was 
unworthy your love, or he could not have left you 
as he did. However, we will turn the topic of 
conversation to something more agreeable.*' 

" It is growing late, sir," said Catherine ; for 
the little clock in the passage had just struck 
half-past eleven. 

"Then, Crawford,** cried Arnold," let us re- 
tire to the study for a few minutes : I wish to 
have a word with you on matters of importance." 

£mUy rang the bell. The only servant kept in 
the family, a middle-aged woman, entered the 
room ; and according to the directions given, she 
carried lighu to the library, whither the two 
friends retired. 

When left alone with her daughters, Mrs. Craw- 
ford could not help once more noticing the pensive 
disposition of her son. 

" Three years ago, dear girls,*' said she, " you 
remember that he was blytbe and happy. Then, 
when your father, whom God prosper, if he be alive 
— deserted us, under pretence of visiting his cou- 
sin, Sir George Mornay, James was naturally and 
deeply grieved. But bis looks began to change, 
and his manners to alter, not at that exact period. 
I date that sudden change — for it was sudden — 
from the commencement of his acquaintance with 
Mr. Arnold." 

" Oh! no! impossible, mamma!" exclaimed 
Emily, with enthusiasm. " Do you not remember 
that he rescued James from the robbers the night 
he returned firom making inquiries in London con- 
cerning my fether ? Did he not%nd my brother 
home in safety ? and the next morning did he not 
find us in poverty and distress 7 Was it not his 
purse that relieved us ? was it not his letter to Sir 
George Mornay that procured the pension we now 
eigoy 7 Your letters weie always returned un- 
opened : and had it not been for the accidental 
meeting and consequent acquaintance of Mr. Ar- 
nold and Jamei, what should we now be ? where 
should we hide our heads from the cold blast of 
night?" 

" All this is perfectly true, my love," rejoined 
Mrs. Crawford, affected by the vehemence of her 
daughter's manner, and mistaking the spring of 
her eloquence for gratitude, instead of love. 

** Rather, then," continued Emily, while her 
cheek glowed with a vivid crimson, and her eye^ 
temporarily losing their languor, were lighted up 
with fire, " rather let us attribute my brother's 
sensitiveness to incessant embarrassment and 
doubt, the result of those abstruse studies into 
which he plunges without being of a proper age 
for the investigation of Nature's mysteries ; and 
let usalwajTs consider Mr. Arnold to be our bene- 
factor—our friend !" •* 

" We will— we ever have," said the affection- 
ate mother, wiping away her tears, and pressing 
her daughter's hand with parental warmth. 

"Perhaps, mamma," criel Catherine, gazing 
anxiously on Mrs. Crawford's countenance, — 
" perhaps this retired and too secluded spot does 
not accord with the natural disposition of James • 
perhaps a gayer scene would be more congenial 
to his inclinations !" 
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** No, dear Kate i you are aware that be kas 
frequently expressed tke affectioo he bears for 
our comfortable abode ; and Mr. Arnold always 
seconds bim in recommending ns to remain at the 
place to wbich we have become aUaohed : betides, 
in the letter I received from Sir Qwrge MornBy, 
answering the one otar bene&ctor wrote, that 
baronet advised us strongly to remain where we 
are, and not to dream of a removal." 

" How I detest the name of the vile iaan !" ex- 
claimed £mily. " My Other's cousim, Ji^tposed 
to be a man of some fortune at lettst, not to take 
care of the only— or nearest relatives he has oti 
earth !" 

" Yes-^it is unkind," rcyoined Mrs. Crawford. 
" But he had a deadly quarrel with your father at 
an early age« when they were schoolboys together ; 
and on that account would never see him after. 
Till dien they were, the greatest friends— —•" 

** And what gave rise to so important a dispute ? " 
asked Catherine : " you have frequently been in- 
clined to tell U8 { but something baa alwtays inter- 
vened to prevent you." 

" I will tell you, my child) in a few words, be- 
cause the particulars of the tale are not suited to 
your innocence and delicate ideas. They both, 
boy-like, loved the same girl : your father suc- 
ceeded in carrying off the prize—*" 
'' He married her?" 

« No— *biit let thAt pass. Sir George Momay 
felt his vanity piqued ( and accordingly he chal- 
lenged your father. They fovgkt with pointed 
foils, although they Were but nineteen or twenty 
years of age ; and the baronet wad wounded in 
the arm^ As for the young lady» she shortly 
after died. Your father uSt eoUege : and in 
a few months 1 was united to hitafii" 

And Mrs. Crawford hesitated for a minute, 
while a tear stole down her cheek. 

" Let us change the conversation," said Cathe- 
rine. 

*' On the contrary, I will finish my history," 
continued the mother^ recovering her scattered 
ideas, whidihad been reflected back to scenes she 
could not potader upon without ettkotion. "This 
marriage enraged Sir George Momay more that 
ever against my unfoi^nate husband) because he 
had Wedded pitverty { and lately, As the baronet 
was not blessed with children, was separated ftom. 
his wife, and could not Marry tgain, your father 
was heir to the title in case of his death .^.-.j-'** 

^ And now lames is the heir, mamma, is it Hot 
so ?" enquired Catbtrine, deeply interested in a 
conversation some partieulars of v^hieh she had 
^ever hea^Ql befbre. 

<« Would ti God he #ere !" exclaitned Mrs. 
Cra^fjlfbrd. ** Th«t Is-^if I could find^hoM«^ver— 
no matter," added she, correcting herself. 

Fortunately for her situation, ArnoM and hfe 
young companion a^in entered the robm ; so that 
she avoided Any farther questions concerning the 
iiMtt6r« 

There was a smile on the lips of both ; and a- 
gleam of satisfketion appeared in the trountenance 
of young CraWford-^probably the result of the 
communicalton Arnold had made to him, and to 
which he had previously alluded " as a glorious 
scheme." 

After mutual temporary adieus, and after a fond 
though timid glance from Etiiily to him she loved, 
the whole pdrty retired to their respective cham- 
bers, one being always ready for Arnold whenever 



he pud a vieit to the house, which he requently 
did since bis acquaintance with the family — an 
acquaintance that eohimenoed shortly after the 
mystertoos disappearance of Mf . Crawford. 



CHAPTER II. 

The devfl can cite Scripture for his purpMe ; 
An evil soul, producing holy witness. 
It lik* a Tillain with a smiling cheelc-^ 
A goodly apple, rotten at the heart a — 
Oh ! what a seemly outside falsehood hath I 

SHAXSPEAaS. 

Aristotle was right when^he 
amongst the number of virtues. 



reckoned love 
A young and 
beautiful girl's earliest passion is the tendorest 
that can be conceived. It is the attractive power 
to which her other ideas incline : it is the spring 
of all her thoughts — thoughts that ever connect 
themselves with the cherished afTectionl 
Such was the love of Emily for Arnold. 
But alas ! poor girl — had she known that this 
love was reciprocally felt, though proceeding firom 
different sources — Uie one emanatmg from purity, 
the other owing its existence to selfish lust,— 
many a weary sigh, many a burning tear^had been 
spared her. She seldom caught his eye, but be 
turned it away, fearful of exciting a mother's sus- 
picions : and that mother seldom left her dauj^h- 
ters alone, not from distrust of her benefactor, but 
from a consciousness of the excellence of such a 
principle. What was Arnold's joy, then, when at 
th6 breakfast table on the following morning, Mrs. 
Crawford declared her intention of sending Emily 
on another visit to her aunt at Southampton, 
where she had passed the preceding summer? 
This relative, by her side, was the aged widow of 
an officer in the navy, and lived upon an income 
originally competent, but which her parsimonious 
habits had materially increased since the death of 
her husband. 

" But, mamma," exclaimed Emily, with tears 
in her eyes, for the idea of being separated firom 
Arnold was to her heart like the sting of a scor- 
pion in the most sensitive part of the body-^"you 
cannot send me there alone : who will aeoompany 
me ?»♦ 

" Your brother, my love — will younot, Janet?" 
enquired Mrs. Crawford of her ton, who was 
lounging idly by the window. 

" That is imnossible 1" returned the yoitth ; 
and he hesitateu, while he cast a rapid gime at 
Arnold. 

" Why is it impossible V* demanded the mother. 
" I had intended this day to have taken your 
son to London with me,'* interrupted Arnold: 
•* but as his Services will be required — " 

At this instant the servant entered the apart- 
ment with a letter for Mrs. Crawford, ¥fho accord- 
ingly sat down to peruse it ; and. this put an end 
for the present to the discussion that was going 
forward. 

'* Nothing could be more fortunate to suit the 
wishes of all parties,*' exclaimed the fond parent, 
as she laid aside the epistle. " On Saturday n^xt, 
Emily, your aunt, who is actually now in London, 
will pass this way. She reminds me of my promise 
that you should spend this as well as the last sum- 
mer with her, and declares her intention of calling 
for you, having a seat in her carriage very much 
at your disposal. But wherefore that meunlful 
look V* 
I *' Because I was contempk^ing — that is, I was 
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thinking; how I could leave you, when James will 
not be here. You and Catherine will feel yoir- 
selnes so lonely ; I shall fjincya thousand dangers 
-^-a hundred perils ; indeed, I shall ■** 

And Jlmfly wiped away those tears which fell 
for 'a fst dlfo^nt cause frop the one she named. 
" Never fear these visionarjr evils, dear girl,*' 
returned Mrs. Crawfot^, totally dtecerved as to the 
yeal reason of her daughter's mstress. ** The seime 
dangers — the same perils would await u»1fyou 
were here : and as your aunt has remembered you 
in her will, and has my promise that you should 
(comply with her wishes, you must go. Last year 
you were not so sad I" ^ 

** Because James was with you, and I felt you 
were secure,^* intwrupted Emily, blushing at her 
own duplicity. 

" He was^rbut were not we three here alone 
when he went to London to make enquiries re- 
specting your father at Sir George Momay's 
dwelling, and when the proud baronet refused to 
see liim f and has he not often been away for two 
or three days together with Mr. Arnold, on shoot- 
ing or bunting expeditions V* 

" And pretty pickings we sometimes had," re- 
marked Arnold, with a certain smile ; "had we 
not, Crawford V* 

tt Yes — yes — and devoured the game on the 
heath instead of bringing it home," replied the 
youth, partil^ly blushing ; for these were the ex- 
cuses he )iad made more than once, when really 
intent Qzfi far different pursuits. 

Arnold looked sternly at him for a moment; 
and James walked away to the window. But his 
thoughts were doubtless dwelling, in spite of him- 
self^ on matters which it pained him acutely to 
remember. A profound sigh escaped his bosom ; 
while his mother proceeded : — 

*' Besides^-I myself wish that James should 
accompany Mr. Arnold to London; for I have 
business of some importance which he may en- 
deavour to investigate, and be himself essentially 
benefitted by the advice of so able a friend. 
Withdraw, then, my children-—" addressing her 
daughters — *' I must speak relative to this affair 
at present; and it is not fit for your cars — — * she 
added, while a gloomy shade came over her coim- 
tenance. 

tV^hen this con^mand vfas obeyed, Arnold and 
Crawford seated themselves at the table, opposite 
to Mrs, . Crawford experiencing , the deepest 
curiosity, and ma^rveUii^g wtiat could be the im- 
portant ol^losures about to ensue. 

Mrs. (uravyford hesitated a moment ; and then 
commenced in the following manner :— 

" It is needless to recapitulate what you are 
botb already awate of, that I married the cousin 
and heirrat-law of Sir George Mornay. That 
barpnet failed in attempting to procure a divorce 
from his wife, by wl^im he had no children : so 
they separated by mutual consent. Of course he 
is unable to enter into anotl^er matrimonial con- 
nexion. Under these circumstances, my hus- 
band, were he alive, would be the successor to the 
property and tltl q > ,. ■■" 

V Of course J'' exclaimed Arnold, listening witlji 
the greatest attefxtiqp. "The title may be some* 
thing; but if what t heard be true, the property 

*Hofijvever, proceed, my dear madam," he 

added abruptly s " pardon my inte^rruption : I 
will make a few observations presently." 
Mrs* Crawford continue4 : — " But only God | 



knows where my poor husband is. Whether he 
be dead or tdive— whether he b e ■ ■ ■" 

" Db not return to that topic, for heaven's take 
—-I implore you,^' ened Arnold with vehemence 
** You perpetual^ torment yotmelf," he pro- 
ceeded in a kinder tone, **by an inoessaat and 
useless^ retrospection ovei^ lliepaat, while sonaise 
at the most is all yeu «an form, and the least cal- 
culated to console yon." 

** Pardon me, ray deer shr^— I will tmae to the 
point. ■ My son, James, would of coiirse be the 
next heir to Sir George Mornay— ifr——" 

'^ And ami not?" demanded the youti^ wildly. 
"Sjpeak— oh! speak!" 

" Why is he not the heir t-^HM>n8ider his sus- 
pense — his feeKngs !" cried Arnold in a* quick 
voice, apparently arising from tiie iatetefst he 
feft in his young companion's welfare, while the 
poor mother's tears fell thickfy and fast. 

" Because— because," at length responded Mrs. 
Crawford, collecting her courage, though averting 
her head — ** I have not i\\e certificate of my 
marriage !'* 

" Then 'tis all over— ^hat golden dream !" 
slowly remarked Crawford; and in another in- 
stant he wept bitteriy. 

" Grapious God !^' exclaimed Arnold, as that 
terrible avowal prbceeded from the lips of the 
mother : then relapsing into deep thought, he 
suffered a minute's interval of silence to ensue, 
without breaking upon the pause, although it 
was fearful to the others present — a pareiit and 
her son ! 

" My boy — my dear boy !" at length cried Mrs. 
Crawford ; " nerve yourself to hear the sorrows of 
my tale — the reason of my misfortunes !" 

** Mother — I am nerved — netved, aye — suffi- 
ciently to hear that I am a beggar, an outcast, a 
mendicant thrown upon the wide world," replied 
Crawford, suddenly raising his head, and grind- 
ing his teeth in a determined manner to con- . 
ceal his emotions. " Proceed— *and whatever 
be the horrors of your history—- whatever I 
may be — mother— I shall be firm — yes, un- 
moved !" 

" *Tis well,** said Arnold, who^ had watched 
the past crisis with inconceivable an^ie^ ;-^" let 
me persuade you, tny dear madam, tq finish this 
unpleasant scene as speedily as possible. Your 
son has borne the avowal you had to make, as a 

inan shpuld have done 

'* And he can now bear riaore !'* exclaimed 
Crawford with wild and foai^fiil vehemence ': then 
seeing that his mother was terrified by his man- 
ner, be relented, and threw himself into her 
arms. 

Agaih Arnold trenibled, lest the softness of 
maternal affection should' overcome the firniness 
6f his pupil, and lea^ him to con^ss much— 
Oh ! very much — of which she was happily igno- 
rant: but no — James resumed l^is seat — kndboth 
were cool I ' ' 

" The fact is this/' continued Mrs. Crawford, 
after a long pause | "^^ I was residing widi my 
mother (who only survived my ttfai^iage a twelve- 
month, being Veart-broken by the treatment my 
husban^ received at the hands of Sir George 
Morp^y,) when Mr. Crawford made me an offer of 
his hand. He frankly described his situation 
with regard tohi8cousm,fais slender means which 
must perish with him, and the poor chance he 
had of obtaining an allowance froxn the vindictive 
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baronet, whose memory so uselestly cherished the 
paltry disputes of younger days. My mother 
objected to the marriage ; but we bad the banns 
published unknown to her, as she was old and 
decrepit, and seldom left the house ; and at 
length we were united by the Rev. Mr. Wescott, 
of the parish of St. — — , London. Such was 
our haste to leave the metropolis directly — such 
was our confusion, our joy, our emotion, that we 
both forgot to take the copy of the certificate, and 
did not remember it till some days after our mar- 
riage ; for the time glided away so delightfully in 
this cottage, and in each oth^s society, that it 
was only when a moment intervened for reflection 
that I recollected our inadvertency. My idfec- 
tionate husband, however, instanUy hurried to 
London, where he stayed almost a week. On his 
return, he brought me the appalling news, that, 
but a few hours after our wedding, Wescott was 
tempted to extract the last leaf of the register, 
urged by a bribe which some individual, interested 
in the deed, had offered. Wescott, moreover, 
had disappeared, leaving a ruined character behind 
him in his parish. My grief was heart-rending : 
I considered myself persecuted by a malignant 
destiny, and was for a long time unable to listen 
to reason, or the advice of a tender husband. 
Our only chance then remaining of accomplishing 
our ends, was to be united again. But a thou- 
sand objections to , this step rose in my mind. 
First I should tacitly acknowledge that hitherto I 
was merely a mistress, and not a wife ; secondly, 
my mother had joined us — had forgiven me — and 
had blessed our ■ marriage : to confess the real 
nature of the matter would be a death-blow to 
her : and to leave the cottage for even a minute 
without one of us staying with her, was impos- 
sible. Thus wearied by conjecture, torn by 
various opinions, and agreeing with none, 
^ time wore on. The particvdars of our case were 
* distressing in the extreme — a damp was thrown 
upon all our jc^s— my health, and my husband's 
spirits were affected. Still one hope— K>ne £aint 
hope remained, that Wescott might be found ; 
and that he might not have torn or lost the 
p£4per. But this was as visionary as the most 
ridiciUous of speculations. We advertised fre- 
quently ; how foolish ! Even were he in Eng- 
land, would he i^ly to our calls upon him? 
would he not consider them snares to entrap him 
into tiie grasp of that law, whose justice he had 
avdded t Whither he had gone no one knew ; a 
newspaper did indeed hint some few years back 
that die notorious Wescott was still lurking 
amongst the purlieus of London, concealed in 
those sinks of iniquity the metropolis so amply 
affords. But to return. Time wore on, I say 
—and you, James, were bom rather prematurely, 
occasioned by the anguish I endured ; or else we 
should certainly have adopted some summary 
measures to remedy the inadvertency we had com- 
mitted. Shortly after you first saw the light of 
day, my popr mother died, in consequence of a 
severe letter that my husband received from Sur 
George Momay, reproaching him for being taken 
in by a green girl and her old hag of a parent. Such 
were the elegant terms in which he wrote ; and 
had not necessity driven me, I never would have 
solicited so heartless an in^vidual for succour. 
Upwever, I will conclude as soon as possible. 
When I was enabled to travel, we went into a dis- 
tant county, and were legally married once more. 



I have now related to you, James, as my son, and 
to you, Mr. Arnold, as a firiend and benefactor, 
a circumstance which hitherto I have kept se- 
curely locked up in my own breast, intending only 
to have confided it to you, dear boy, when your 
mature age would allow it; and had anything 
occurred to me, I have committed it to paper. AI 
that remains to be done, is to seek out, if poBsible» 
this Mr. Wescott: of his personal appearance I 
cannot give the slightest idea, so fainUy is it im- 
pressed upon my mind. Now, then, my tale is 
told : the secret, that has for years preyed upon 
my mind, is unburthened : the inadvertency I 
committed is exposed to him who suffers by it. 
Probably, in your almost hopeless inquiries con- 
cerning Wescott, Mr. Arnold will assist you, 
James, with his counsel and advice to the utmost." 

"Be assured, my dear Madam," interrupted 
Arnold, hastily, ** that all I can possibly do to- 
wards furthering your desire in this matter, shall 
be done. Never fear, whether the certificate be 
forthcoming or not " 

And he rose, stopped short, and then walked 
towards the window, as if to conceal the emotion 
which the sad disclosure had excited. 

" Bless the individual," exclaimed Mrs. Craw- 
ford, *' who can drop a tear in sympathy with the 
fatherless and the widow I" 

And she hastily left the room. 

What were now the feelings of James Craw- 
ford ? He had lately, since his father's disap- 
pearance, considered himself the rightful heir to 
an honourable title : his vanity had been gratified 
— his emulation had been aroused to study, so 
that he might do honour to the rank he had 
seemed destined to attain. And now, those 
dreams — those felicitous dreams that had soothed 
the last few years of his life, and had stolen upon 
the melancholy, which had recently oppressed 
him, as the fleeting sunbeams glide through the 
grated and narrow window to the interior of the 
gloomy dungeon- cell — those dreams had flown~> 
departed — perhaps for ever I 

He sate for a few minutes like one in a lethargy 
— ^he had listened eagerly to the recital of his 
mother — he had foUoweid every word with breath- 
less attention — and had nerved himself from the 
begging to hear that a thousand other mis- 
fortunes, multiplied a thousand times, awaited 
him. During one period of the distressing nar- 
rative, when he found that the clergyman would 
never respond to advertisement nor to promise of 
reward and secrecy — when he was informed that 
this same individual had either quitted the king- 
dom, or else remained concealed in a deep disguise, 
he had felt himself like a man suddenly con- 
demned to death, while but an hour previously all 
the joys of existence were apparently at his feet. 

When Crawford noticed that his mother had 
departed from the room, he started abruptly 
from his seat, rushed towards the window, caught 
hold of Arnold's hand, gazed at him steadfastly in 
the face, and seemed to search for relief in his 
eyes— >in his countenance. 

** My dear boy," said Arnold, with a smile, 
" when I affected grief before your mother ere 
now, it was only because decency required it. She 
has gone away, poor woman, under the impression 
that J feel greatly for you ; and it would have 
been cruel, had I not played the hypocrite. How- 
ever, let not this scene — this disclosure annoy 
your peace. The scheme which I and Riving- 
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le concorted, and which I partiall; eiplaincd io 
fOu last night, a worUi all the titles in the world : 
for, to tell jon > >a>a1l secret, as I know the afiairs 
of most people in London as well aa I knoai mine 

, Sir GeOT^ Momay has about as much certain 

me as 1 haTs— exactly as much, I should fancy : 
and a title, withont wealth adequate to the support 
of it, is nonsense. It is always but a poor thing 
' 1 reality — notiiing more than a gilded toy : and 
lOT pnrsuitg would for erer prihent the possibility 
of your assuming the baronetcy," continued the 
spedonsiand experienced adviser, " even if it were 
witbiD your grasp. So, James, attend to me; 
" " havehilhe to followed my counsel— show your. 

a man - prove that you are above the petty 
dkippointmi nts of the world — and think no more 
of Sir George Momay. Who knows but that the 



title may still come to you I Who knowi but that 
we may find the necessary paper ? Cheer up, James 
— and let as prepare for onr journey to London." 

A gleam of hope appeared npon the coUHlenanco 
of the youth, as Arnold thus addressed him. That 
individual had so completely gained the greatest 
influence over his pnpil, that be was invariably 
listened to with attention, and followed with obedi- 

Suddenly Crawford loosened the hand of hit 
ftiend, sate down, sud was preparing to write a 
letter to his mother, fearful of seeing ber OO ac- 
count of her agitation, when tbe servant entered, 
bearing one for, him. The contents evinced the 
kindness of the most affectionate of parents. 
Slightly alluding to the discoone of the caoming, 
sheb^ged him 10 hasten witb Mr. Arnold to Lon- 



don, without delay, declaring it would be better 
to take no farewell of herself, but of course to bid 
adieu to his sisters. The epistle concluded with 
many inyocations of blessings upon his head, and 
many prayers for his safety in the metropolis. 

Crawford's heart had been hardened by a va- 
riety of circumstances ; and even had it been as 
weak as that of a woman, the remembrance of Ar- 
nold's injunctions, as well as his presence, wonld 
have restrained any ebullitions of feeling during 
a perusal of such a letter. He therefbre rang the 
bell, and desired his sisters to be sammotled im- 
mediately. 

" It is then determined that t am to ^6. ib that 
vile Southampton !*' exclaimed Emily, mth a lan- 
guid air, and a drop glistened on bet eyelash ad 
she glanced towards him she loved, while her bro- 
ther was conversing with Catherine at the other 
end of the room. 

Arnold looked totihd-^they were tiot Noticed : 
he seized the opportunity, and hastily stepping 
up to Emily, iods her hand, presscid it tenderly, 
and dropped it ^aitl, as he whispered in hef ear, 
'<Thou lovest me, dear girl— and thod.tlrt loved 
in return. Be happy— within a week t will sfec 
thee at Southampton. Hush ! be thyself, as thou 
valuest our peace 1" 

Almost stupified With aslofaishment, and over- 
come with excess of joy^ Emily was nearly falling 
at the feet of Arnold : but he saw the danger of 
their situation, marked the state of her feelitigs, 
and said in a low yet firm voice, '* Retneihher I" 

She instantly recovered her presence ol inihd, 
while the happiness which such an Atov^\, aH the 
one she had just heard, impai'ted to het soUl. 
added fresh charms, if possible, to her tifttuttu 
beauties. 

" Come, Crawford," cried ArnolJ ih hii irtUai 
cool and collected tone—" it is time We shbuld 
depart "It is past mid-day already :—hilittetl 
and let's to the stable. Adieu, yotkhg ladies — 
farewell, Emily — Kate, remember ybdr friend." 

And with a momenti&ry glance of f^ndness'^' 
but a world of expression Wl4^ ih it— at fimily, he 
wrung both their hands ; ahd followed by his yOiing 
pupil — his student in iniquity^-tlie boy whom a 
confiding mother yielded with pleasure to his care 
— he hurried out of the room, leaving behind him 
one heart that was beating for him, and was ren- 
dered happy by his confession of reciprocal love 
— a confession that was but the prelude to as vile 
a scheme of seduction as ever was contemplated 
by unprincipled Man ! 



CHAPTER in. 

4iTe the days then grone, when on Hmmslow heath 

We flashed our na^^s? 

Paul Clifford. 
Having prenared their horses, Crawford strap- 
ped behind him to the saddle a small leather 
case in which were contained changes of linen 
and other necessary articles for a sojourn of a 
few days ; although in reality, according to his 
arrangements with Arnold, he intended to re- 
main some time aWay from home : yet, such 
was the anxious solicitude of his mother, that 
had he sent forward by the coach a large trunk 
filled with clothes, &c. she would have justly ex- 
pected his absence would be long. A few minutes, 
however, found them safely on their route towards 
London, trotting along at a decent pace, for the 
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day was uncommonly cool, considering the leason 
of the year. 

Every traveller upon this road muit be aware 
that it is not very attractive : and as it was fu 
from novel to either of our horsemen, they spared 
no time to gaze upon the few — very few natural 
beauties there fiourishing. Neither was their 
conversation at all important. We shall therefore 
suppose them urived at Hounslow, where they 
stopped opposite a small house, and knocked at 
the door. It was opened by an iU-looking man, 
about fifty-five yeikrs of age, who was instantly 
sainted by the name of Rfvingttone on the part 
of C^^wfbrd and his companion. He desired them 
tb dismbunt and take some refreshment, in a 
geiltlemdtily and qtdet way, because two or 
three officers ot the cavahry regiment stationed at 
Hounslow were passing it tike moment : but when 
Arnold and his Touii# ttttpil had fastened their 
hohies to the paling wfo^k thii house, and were 
coihfortabljr seated & mk btik^H biiye in the neat 
little parlbur they were ebiiattetiBi to, his man- 
ned were familiar, and betokefied ik ionf or inti- 
mate ikcquaintance With his vUliorS. 

Rivibgstone, as we stdtlsd $^^^ ^^^s a man 
between fifty Atid sixtt^ hot hale ilfid strong, and 
With a determined eitpi'^siiibii b^ ebtihti^iiance. He 
had received an Utlitersit# ^ducitloftl4 iceording 
to hi^ own accouht t yet hlTamys forttb^ speak- 
ing of his earlt eaireei*, and gave uniatisfilctory 
ansi^ers, when nls coll^agiies took the trouble to 
ask, ** why he hAd emhiraced ihe ptnfiiHoh he was 
iti ?'*-.atid what ihikk prifessUm #il§ ^ doubtless 
soon apbear. 

Having nldced ^tti^^Udi^ dti m t&ble, Ri- 
Mhgstone proceeded lb dr^W ths corki ef k couple 
of bottlei that he tbok JBrbm i,btl|iHdird in one 
comer o^ the room ; &hd then plibbd iftndwiches, 
&c. otr the boards iiA it seems he had expected 
the ahrival of hil , itiests : indeed Arnold had 
himself airdiigea WM meeting on the preceding 

"Witl^ tiiiiketk glad the heart of man, as ac 
ancient ihbhAlrbH said or sung," remarked Ri- 
vingstoribi while he poured out a glass, and 
nodded familiarly to the otliers, who followed his 
elampl^. 

" Ahd this is none of the worst in the world, 
my friend,'* rejoined Arnold, sipping a few drops 
and holding his glass towards the light : " 'tis 
exquisitely clear, though somewhat full-bodied." 

** It does not afi*ect my head however— neither 
cerelrum, nor cerebellum" returned Rivingstone. 
** Weil, you see I have not forgotten my Latin — " 

"No, indeed," cried Arnold; ** and ^ou take 
care occasionally to put us in mind 6f it. Ever 
since I first knew you " 

''And that is a good three years. Buttlie 
moment I met you in London, I was well aware 
you were a game fellow ; it was marked on your 
countenance.'' 

" And you have beeH so Idngindie pnffesiim" 
added Crawford^ addrbsang himirielf to Riving^ 
stone, " that your experience in physiognomy, to 
discover a good from a bad character, is sudom 
mistaken — a wonderful talent indeed, as usefid as 
free masonry; so thai you will never stop a thief 
on the high road, to rob him, because his trade is 
told by his looks." 

" Indeed, you are right— aid that was the rea- 
son I did not pick yotU* podcet, Master Jailled^ 
the first time Arnold introduced yott to me, when 



we met to deliberate about that Bight's work, you 
know—.—" 

** Well) well, a truce to this," exdaimed Craw- 
ford, whose soul was not ao old in crime, that 
it could make a mockery of one of the deadiieat 
enormities; which is like murdering a man, 
and tlien dressing up his gory corse with fan- 
tastic colours to excite ridioule over a scene of 
horror. 

** You will accompany us this day t» London ?" 
enquired Arnold hastily, ia order to diange the 
conversation. 

** Yes, if it be convenient^that is, if you have 
already hired the apartment, where we may saMy 
concoct or digest our schemes/' 

f* I have," replied Arnold : *'so the sooner we 
start the better. For the greater convenience 
of privacy, I have selected rooms in the City 
-»in Leadenhall-street, I forget the number-^>— " 
But Arnpld had another reason for thus select- 
ing a situation so far from the West End. 

'"Tis as you please,*' returned Rivingstone, 
rising. ^ I ihall now saddle my horse, and join 
you outsidf) : we will depart as speedily as suits 
you." 

*J But why not wait till evening, while I think 
of it?" demanded Arnold, a sudden idea striking 
him, and which he now expressed. '* In our ride 
during the dark hours we may perhaps light 
upon somewhat worth picking — aye V* 

** I will send the boy, then, to take care of 
y<mr horses,*' rejoined Bivingstone ; "for, in- 
deed, I see no particular hurry as to an hour 
or two." 

Rivinpestcme now left his companions for a few 
moments, and went into a back kitchen, where 
he erderad an ill-looking urchin, w|io was sitting 
there, to put the two horses into the stable, and 
to tell ** the old woman" (alluding to his cook) 
that she must have dinner ready by five precisely. 
Having attended to these matters, he rejoined his 
guests. Cards and dice were then produced ; 
and these, with conversation, schemes, pbts, and 
anecdotes, filled up the time till dinner made 
its appearance. We shall, however, pfss over 
this with as little oeremony as possible, and 
suppose the clock to have struck nine, at which 
hour the party proposed to start for the metro- 
polis. 

The night was far from as clear as the preced- 
ing one ; and the air gradually became exces- 
sively chilly. We noticed that the day had been 
cool, considering the season of the year ; and when 
the dews began to fall, that coolness increased. 
But the steeds snufied the freshness with pleasure, 
when they were brought round to the door. 

** I cannot say when I shall be home again, 
Thomas," cried Rivingstone to the boy above 
mentioned : ** probably in a fortnight, or three 
weeks. However, be always ready— for I might 
return suddenly.*' 

The three horsemen then started off" at a sharp 
trot. When arrived at about three miles from 
Hounslow, a misty moon for an instant shot forth 
its feeble rays, which fell upon the pale cheek of 
young Crawford. His breath came thickly — his 
heart beat rapidly — and his respiration was pain- 
fully audible, as those straggling beams momen- 
tarily illuminated the spot, and glanced on the 
mile-stone at the side of the road. Arnold had i^ro- 
bably expected that Crawford's feelings would be 
siroused ; and he pushed along at a more rapid 



rate, cursing himself fpv not havjn^ concluded the 
journey ))y day^ht — for darkness is unfavourable 
to the guilty conscience. Rivingstof^e coolly re- 
marked "that wa« tlje pj^ice," apd aeemed to 
think as little oi the deed it recalled to his me- 
mory, as the infant of br^iog ^ toy. 

^'Yea-frthat is indeed the spot/' exclaimed 
Crawford, in a hoUo^r voice. ^'TUl t|ien 1 was 
happy-r-and aow^- — ^Bj*t le* me not retrospect — 
thouj^t is jilarming I" 

" Your emotions are superstitiously childish," 
returned Arnold. " Is tl^at fear — that trembling, 
the part ^f one wbo i|f about to act in a wide 
theatre, wWe ih^ eyes of all the nation will bo 
bent upon him— ?whjerf8 rfjp sligbtept won]— the 
gentlest sigh will betyay |iim ? Oh ! no— if such 
be yeur heart," centiniji^d this wily tutor of a pro- 
mising pupil, " if si^ch be your nature, for God's 
sake, xetr&Qif^Tfitf%i&ti «r® ypu involve yourself 
and ywr friend^ in ruin !" 

** I am firm — indeed I am !" cried Crawford 
whose vani^ was piigtKed by these words. 

They had already reined ip again, when Ar- 
nold commenced his reproaches ; and this paM^e 
gave ^he youth an opportunity of wiping from his 
cheek the biff d)rops whiph rolled down them — 
drops — heated drops ff agony, despite the evening 
chill : for whatever were the powerful cause that 
could prodnce such inward horror, tSiat agony was^ 
indeed terrible I 

Justly had he declared, " Although my years 
be those of a boy, my soul is that of a man !" — . 
for th^ thoughts which filled his memory— the 
dreadful repollectipns of some scene of terror, 
awakened to new life by the presence of the mile- 
stone — were harrowing in the extreme ! 

No soontr h^ he once more recovered his 
presence of mind when the sounds of a horse's 
step struck upon the ear of pur little party. 

'* The traveller is alone — ^he comes from the 
direction of London," remarked Arnold hastily, 
after pommanding a de&d halt. 

MShallwe chance it !" enq^uired Rivingstone,' 
coolly. 

" What say you— are you willing?" asl^ed Ar- 
nold. 

^l doubtless — ^my funds are low — and our Lon- 
don scheme requires money. But how slow he 
rides!" 

** And you, Crawford," continued Arnold qmck 
ly. ** Shall you prove yourself a man ?" 
"Why, Mr. Arnold, should we risk ou? lives, 

when this very morning " 

*^ Rivingstone," cried Arnold, sternly inter- 
rupting Crawford, — ** ride on with this boy : I 
will follow in a moment." 

" May I be d — d if I leave you, however," re- 
turned Rivingstone bluntly. ** The traveller 
draws near — ^nearer: what is to be done ?" 

*'Obey me, I insist npon it — proceed with 
Crawford !" was the answer giveu by Arnold. 

The authoritative tone in which he spoke, his 
decided manner, the apparent reluctance of James 
to meddle in the matter, and the approach of the 
traveller (for the above conversation occupied 
only the space of a few moments) determined Ri- 
vingstone how to act, He called to bis youthful 
companion, who followed him mechanically ; and 
they struck into a hand-gallop together, passing 
the stranger at a ^hort distance farther on. 

Meantime, Arnold, whose courage was unques- 
tionable, drew up in the middle of the road, and 
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calmly waited the arrival of the traveller, who 
was now walking his horse. The night was 
almost pitch dark ; for though at intervals a ray of 
the misty moon gleamea Uirough the dusky cur- 
tains that were drawn around her, still those 
beams were fitful and evanescent. On each side 
of the road was a low edge — beyond them were 
fields and portions of the heath ; so that easy 
avenues of escape in case of necessity were at 
hand. But such an idea never entered the mind 
of Arnold. 

We may suppose that Crawford was not a 
little anxious — Rivingstone was as indifferent 
as the animal he rode ; but his young companion's 
heart beat violently when they turned round to 
listen, shortly after they passed the traveller. 
Nothing struck upon their ears, save the pace 
of the horse, for nearly a minute — a long period 
for suspense: and then, *' Stand, sir I" in a low 
but firm voice. Interrupted the silence of the 
night. 

•' Villain !" cried the stranger : and the report 
of a pistol succeeded. 

*'Has Arnold any weapons?" demanded Ri- 
vingstone, hastily. 

*• No — I think not,** was the reply. 

*' Then we must return, Crawford*' : — and in 
another instant they were at the spot, where 
Arnold had fallen from his horse, and the stranger 
had dismounted to capture him : but Rivingstone 
leapt from his iiorse, caught liold of the traveller's 
collar, and hurled him to the ground. Arnold 
then, to the surprise of his companions, rose 
slowly; and after rifling the stranger'j pockets, 
exclaimed, " Off— off" for our lives ! — it's all 
right V* 

** He is not dead— good God !'* cried Crawford, 
in a tone expressive of deep anxiety. 

" Oh, no— he will recover in a minute," return- 
ed Rivingstone : *'he is only stunned.'* 

** Then let us depart," again cried Arnold. ** I 
was stunned too by a blow firom his whip : but 
the pistol was useless — ^he could scarcely aim in 
the dark." 

The traveller remained, stupified by his fall, 
in the middle of the road, while his plunderers 
once more mounted their horses, and galloped 

away. 

At a late hour they arrived at Kensington, 
where they were to leave their horses, according 
to the suggestion of Arnold, that no suspicion 
might be excited by seeing three individuals ride 
so unseasonably into the metropolis. 

Opposite a large house, as well as its dimen- 
sions could be discerned in the darkness of the 
night, Arnold halted for a moment, and pulled 
a bell, the wire of which hung by the side of the 
gate ; for there were iron railings and a small 
shrubbery before the spacious building. He then 
bade his companions follow him, while he led the 
way round by a side-way to the back of the man- 
sion, where a large door was already opened, at 
which stood a man prompt to receive him. 

** Take these horses, John — and say not a word : 
I shall probably be here to-morrow." 

The servant made no reply, but did as he was 
ordered ; and Arnold, having wished him a good 
night in a careless manner, took his comrades' 
arms and again conducted them to the main road, 
which they pursued for London. 

"Who the devil lives there?" enquired Ki- 
vingstone. 



"A friend of mine," returned Arnold. "He 
kindly offered me the use of his stables, when- 
ever I required them ; and as he generally stays 
abroad late, his servants are obliged to take turns 
to sit up for him." 

" And will not the people, of whom you have 
hired the apartments in Leadenhall-street, think 
it strange that we arrive so unseasonably ?" asked 
Crawford, as he slung from his arm to his back 
the small bundle he had brought 

" Not at all : the rooms have a private entrance 
— and there is not a soul, save the servant, to 
notice our coming. Trust to me for the necessary 
arrangements." 

" Let us step boldly forward," said Rivingstone, 
"and examine the contents of that purse we had 
presented to us ere now." 

" Tis a pocket-book," remarked Arnold. 

" Ah ! that looks better still : we must take 
care to have the notes, if there are any, changed 
early to-morrow morning, before they are stop- 
ped." 

"And to-morrow," cried Crawford, after a 
moment's pause, " I shall commence my enquiries 
after Mr. Wescottl" 

'* Wescott— Wescott !" exclaimed Riving- 
stone ; " I knew him well I He was a parson, 
was he not ?" 

" He was — and a rascal too.'* 

"I could have given you that information. 
When I first commenced my career in the pro- 
fession" proceeded Rivingstone, " I became 
acquainted with him : he had taken to the road 
as well — and many's the crown piece I've put 
into his pocket. But he played me so many 
tricks, that I separated from him ; and before 
many months passed, he was hanged at Tyburn for 
highway robbery." 

" Hanged !'* ejaculated Crawford. " Gracious 
heavens ! then all my hopes are vain— gone for 
ever ! " 

And Arnold felt the youth's arm tremble vio- 
lently, as it supported his own. 

" My dear boy, remember my injuncdons," 
said his patron. " Think of the renown you will 
shortly possess— of the lasting fame our plots will 
procure for you— think of the riches we shall ac- 
cumulate—of the wealth we shall acquire !" 

" I do — I do—" rejoined Crawford : " but my 
mother 1" 

" We must manage that affair by some means 
or another. Come, let us change the conversation. 
But, hark ! what do I hear ? we are pursued, by 
God !" 

" Haste — haste to the side of the road — fall 
upon your faces, or we are lost!" exclaimed Ri- 
vingstone in a hurried voice. 

But before the terrified Crawford could obey 
these injunctions, six cavalry soldiers galloped up, 
and made the little party their prisoners, ere the 
slightest resistance could be possibly offered. 

" Take care how you insult us,** cried Arnold, 
with the greatest presence of mind. "Whether 
this outrage is intended as a joke or not, I am 
ignorant : but beware how you carry it too far, 
my fine fellows." 

"We know you,'* replied the seijeant, who 
commanded the soldiers ; " you're the three wil- 
lains, that robbed our captains-Captain Stewart 
too — you willains. If it wasn't so dark, I'd seek 
gallows picktered on your faces. But its lucky 
we happen«d to pass this way on duty/' ^ 
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"Truce to this nonsencel" interrupted Arnold. 
** Is there an officer here ?" 

ti Yeg — I'm the hofficer," replied the serjeant. 
** Then come with me to the nearest house, and 
I will satisfy you that you are mistaken : mean- 
time let your men detain my comrades till I re- 
turn." 

** There's reason in that, at all events, howmso- 
ever,'' said the serjeant. *MVel], let Jenkins 
coipe with me, and we'll go to that house, where 
I see a light." 

Accordingly, Arnold marched off with the 
officer and a file of men. During his absence, 
which lasted about ten minutes, the anxiety of 
Crawford and the alarm of Rivingstone were not 
inconsiderable. The former saw nothing but a 
dreary prospect — ^ruin, disgrace, and death : the 
other mourned the sudden check that was now 
likely to be put to the progress of their glorious 
schemes. At length steps were heard ; and the 
voice of the serjeant broke the gloomy stillness 
that had prevailed. 

" Come, comrades, loose them gentlemen : 
we've got on a wrong scent — and the devil's in it 
if we don't get into trouble—" 

** Say no more about it, my friend," returned 
Arnold, coolly. ** I promise you never to open my 
lips concerning the matter." 

«* Thank* ee, sir," cried the serjeant Then, 
turning to his men, he exclaimed, ** Mount!" — 
for they had previously jumped from their horses. 
•* Good night, sir — good night, gentlemen — no of- 
fence, and thank ye kindly. Squad, attention — 
gallop !" and the little party rode off at a rapid 
rate towards London. 

"How the devil did you manage ?" enquired 
Rivingstone, while poor Crawford was almost mad 
with joy at this unexpected release. 

" Excellently well," returned Arnold, with his 
usual equanimity of manner. ** I happened to 
have about me the card of some distinguished 
person, who called upnon me lately at my hotel ; 
and having produced it, I told the serjeant that 
we had been to dine with a friend, and were de- 
termined to have some fun with the Charleys in 
our way home — so that I had sent back my car- 
rii^e, and we had set out to walk. The poor fel- 
low was almost mad with vexation at his mistake, 
nearly fell upon his knees, and hoped I should not 
report him to his officers. I entirely forgave him, 
and that's the whole story of it." 

'< Oh ! if I were blessed with such presence of 
mind!" cried Crawford, as they all three once 
more proceeded on their walk towards the metro- 
polis. 

" It is useful on occasions," remarked Arnold, 
carelessly. ** But who would have thought of 
our meeting such adventures in one night ? 'tis an 
excellent joke !" 

** Yes— now we are out olit 1" said Rivingstone, 
drily. 

*♦ Were you afraid, then ?" 

" I did not exactly feel comfortable." 

" Nor I either— very far from it," added Craw- 
ford. 

" Well, well— a morsel of supper, and a glass 
of wine, when we reach your apartments, will do 
wonders for us," said Arnold. 

" What! do you not intend to live in the same 
house with us ?" demanded James, in a tone of 
disappointment as well as surprise. 

**No— I shall sleep elsewhere : business is con- 



tinually pressing me in numberless quarters. I 
shall, however, be frequently with you ; and when 
the scheme is to be put in execution, after the ne- 
cessary preliminaries and arrangements, you will 
find that I shall not be idle, my boy." 

"Where shall you dwell, then?" asked Craw- 
ford. 

" At some hotel, or coffee-house," returned 
Arnold, who had private reasons for not living 
with his companions. *' But let us put our best 
foot foremost — we are near the hackney-coach 
stand at Knights bridge. It must be twelve 
o'clock already." 

They accordingly walked on swiftly, and 
stepped into a vehicle at the stand men- 
tioned by Arnold. It was midnight when they 
were passing Hyde-park Corner ; but the busy 
hum of the metropolis was not yet hushed. 
Carriages were driving about in all directions — 
the watchmen were on their posts— and many a 
young blade was roving the streets, meditating 
plans hostile to the safety of the nocturnal 
guardians of London. The music, that occa- 
sionally flowed from some gay mansion, as our 
travellers were whirled up Piccadilly, proclaimed 
the presence of revelry and festivity. Many a 
heart in those splendid dwellings beat with rap- 
ture; while others sighed with jealousy, envy, and 
aversion for some snccesssful rival. Many a lip 
uttered words which the emotions of the bosom 
could not corroborate ; many a deceiver was him- 
self deceived. Nor few perhaps were the 
smiles which belied the real state of the feel- 
ings, and but barely covered sorrow, hopeless 
love, or a thousand conflicting passions. Still 
all the noise, the revelry, the mirth, the move- 
ment of the metropolis were passed idly by, on 
the part of Arnold and Rivingstone ; though 
Crawford watched with interest the various ob- 
jects that attracted his attention — for London 
was not so familiar to him as to his companions. 

Orders had been given to drive to Leadenhall- 
street ; and it was not long ere the vehicle stopped 
opposite a certain house, when Arnold pulled the 
check- string. 

Having dismissed the coach, he took a key from 
his pocket, opened the door, and conducted his 
friends up stairs into a handsome suite of apart- 
ments, where candles were already lighted by the 
servant, who had doubtless heard the arrival of her 
masters. She had been hiied by Arnold to have 
everything comfortably prepared for Rivingstone 
and CraWford : and as he paid liberally in advance, 
no enquiries were made concerning the gentlemen 
for whom he had taken the lodgings. 

Supper was soon served up, and washed down 
with excellent wine : then, when the domestic was 
dismissed, Arnold produced the pocket-book which 
had almost cost them dearer than they anticipated. 
It was of plain workmanship, with a silver clasp ; 
on one side was a small plate, whereon was en- 
graved the name of its rightful proprietor, Wil- 
liam Stewart. Little regard was, however, paid 
to its exterior : the contents were more interest- 
ing to the present owners. When it was opened, 
Bank notes to the amount of four hundred pounds 
were discovered ; and several papers, letters, &c., 
of no consequence to anybody. These, notwith"^ 
standing, Arnold declared should be sent by coach 
the next morning to Captain Stewart, of the— — 
hussars, stationed atHounjlow. The booty, which 
was much greater than the worthy trio had ex- 
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pf ctedi wa$ readily welcomed by the plimder^rs ,* 
and iO'Dold promUad to sally out the first thjng 
on the following day for the purpose of changing 
the notes at different places* be^e they should be 
stopped ; but on second thoughts he transfarr^ 
this duty to ]E(,ivingst9ne. 

A great load was removed from Crawford's mind, 
when by the remarks of the soldiers he had dis- 
covered that murder had not boeu committad ; 
and he could no^ forbear noticing how singular }t 
was that ttvo daring deeds had been perpetrated 
by them almost in the se}t-same spot ] 

At a late hour Arnold withdrew, promising to 
be with his compapions ear^y on the morrow ; apd 
they theipselves shortly after retirad to theii re- 
spective chambers, where everything was in excel- 
lent order for their accommodation and comfort. 
Crawrord, however, slept but little— his dreaits 
were troubled ; and to his memory frequently 
canie, during his untranquil slumbers, the picture 
of that part of the road wherp the milestone waa 
situated, apd other harrowing circumstanpes con- 
nected with the place. Then he thought of a 
mother, who believed him to be virtuous, and 
whom he was so grossly deceiving ; he thought ot 
the errors he had been beguiled into — of the 
associates he had chosen ; — and he trembled in 
his transitory sleep^ wher^ oblivion was denied 
him. An ignominious end was not absent from 
his mind; and he awoke terrified, attempted tp ex- 
tenuate his crimes to himself, and vowed to repent 
without delay. But when the light of day beamed 
in at the windows of his apartment, his courage 
returned, and his good resolutions vanished with 
the darkness. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Love ruleg the court, the campi the grove, 
And men below, and saints above : 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love 1 

W^LTsa Scott. 

What equal torxaente toe the griefs of miade, 
And pyning anauish hid yn gentle hearte, 

Tliat only feedes itself with thoughts unkinde, 
And nourisheth her own consuming smarte. 

SVSNSKII. 

On the same morning that Mr. Arnold and 
James Crawford departed from the cottage, the 
afiPectionate mother, ever interested for the welfare 
of her children, wrote the following Utter to Sir 
George Mornay, although she did violence to her 
proper pride in soliciting favours from onp who 
probably cared little or nothing about her^ l^^ill 
the good of het family prevailed over every other 
consideration :— 



"SlE, 
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Notwithstanding your firm resolves never to see nor 
speak to any member of my family, I have ventured to 
vrrite under the following circumstances, confident that 
your heart is not entirely estranged from us, if [ may be 
allowed to judge from the punctual payqaent of the in- 
come which you granted at Mr. Arnold's intercession, 
since my husband's mysterious disappearance. 

** My eldest dapghter, Emily, passed three months 
last year with an aunt at Southampton, ana made so 
favourable an impression upon this relative, that she is 
already remembered in hpr will. This summer, there, 
fore, according to promise, I am determined she shall 
again pay Mrs. Otway a visit; and on the following 
Saturday her aunt will call for her in her carriage. Nowt 
you must be aware that there are various contingent 
expences attached to this j and as my income is oply 
sufilciens for the absolute maintenance of my familyf if 
you wou)g| assist me with your bounty, you would con- 
fer an additional favqur on me an4 my dear children. I 
shall not renew the supplicfttions and arguments T^&de 



use of in my )ast letter to allow me to prMent my f^naly 
to yoii ; at the same time 1 cannot lielp thhikiny yoqjr 
ponduct might be less severe. 

** Waiting your refly, and again apologisliv for aay 
mtrosion, 

" I nave the honoor to femam^ 

*' iTour obedient servant, 

"Amblia OaAWVAsn**' 
By retiirn of post a letter was brought by the 
|)oy, who was employed to act as carrier to the 
various dwellings within a few milet of BagshoC, 
containing an enclosure of fifty pounds, and tlie 
following reply :— 

<< Madam, 
** I hasten to confbrm to your wishes, as yoa will find 
by the small sum I have been enabled to spare for the 
intended expedition you mention. ■ My circumstances 
are far more embarrassed than the world would suppose 
possible ; or I should have assisted yonr neeessitiea 
more amply. Be assured that any thing inmoderatifrn 
I can ever perform ^r you shall not be neglected ; and 
you need not feel bashful in addressing me upon such 
subjects. I admire your delicacy in not persisting tp 
request aa interview, which for particular reasons of my 
own X am reserved nevex— nro«/ to grant. 

"Qsoaoa MoaMAT. 

" Portland-pjace." 

T|ie pqntents of this letter not a little astonisl^d 
the happy Mrs. Crawford, and her two daugl^ters; 
for never had their haughty telative written in so 
condescending aod milda manner before. Fqi*- 
mer epistles were invariably more Iftoonic, and 
more to the absolute point, without malpng ten- 
ders of service, or even hinting that future sppe«ls 
would be noticed, whatever might be theur subject. 
The following Saturday was therefore hailed with 
less gloom tbaii it ojierwise would have been ; 
an4 when, true to her promise, the aunt stppped at 
the gate, and descended from her carriage, l^rs. 
Crawford's heart was less heavy at the prpspef t ot 
parting from Uer child than she had fondly an- 
ticipated. The meeting with the aged relative, 
was raM^er affecting; for she felt attac^ecl to 
Imily on account of the Ipndness with whi^ that 
lovely gir^ treated her during Uer stf^y at South- 
ampton the preceding year* »nd nhe moreover 
pitied the conuitiap of the mother, either deserted 
hy a worthless husband, or having lost him by 
some calamity of which she was ignorant— al- 
though the old lady's parsimonious l^^bita pre- 
vented her from ever drawing the strings o| her 
purse for tbe use pf ¥?s, Crawford. 

Mrs. Otway was upwards of si^^ty— ^a venerable- 
looking lady, but e^^cepsively penurious, and U" 
liberal to the highest degree, wbere she did fi«t 
actually uke a liking to an individual ; for Qhfuity 
to the poQr was in her eyes merely the ene^urage'* 
ment of vice and laziness. 

Such, however, was the person to whose dw^I« 
ing ^mi}y was about to he consigned '* ncf few 
were the tears that were «hed, and th^ tender 
farewells that took plaee, whei^ she par|#d ^m 
her mother and sister, and stepped intp the oar* 
riage, which rolled away at a rapi4 rale. The day 
was fine, the roads not remarkably dusty, and the 
vehicle was a light one ; so that they war^ enabled 
to reach Southamptpn before the wing of night 
was spread abroad. 

Amongst the few individuals, who called th^ 
next morning at Mr9* O^way's house tp welcome 
her return, and to renew their acquaintance w|th 
" the beautiful Miss Crawford/* wa« ? young map 
of some four or five-and-twenty, named punter. 
^e was by prpfession a surgeon, and had suc- 
ceeded in acquiring even more than a competency, 
in addition to the small fortupe his father left him 
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at bis deceasi: btiit Ur M l^t if^n br eleven 
months tiis miners )\Ad jperffectljT ctian^ed^ia 
habits became dlffet^Ht^tbe h>se 6n His dhisek 
^aed— a deadly ^aX6t h&d 8ni)t)lii^d its ijiace--^and 
in fact his soiil appbarfed t6 b^ absorbed in deep 
— intense ^oe. 

This melancholy was howevfer mdteHally diflfer- 
eiit froiri tfiit of f6uhg Crawford: it arose ndt 
frdtn crimiB — li fcdilld ridt— never tiras ft ifaore 
vu-luouS,,^ liiote dtttiable Jrotlnd^ inaii than Heriry 
liunter. Nor iva§ that m^ldncholy ihtermittfentnbw 
cjlt)abk of being expelled by feicitemetit, nor Occa- 
sionally fdrgbtteh in thb society df (ibhijlanlonS, 
o^ by aid of the boitl^. It Was coiistahtly pre- 
sent to tie^r the hektt of hihi Whosfe peate of iiiibd 
was gone fdr ever ! Yet his a|)pedi'ani::e was sllch 
as could hot fail t6 attract atteiltibh. His fipXre 
was genteel, hiS manner^ sdft and polite, and his 
features far from displeasing. We thay therefbrd 
suppoiss how great t^ds Miss Crawford's astonish- 
ment, when he presented himself at the house of 
her aiint : ilnd she cdtdd not help etblaithing, a^ 
there were lid other visitors there at the instant, 
" Good heavens 1 Mr. Hunter, you have been 
very iU !'* 

'* No, Miss CJi-awford," rejplifed the yourig man, 
smilinff bitterly. " Mental aMiction alone has 
wbrked in me thiis change which has dohbtles^ 
struck you." 

" Indeed, then, the ravages of sorro# must he 
far more severe than those o^ the Ribst dangerous 
nralady*-the most deplorable bodily injury." 

" Yes : you are right, "When the body is tor- 
mented with the stings of a grievous sickness, 
man can generally calculate the probable termi- 
nation of his ]^ain and suffering : btit Wblen the 
mfnd has beeii mortally wouilded by the stroke bJT 

affliction— when the heart " and he striick his 

hand against his breast with fearfUl violence, as 
he elevated his voice at the si^ttie time — — " is op- 
pressed b^ Secret and incurable woe— bj^ aii iil- 
tenuil sorrow that no drug^ can remove, no earthly 
anodyne alleviatej-^never, ncVer cAn we ftx the 
era of that mind's ebiiviilesGenc^ at ^n earlier 
period than the date of death-^the jpreSence bf the 
destroyer!" 

*^this fs indeed the Ungtiage df d^Spair !" ei- 
claimed Mrs. Otway, ^ping a teak" from hfer bye j 
" and you— ^biing ihah— Whtit dee^Iy-rbdted woei 
can you have graven on youf heart at so eaHy ^li 
age?" 

"1 will nbt, ladies, beftaV m^ rildlchloii^ ^iefs 
to y.e,** returned tiiinter, While one bf those bitter 
smiles, which exjpressed the state of his feelings 
far better than a thbiisahd ^otdi, agisted his 
lips. *' i»fo— I will not expbSe my fbllifes— my 
weaknesses to your ears ; and yet," he cbhtinued 
slowly, "since man would lattgh at khy avowal of 
them-^woiild treat iny tale With scbrii br jesting 
—Who but Woman can sympathize With ihe— cart 




then^ ? A sudden idea has struck me.'^ 

/* Then art tho\i an ehchantfcSS,'^ was Hunter's 
reply, while a Wush mdntled oh his bhieek, ahd 
left it paler by die contrast than before. 

*' No— tbe very words you ibade use of, ^felative 
to a confession of your misery to men and to 
women, bave.betrayed you. It is hot caused by 
wrecked ambition, defeated schemes of worldly 
gain, avaricious prospects blasted : jeaUusy, envy, 



I ot thalice have no part in itb origin. But it is 
{ hopeless^may I say what ?*' ami deUcaoy s^al 
Emily's lips. 

" Tei» Miis CraWfoird, you have really pehe-| 
trated into th» fountain of— ^^But no matter — ' 
'ti^ a hdpeless Ibve : ani now go^ laugh at me !"^ 

" Far-i-far frbm that," exclaimed Emily, her 
thbttghts dwelling on her possioil for Arnold; 
" because I cah pity ybu !" 

« Aye^I mtiSt be pitied !" returhed the young 
man with violehce. '* Ood has allowed me in his 
mercy,** cbntihUfd he satirically, "to know— to I 
Calculate — to mark almost to an instant the fabur| 
M my death : and tlumgh that death will give 
relifef to all my sorrows — though in the grave - 
there be nuag^ht but the cold worm to prfey upon me, 
still I dread its approach, because I canhot com- 
bat the rapid advances it is making. Night 
witnesses my fbverish head press a sleepless 
pillow : the mbmihg fihds me less refreshed than 
When I sought my cbUch. The moon rolls silently . 
dn, and her silver rays fall upon my burning 
broW— my heavily beating heart : then the sun 
walks in glory from the eastern horizon, and as 
hia beatia^ enliven our hemisphere, they only serve 
to boil ihy hfOod, and set my brain on fire. The 
sbft breezes bf Sjpring may bear mjr sighs upon 
thbir breath, disragaiSed, uncared for : the roar- 
ihg blasts of inclement Winter cbrown them with 
their din. Th6 gay scenes of festivity and mirth 
Seem mockeries of my agony ; and Solitude ren- 
der^ it thb more acute by contemplatioh. Where 
-^Where, then, am I happy ?" 

" But yomr love may not be so hopeless as you 
deem it— so frtdtlessly bestbwed as you imagine 
it," remarked Emily, affected by the energy 
with which Hunter had uttered the foregoing 
Words. 

" Indeed it is I From certain expressionsi— 
ilrom certain pectdiariti'es of manner that I noticed, 
at the bommencemeht Of my passion, oh the part 
of hi^ I addrb, I fbund hbr heart to be another's 
for ever, yes — for ever estranged from me ! 



I discovered that it cbUld not beat in uhison with 
thine: that it cbuld only piiy, never love me. 
And then hoW selfish, hbw jealous is love ! I 
hate the mah she will rehdfer happy-^ahd yet I 
have never Seteh him— or, having seen him, 
khow hibi not. I detest the ihdi^idhal, who is 
the object ot her affection — while I am ignoraht 
of his name, and probably bf his jperson. But 
I find that this hand could dnrost grasp a dag- 
ger td pierce the breast on Which tft)e4iead of her 

may one day rejioSC' Oh ! yes-^I feel sbame to 

myself, that this hand cbuld do it !" 

" Yoii affect me, yburi'g mah," cried the old 
lady, once more wipihg her eyeSj While Emily's 
tears fell j^lehtCously. " How tender muSt b^ thy 

heart 1" 

** Tender! t Would that it Were fllht-^thatit 
Wert rock ; ©r that I had neter IbVted. Tender ! 
'tis mined — ^^seafd ittctnrably^-Wlthered— broken " 
— and his voice was choked with terrible embtiOn, 
as he btlriied his fkee in his hands. 

j>^either Emily nor her ailht ihtierrU][)ted the 
pause that ensued ; tiiey t>iti^ a fellow creature's 
sorrows, and cohsidet%d theih too sacrM to intrude 
upoh by even the syllables bf commiseration. 

** However," cried Hunter, at length recovering 
partial tranquility, arid raising his head abruptly, 
" it has pleased God to afflict me ? and yet what 
have I done to offend the Majesty of Heaven ? 
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What sin can be laid to my chargpe ? Many a 
wicked man, proud in the career of enormity, 
walks scathelessly and even prosperously on the 
face of the earth, while I — I, that have never 
acted contrary to the divine laws — I am perse- 
cuted—I, the innocent, the gutless, am crushed 
—bruised— overpowered— ruined ! What exists 
in the world to prevent me firom committing sui- 
cide ? What can hinder me from curtailing an 
existence f am wearied of — an existence com- 
posed of maddening nights, and a series of mise- 
rable days ? What is it to me if the sun shine 
brightly ? its beams only increase the heat of my 
boiling blood, which circulates like fiery lead 
tlirough my throbbing veins ! What is it to me 
that the flowers flourish-^the trees vegetate — or 
that Nature is blooming and fair ? how can I 
enjoy the world's beauties? They are thriving 
and gay : I am a sapling stricken by the vengeful 
Btorm---destroyed — whithered — dead !*' 

And with these words, the melancholy victim 
of blighted love and hopeless passion seized his 
hat, made but a few steps towards the door, and 
rushed from the house. 

This scene left an unpleasant impression on 
the minds of Emily and her aunt for the rest of 
the day. So changed from what he formerly was 
— so decayed in health — so sunken from liveliness 
to disease and despair->so lost to the whisperings 
of hope, or the breath of consoUtion, was the un- 
fortunate being that had just left them I The 
evening, therefore, was cheerless, and dull for both ; 
till suddenly a loud knock at the front door in- 
terrupted the silence that reigned in the drawing- 
room, and awakened the aunt from a certain 
hrowsiness, which, not amounting to an absolute 
slumber, had come upon her. 

Presently the door opened — and Arnold en- 
tered the room. 

** Ah I Mr. Arnold," cried Emily, with delight 
beaming in her eyes, forgetting at the same mo- 
ment poor Hunter and his sorrows ; " what acci- 
dent brought you hither V* 

** Yourself, dear one," replied he in a low voice 
— and then thus aloud, *' merely a matter of urgent 
business. Miss Crawford — nothing more." 

** Allow me to present you to my^aunt ?" and 
the formal introduction accordingly took place. 

" I must apologize for disturbing Mrs. Otway 
so unseasonably," exclaimed Arnold; ''but the 
friendship I bear the family of Mrs. Crawford in- 
duced me to—** 

No apology is necessary, sir, I assure you re- 
turned the old lady as cordially as she was able. 

" I have heard of your kindness ** 

" Oh ! not at all,** interrupted Arnold, seating 
himself by Emily, and squeezing her hand when 
the aunt*8 head was turned another way. " I 
came by the coach ten minutes ago, and hurried 
to see you as speedily as possible," he added, 
while his glance met that of her who loTed him. 
" Did you see my mother, as you passed the 
house?'* 

''Merely at the window — she did not recognize 
me«*the coach could not stop, although I re- 
quested that favour,** was the answer. 
" And James is still in London ?'* 
" Yes— ^it my house,** was the deceptive reply. 
'< I promised I should not be above a day or two 
absent ; so on Wednesday, or Thursday, I shall 
return. In the meantime, I have taken up my 
nuarters at the hotel.** 



" Only five doors up the street," remarked Mrs. 
Otway. " *Tis a good one too, and cheap, which 
is its best recomimendation. The hotels are really 
so vilely dear in London, Mr. Arnold, now-a-days, 
that it*s quite shocking. I*m sure I spent — let 
me see, what did I spend— why, at the — 
hotel, — square — '* 

" Indeed, madam, so much aa that?*' said 
Arnold, who had been whispering soft things in 
Emily's ear, while Mrs. Otway ^owly drawled 
out the above sentence ; and of course, only 
catching the last words, he understood nothing. 
" As much as what, sir 7" asked the old lady* 

"Ohl I fancied that is,--I thought you 

were at very great expense in London, madam. — 
My dearest girl,'* added he, aside to Miss Crawford, 
while the aunt commenced another harangue, 
" how delighted I am to be thus enabled to see 
thee — to tdk with — to hear thee — to tell thee my 
love — and to drink from those lips the enraptured 

tones of a reciprocal " 

"England than France — is it, not so, Mr. 
Arnold?** were the words that interrupted his im- 
passioned language, and which were the conclusion 
of some remarks the old lady had made, respect- 
ing the comparative cheapness of the two 
countries, having been frequently at Paris. 

"Yes, madam, I agree with you perfectly,'* 
returned Arnold, entirely ignorant of what she 
had been saying. " And now, ladies," ha added, 
taking up his hat, I shall trespass no longer upon 
your time. 

"You will call to-morrow, sir," said Mrs. 
Otway ; " we shall always be delighted to see 
you." 

" A thousand thanks, madam ; I shall not fail 
to take advantage of your very kind invitation ; — 
and after casting a significant look at Emily, 
Arnold withdrew* 

Poor Emily ! thou art marked out as a victim 
of his lusts — the prey to his designs : a faogled 
net, which thou thyself hast partially though in- 
nocently woven, is about to be cast around thee ! 
Oh ! that thou may'st escape the specious snare — 
the complicated meshes I 

On the following morning, Arnold again called 
at Mrs. Qtway*s house, where he found the un- 
fortunate Hunter seated with Emily and her 
aunt, and endeavouring to wile away an hour in 
their society. Mrs. Otway herself had taken a 
great liking to the unhappy youth, and endea- 
voured to her utmost to cheer up his sinking 
spirits by a lively discourse : but he felt the bar- 
renness of joy his heart experienced ; and if a smile 
did ever pass over his pcue countenance, it was 
only transient, resembling the beam which on a 
cloudy night the sickly moon casts upon the sur- 
face of Winter*8 snow. 

After an introduction had been effected, Arnold 
with his usual elegance of manner, politely ques- 
tioned him concerning the principal topics of in- 
terest at Southampton ; and whenever he had an 
opportunity whispered tender things in the ear of 
his Emily. 

Suddenly Hunter arose, and walked towards the 
window, wnile a deep sigh escaped his breast, and 
he exclaimed almost involuntarily," What! can I 
see man happy, when I myself am wretched ? is 
not the sight an addition to my misery ?** 

" Indeed,** remarked Arnold, " all hearts are 
not really filled with joy, when the lips smile, or 
when the eyes appear beaming with delight. 
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Many a fruit ii &ir lad wholeBome to the sigbt, 
while the cote u eaten up with rattemteu. 

Von ue right, bit— Tery right,'* excLdaied 
Hunter, enthusiastically ; " and thntfore my folly 
ii tbe p«ateat in the world, because I cannot, 
dopite of erery attempt, conceal the intenial itate 
of my fiMlingi." 

"Would yon play the hypocrite, theat" en- 
qnired Emily i " I rfmold think not." 

" Yes — if I were abia, Min Crawford ; becauie 
there is no tin io keeping our grieh withio our 
own breasts : no one ia annoyed by that bnt onr- 
icItm — it interrupts no law of moral or social 
order : but then the lire, erer worlting intamally 
with all iti Tigoar, would sooner consome the heart 

' ii conanming mine 1" . 
: this mooimt mother viaitot 
& 



and Ilunlfr took that opportniuly to withdraw. 
The morning slipt rapidly away ; and In tbe even- 
ing Arnold woa engaged to atay for dinner. 

To ha brief, during the three or four days ha 
remained at Southampton, he made such progress 
in his aiDOor, that he doubted not but that Emily 
muat shortly ta]l a victim to her loie and to hi 
desireB. Moat tender were the adieua that too 
place between them ; and tbe grief of Emily was 
only soothed by a promise of hia speedy return, ai 
early u possible, to pass a few more dsya a 
Southampton. He adiiied her not to mention his 
visit to her mother, having previously learnt that 
Mrs. Otway herself never wrote to that qaarter 
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the hoafle, and was not long ere he stepped into a 
post-chaifie on his journey back to London, where 
he well knew his presence would be required by 
Riyingstone and young Crawford. 



CHAPTER V. 

His bosom throbbed high witii raptw* ; and he involun- 
tariJbr exclaimed, " By God, I wiU do it I" 

ROOKWOOD. 

" I WISH Arnold would return/' said Rivingstone 
impatiently, as he sipped his wine after dinner ; 
'*five days has he been absent, and Grod only 
knows what about." 

*' I wish the same," remarked Crawford, filling 
his glass. ** 'Tis useless to remain idly here, while 
our schemes require discussion.'' 

*^ Nothing can proceed without him : he finds 
money when we are not flush from an expedition, 
and ererything we require. Certainly he is a most 
extraordmaiy mm : any pursuit he undertakes, he 
persereres in tO tiba utmost, and never flinches 
at danger. On tiMl Qight, when w» 
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" Yes — yea-»l yemember," cried Crawford 
suddenly, a d«9p gloom spreading oyer his counte- 
nance at the f^miolsceace of that apparently 
dreadful eveql^ io ^Mth his oompaniou so fi:e- 
quently and 9Q fM^y alluded. 

" Hark t I \mf iame one coving up the stair- 
case : j»y )ieaveM> *tk Amold-^I know his step," 
exdajpi^ed Hivipgetone, rising firom his chair. 

In ^Bother fuinttte the mtsod so much required 
entered th« room. After uie usual congratulations 
on meeti^ig, Crawford upbraided him for his long 
absence! Ifut Arnold, with his wonted address, in., 
vented some tale to aceount for it, without ever 
alluding to his visit to Southampton; and 
harmony was speedily restored* 

" I have just been reading in th« biHtel where I 
sfay at the West Bnd,*^ remarked Ami^d after a 
minute's pause, during which be h«d helped him- 
self to some wine, *' an account In Ae newspaper 
of Captain Stewart's being robbed the other ni^rht 
by tlu'ee daring highwaymen ! It was not in the 
least exaggerated ; and the adventure of the ser*- 
jeant with us was also humorously described, 
without mentioning any name, declaring that for 
the sake of the gentleman's character, who was out 
on a drunken &eak with two young fashionables, 
they should forbear any disclosure of that kind. 
How I laughed when I read the written history of 
one of the best stratagems my brain ever invented 
— and it has concocted a few." 

" yhen this Captain Stewart i9 really safe ?— I 
a|p glad pf that !'* exclaimed Crawford. 

" Yes — it appears that not long after we left 
hin^ on the road, a small detatchment accidentally 
passed on duty that way, and brought him to his 
sense^. They had l^nthonis with them ; still it was 
lucky they di4 not trample him to death before 
they saw him : indeed, it would have been more 
polite if we had removed him to the side of the 
road, I think. However, while some of the men 
bore their oiScer back to Hounslow, the ethers 
pursued the robbers. You know the rest," added 
Arnold with a smile. 

•* Now, then, exemplify your cunning onee 
more," said Rivingstone, addressing Arnold, '' in 
giving advice relative to the plan we proposed the 
Other day. It must not be done without caution, 
aiid great dretifpspisetion. In ^ first place, Craw- 



ford, do you consider yourself competent to per- i 
severe in so daring an imposture ?" | 

'* Yes — and to sustain the character too," re- i 
plied the youth eagerly. *' Trust me for that ' 
This is a plot I shoidd glory in — the more particu- 
larly as ** 

" There is no scragging in it," interrupted Ri- 
vingstone with a smile. " That is what you would 
say. But let us hear Arnold's sentiments." 

'*You shall have them. Listen! In my 
opinion, John Bull will more readily swallow a 
good lie at once, than a thing told by halves. We 
must either state an immense sum, or nothing at 
all. If we said a hundred thousand pounds, in- 
quiries, queries, and investigations woiUd soon de- 
tect us : but if we give out that the property is 
worth a cool five or six millions, the whole nation 
will be so effectually astonished, that even the 
King will tremble on hi> throne, fearing that so 
great a capital would be ample enough to overturn 
the very monarchy itself. The charaeteristic of 
an Englishmaa is th9 most stupid credulity where 
impudence dar^ asa^ iomethit^g bordering on 
impossibility— that is, a9 P^ar impossibility as the 
Bubliae is to the rldiculfun l at aiievenU mightily 
improbable. Anything not very — verif extraordi- 
nary would foil to stupefy him» of course : and it is 
only upon the hope of strudug dumb the inquisitive 
and impertinent that our plan lias a chance of 
success." 

^* Your lurguments are ei^eUeDtr" remarked 
Crawford: "and your opinion is in striot ac 
cordanoe with my own." 

'*And with mine too," added Rivingstone. 
** Howevei*, let us proceed*" 

" 'Tis well so far, than," continued Arnold : 
"now for the plan. It would be better if some 
old fool were fouQd«r-and there &re abundance in 
the world*^who has still a sufliciency of sense to 
enter into our schemes, and to co-operate with us. 
He might, as if it weve by accident, become ac- 
quaint^ with Crawford at some large town or 
watering-place, during a fortnight's stay at an 
hotel { it would then be plausible to state that 
Crawford had by his attentions so won the old 
gentleman's heart, that he was determined to 
adopt hii9, and leave him this tremendous fortune, 
which may consist chiefly in Portuguese property. 
Then the supposed patron might bring his sup- 
posed adopted son to London, and take him to 
some hotel, were we will supply them with money 
to throw about in all directions " 

" Allow me to observe one thing," interrupted 
Rivingstone. " Would it not be better to have 
the statement of the old gentleman's tremendous 
wealth first whisperd at the town or vtraterlng-place 
you alluded to, so that when they came togetherr 
to London, the fame of the propestiy would have 
arrived before them t" 

" You are right, Rivingstone,^' cried Arnold ;. 
" then another whisper in the metropolis might 
publish the adoption of a certain youth, who had 
saved the old man's life, at Cheltenham, Bath, or 
any where we chose to arrange.as the spot. The 
metropolis would be on the tiptoe of f xpectfition 
and curiosity to catch a glimpse of an individual 
that oould cover BondrStreet with guineas ; rcr 
port would add a thouaand embellishments — con- 
fiision of opinions would bf the instant result — 
argument, assertion, contradiction, and supposi- 
tion would favour our plot, be^us? the world will 
forget to talk of the foundfttiop, in quaryellinsr 
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abtat iMtahtcHal pirtt •£ the ftbric w« arc fe 
raifce." 

<'Thift is excdltini !" cHed Ciam^ford ih ah eo- 

; staty of jdJTi whi^ lie did not attempt td cdnoeal. 

" By tlie Lord I'll undertake it^ fbi' I feel oonfi^ 

deatttMiiay, motfi than dertain^ if peesiblef of auc- 

cess l" 

" And even if we fkil, there are other theatres 
in the wcM'ld for onr edmtdies besides L^ndoui" 
remftrked RiWhgstotie* 

^'Theti all that aow reihaint is fdr you RiTiHg<- 
stoiie-i^I fnean as t# preiiminariei/' Aaid Arnokt^ 
who tirUtt determine to hare as little to do with 
thd'datiferous patt of these {)lins aspohsible^^ 
dreading the cdnsequehoes of an ezptMiire» in 
ca3e of failure, we presutne, and pfohabljr haribtf 
otheir veascms for hhl m^dti df eoaduct ; *' beeAuse/* 
coiitifitttfd be> **yb^ must new husy yourself in 
findih^«Ut suefa an iddividual as theoile Imen- 
tiofted'^an etd Ml6W tiot known abduttshe capital 
— whil^ I tnust engage myself in providing the 
neee^ai*y funds to pay the Various expenses 
inoid«ntAl to th# &ips to Obedtenhaii or BrightoK^ 
as #«ll as (d fit out 



f> 



«^Ihaeir«ltr^ tsiied Rividgiienei itfter a roo-^ 
mettt'ft eonsid^ratidn^* I Ha^e it noW 1" and h» 
sntfppdd his fingers With ddli^ti 

• What have ydu thought bf? ''itttiuii'ed Craw- 
ford eagerly. 

" Why,*' replied thd dther, •* dn Jftti^Miot hea^j 
not llf ftom th« plantatidnll on the iistete of 
thd Dtfte df Gldtldesteri th«e'« to <fld toan and 
hia WiffeA-ui*-" 

**Thk iTcihity Is dtogdfOus,^'* rertrfrked Ar- 
nold; sfliudirijt td the neighb<»ur&lg ^feAldende of 
Mi's. Crawfbrd. 

•* Not at all : the did mart is of feccentric habits, 
never goes out, ahd never admit* any one to his 
hut.*' ^ ■ 

**Hov»r do ydU knoW fato itt that fease, then ?*' 
asked CrawlbW. 

•*N6ver mind— I dd krtdW him : and that id 
sufficient; His wife dogs every thmg for him ; 
and a vagabond of a sott Supplies them the where- 
with td support etistcnce : he ha^ been put ittfcb 
the county gadl nbt dnce, hut twenty times for 
poaching; yet fortune his generally fiivoufed him 
when brought to trial. Often have I laid con^ 
ceafed for a few hours at this said cottage, whilfe 
the pdlice wetd on the alert, till I could get safely 
back td my little place at HounsloW, where I 
lived without being suspected in the least. How- 
ever, to prd6eed : this old mah, whose ttftme is 
Dimmock, Would prdbably enter into our schemes : 
he is not a fdol, nor Wduld he set the Thames bn 
fire. At tlie same time, if I am not mightily de* 
ceiVed, he is the one stilted for us.** 

"On this matter 1 leave ydu to jiidge," Re- 
marked Arnold ; " act as yout discretiun and 
knowledge of the Dlmmoek fatally wUI allow 
you.*' 

J '\^''K^ .^'^}^^^r" enquired Crawfdrd sud. 
denly. '* Shall I wnte to her before we ptc^ceed 
on our plan, and speak of indifferent subj^, the 
gaiety df London, &c. ?*^ ^ 

",Yes--you had better, James," answered Ar- 

•1? ; V **®? *^*® ^^*^"?. statement is made, sibe 
will be deceived as Well as the reat, till we haVe 
amassed considerable sums df mttneV, and We 

ra wford hung down his head fof a tadment e a 



deef struggle took plaoe in his besom« Should 
he do that which would disappoint, the most 
affectionate of tnothero at the same time as it 
duped the world 7 or should he abandon a pro- 
ject whioh seetaed to promise immense gains ? 
There were hot these alternatives } for of course 
he could not for an instant imagine that she 
Would become a partner in his plans of villainy. 

Arnold marked this oombat,— >tbis war of 
feelingsi and almost dreaded its result. The words 
<* And my mother 1" wete pronoiiDoed with energy 
-^With enthusiasm, at the same time with regret, 
l^ut the battle Was short. Ambition spread all 
its glowing eolouts to the eyes of Crawford ; and 
those werO powerful enough to absorb the melting 
hbes Of virtue and love. AmbitionF-t-that tie- ( 
lasive vision— -that bane of empiresi of prinsi- 
palitiea, of man, and of feeUng*-«mbition in this 
caae stepped officioualy lorward« and stamped the 
decisiOli of one who was hovering between good 
ahd eviL It stifled the remnants oif compunction 
that lingered in the bosom of Crawford t it led 
him omratd— ^baUy to his ntia* WiMi a deei- :, 
ded air he lodied up, hut said nofhiag* He was 
determined to prosednte the undertaking : Arnold } 
84w the conclusion of his delibcratioit* aiMl wm \ 
satisfied. 

The three firiends sate Up till a late how on this 
lAgkiki And it Was agreed that their tnoasures 
should not he too precipitate i that time must be 
allowed for Arnold to exert himself byhisDWn 
peculiar means (the iouroea of Wfaieh wtee un- 
known to his companions) to {nrocureitho neoefsary 
funds for the undertaking ; and that Jiivingstone 
should 1 prodeed at his leisure to the dwdUing of 
old Diounotib Crawford waiB the only one who 
Was .to,^oiiafin idle; and hey in pvefereaoe to re- 
thhiihg to his' mother tiil all should be ready 
(for he dreaded to miiAt the parB&t he Was so 
^os8l3r deoetving), was inpplied with an abund- 
ainee of oash fi^om the produce df Captain $tew- 
art^s poddet^hook (the notes having been auc- 
cessfiiily Changed ) Wherewith to amuse himaeli 
dn the wide theatre of pleasures which London so 
stmply a£fdi!ds,to those Who have the Means to 
di^^ theni 

CHAP^EttVi. 

Houses, chinches, iiiiz*d togethfr^ 
• gtreets, onpleasant in all wtather, 
Frisonsi palaces contiguous. 
Oate^, a bridge, the TbameS itti^ou^, 
oatidf tbiugs enough u> teatpt 9% 

Sfhs^jr eiltaides, inaklet eluyif t 

Bubbles, trades, mechanic art^ 

t^daches, wh^el-bkrrOw^, and &BLtis, 

« * • « 4» ' «» 

Hiis is Londdii ! hdw A ye hke ft ? 



In the meantime Mi^. Crawford aii(Jher beautiftil 
daughter, Catherine, continueti to amuse them- 
selves and each other in their lUtle edttage near 
Baffshot. Catherine Was of that disposition. 
Which, ever gay and lively, firightened the ad- 
Vance of melancholy, atid forbade Visionary sdr- 
PoWs td approach. For real grieft, of dourse, 
her delicate mind f6lt in proportion to their et- 
tent* but these had been but ffeiw:— the loss oi 
her father, and the changing dispdiatldn bt her 
brdther Were the greatest. 

Her ^iry form was to be sd^n \t f^d mdrning 
attending td the fidWers wliieh sh^ reared and 
Bdoriished as If they were animated tvtch !ifo, and 
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gifted with Intelligence sufficient to thank the 
kind care they experienced at her hands. Her 
little feet trod lightly and cautiously amongst tiie 
borders; her fingers, diminutiyely tapered to a 
fault, were ever prompt to support with a stick or 
stay the drooping bud, or the evergreen plant ; 
and then, when the refreshing rains of heaven 
fi^ed, and the dews of night were scarcely capable 
of administering sufficient nutriment, she would 
fetch water, and restore new life, new vigour to 
the beauties of nature that she loved. 

Yes, Catherine — ^those flowers you cherished, 
were emblems of your innocence ; Uieir loveliness 
was characteristic of thine; their insensibility 
alone was at variance with thine accomplishments. 
We have described thy sister Emily— we have 
seen beauties in many climes — we hav#Yetained 
in our memory the features of the Grredan, the 
Italian, and the warm Spaniard — ^but never, never 
did we witness thine equal. Long, long could we 
linger to gaze upon that painting where thy coun- 
tenance is preserved — ^where thme image, as thou 
wast at this period, is retained ; aad did we not 
feel compasuon for our reader, never should we 
be wearied of expatiating on thy charms, thy vir- 
tues, and thine excellencies. 

How different wast thou from thy sister ; how 
different even would have been thy conduct, had 
thy young heart, at this period of uv life, already 
known the feeling of love, like ner's. Thou 
wouldTst not have condescended to hypocrisy—- 
thou would'st not have concealed from an affection- 
ate parent an iota — a tittle of thine actions ; all 
would have bt^'m confessed — all revealed with- 
out reserve to iue ear of her that gave thee birtii. 

But to continue. A week had passed since the 
departure of Emily, when Mrs. Crawford, em- 
boldened by the comparatively kind letter she had 
received from Sir George Momay,and anxious to 
provide for her son in^ the army, or some other 
honourable profession, if possible, determined to 
take a little trip to London with her daughter, and 
supplicate an audience of the baronet. A certain 
pride would have restrained her from doing this, 
had she not contemplated the future, and felt un- 
easy on her son's account. Mr. Arnold had cer- 
tainly often declared that he was the special pro- 
tector of Crawford ; and as he was believed by the 
family — we rneah the female part, James being 
aware of the contrary— -to possess a competent 
income, the youth's prospects in that quarter were 
&vourable to his motner's eyes. That same pride, 
however, which could Qot prevent the mother from 
seeking an interview with her haughty relative, 
was annoyed in this instance, for she did not like 
the idea of receiving so many kindnesses from an 
individual who three years previously was a com- 
plete stranger. She was also desirous of surpris- 
ing Arnold in this matter, and of conferring 
pleasure on her son, b^ i)rocuring for him, as we 
before stated, a commission in the army. She 
therefore informed Catherine of her intentions ; 
and as the lively girl had never seen the metro- 
polis, her joy was excessive. 

On the following morning at half-past eleven,, 
a post-chaise was procured from Bagshot, into 
which Mrs. Crawford and Catherine stepped, and 
started for London. 

Every thing was entirely new to Catherine as 
they entered the metropolis. She had heard of 
its vast extent — she had read of the buildings, 
the parkSy the river, the wonders it possessed ; | 



and her dark black eyes ^>arided with delight, as 
the carriage, by the direction of her mother, drove 
through Hyde- Park into Oxford-Street, not only 
to avoid the crowd of vehicles continually pass* 
ing in Piccadilly, but also to afford her daughter 
an opportunity of seeing that spot which bMuty, 
wealth, fr^hion, and grandeur sought daily, urged 
by various motives— ostentation, pride, orkve! 
It was, however, too eariy at pesent, being 
scarcely three o'clock, for the park to be fiUed : 
and Catherine thus lost that pccask>n of witness- 
ing one of the gayest scenes London can boast 
of. The carriage rolled quickly up Oxford- 
street, and stopped before the house in which 
Mrs. Crawford had taken lodgings by means of 
a letter written the day previous. 

Mrs. Crawford resolved to postpone her visit to 
the house of her obstinate relative till the next 
day ; and therefore contemplated sending for her 
son to pass the evening with them, without 
making him aware of the real object of her trip 
to London. But when Catherine examined the 
only letter he had written since his departure, 
they were not a little annoyed to find no address 
upon it. Attributing this to inadvertency, they 
were obliged to consoM themselves as well as they 
could, Mrs. Crawford not considering it proper 
to take her daughter to either of the theatres 
without a male protector. 

She accordingly wrote a short note to Mr. Ar* 

nold, and sent it to the hotel, in street, whither 

he had directed her and James alwavs to forward 
their correspondence. The person who carried it, 
returned and said that, on application to the land- 
lord, he found Mr. Arnold had been out of Lon- 
don lately, and that he had not visited the hotel 
for some days. Here was another disi^peint- 
ment : Mrs. Crawford knew he had a house in 
town, according to what he had often stated, 
and whereat she supposed James to be living at 
present; but this address was also unknown to 
her. She and her dau^^hter were therefore con- 
strained to pass the evening alone together. 

On the following morning Mrs. Crawford 
stepped into a hackney-coach alone, and pro- 
ceeded to Portland Place, having desired to be 
taken to the house of Sir George Momay. The 
driver knew well the mansion of the baronet men- 
tioned, and drew up to one of the handsomest in 
that quarter. The bell was rung, and a powdered 
domestic answered the appeal. To the enquiries 
of Mrs. Crawford, the servant declared that his 
master had not been at home for some days, that 
he knew not where he was, that he frequently 
came in suddenly for a few hours, and that his 
return was quite uncertain. There was of course 
no alternative left ; and Mrs. Crawford returned 
to her daughter, to whom she related the un- 
successful visit she had paid. A letter was therefore 
penned by Mrs. Crawford, stating that she had 
come to town with the express intention of seeing 
her relative, that she hoped he would grant her 
an interview, and that he would be so condescend- 
ing as to reply to her appeal on his arrival at bis 
dwelling in Pordand Place. The letter had not 
been dispatched above three hours, when the 
door opened, and Arnold entered the room. 

"Ah I Mr. Arnold— we waited your arrival 
witii impatience : last night we sadly wanted you 
to escort us to the theatre ; to-night—" 

** I will accompany you, my dear madam with 
the greatest pleasure.'' 
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" And James- 
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"Shall be of our patty: I will fetch him 
presently," returned Arnold. 

Mrs. Crawford then unfolded to her friend the 
object of her visit to London, although at first she 
had intended to conceal it. He gently chided 
her for not having informed him of her wishes, 
and declared his resolution of waiting personally 
upon Sir George Momay in behalf of Mrs. Craw- 

ford« 

" You remember," said he, " that my influence 
procured the pension you now enjoy ; I will exert 
Ix once more. S George Mornay will be in 
town to-morrow, as I observe by the papers that 
he is expected ; and I shall not fail to see him on 
your behalf. But I will now hasten to my own 
abode and bring James to see you. I should ask you 
there myself, but delicacy prevents such an invita- 
tion : — " and Arnold chuckled inwardly at the 
excellence of his excuse, while Mrs. Crawford ad- 
mired his conduct more than ever. 

To be brief, he bade the ladies a short farewell, 
and instantly proceeded in a hackney coach to 
Leadedhall-street. Luckily Crawford was at 
home, for Rivingstone had gone to Bagshot, upon 
the business already alluded to. 

After the first burst of astonishment on the part 
of the youth, at hearing that his mother was in 
town, he remained silent and thoughtful : but 
Arnold tutored him how to behave, what replies to 
make, as well as to declare that he was living at 
Arnold's house, in such and such a street, no mat- 
ter which— London is a large place, and it was 
easy to fix upon one. Thb was speedily arranged : 
and in another hour the worthy couple were seated 
with Mrs. Crawford and Catherine at their lodgings 
in Oxford-street. 

When evening came, after having dined to- 
gether, they all proceeded to the Haymarket, 
where Cadierine was delighted with the scene, the 
performance, and the crowds of spectators present. 
Arnold appeared intimate wiUi many of the most 
fashionable portion of them : to one he nodded 
fiuniliarly, to another bowed politely, and to others 
distantly, as his humour or acquaintance with 
them directed. But to none did he address him- 
self that evening — he forbore quitting the box, 
fearful of being engaged in conversation : indeed, 
whatever were his motives, he appeared to be 
eager to shun the interchange of words with any ; 
or at all events, if he did whisper a syllable to « 
soul, he took care it should be out of the hearing 
of his. party. His behaviour was, however, re- 
ceived as a compliment by Mrs. Crawford to 
herself and family : and Arnold rose, if possible, 
still higher in her esteem by this vexy circum- 
stance. 

On the following morning Arnold and James 
Crawford again called at the lodgings in Oxford- 
street ; and Arnold, having watched his oppor- 
tunity, whispered to Mrs. Crawfoird " that he had 
seen Sir George Momav, who had promised to 
write in the course of t(ie day.'* He concluded 
by advising her not to inform her son of the mat- 
ter till something was arranged, and till the reply 
was known. To this Mrs. Crawford acceded. 

Arnold then managed to retire shortly, taking 
James with him, but promising to return early in 
the evening. An hour after his departure, the 
following letter was delivered by a servant, with 
Sir George Mornay's compliments, and enclosing 
a note for twenty pounds :-« 



** Madam, 

** Your friend, Mr. Arnold, favoured me with a cat 
this morning, and informed me of yotur arrival in town 
as well as of your wishes with regard to yoor son, Mr 
James Crawford. Also I b^ to acknowledge tiie receipi 
of your letter of yesterday's date. It is impossible fior mc 
to see yoo, or any part of yonr family, from a multiplicity 
of reasons; therefore, if yon value my favour, you will 
never repeat your soUcitattons on tiiat head. As to yooi 
sout I promise that something shall be done for him at 
speedily as possible } but if you will allow me to offer my 
advice, you wiU conceal my intention of benefiting him 
for the present. 

** I have enclosed a small sum—as I bdbre informed 
you that my means are peculiarly limited— sufficient 
to coyer Ihe expenses you may have incurred by your 
Journey to London, and it is my particular desire that 
you return as early as postiMe to your residence neat 
Bagshot. I shall not cease to befriend you ; and the con- 
tents of this letter, with the advice it offers, are founded 
upon the best wishes for your welfare, and that of your 
children. 

*' I have the honour to remain. Madam, 

** Your*s, etc.. etc.. 

"Geoboe Moenat. 
" Portland-place.*' 

"What an extraordinary man!" cried Cathe- 
rine, as her mother concluded this curious epistle 
*' He apparently desires our happiness, and yet ao 
obstinately refuses to see us : he must be a strange 
being, this Sir George Momay I" 

" He is, Catherine, I sbot:dd imagine. However, 
we must not complain ; he assents to the chirf ob- 
ject of my visit,, And promises fiiithfully in behalt 
of James. We must follow his directioiis and re- 
turn home to-morrow." 

** To-morrow, mamma!" exclaimed Catherine 
quickly, for she was not half wearied of London. 

*' Yes, my love ; but I promise that on another 
occasion I will show you more of the metropolis. 
I am certain your good sense will prove to you 
the necessity of obeying Sir George Momay, since 
we are dependent on his bounty and interest.** 

'* How I should like to see this disagreeable 
baronet,'' cried Catherine, pouting. *' He seems 
to give his orders to us with the same imperiousness 
which I fsmcy he uses when talking to his do- 
mestics.'* 

" That very habit of conunand," returned Mrs. 
Crawford, *' often becomes the leading feature of 
a man's conduct in every case." 

'< Then he may mean kindly, at all events," said 
the amiable girl, glancing over the letter. " But 
we must hide this : or else James may see it, con- 
trary to Sir George Mornay's wishes." 

On the following moroinff, James and Arnold 
called to see Mrs. Crawford and Catherine ; and 
they were not annoyed to find that the ladies, were 
about to return home immediately. The post- 
chaise drew up to the door — ^the tnmks were tied 
on — the adieus were said—and Mrs. Crawford, 
with her daughter, soon found themselves whirling 
away at a rapid rate on their road homewards. 

They spoke but little--each being engaged with 
her own thoughts ; and scarcely ten words had 
passed between them, when they arrived ^t Houns- 
low. Here the postilion intended to stop a short 
time ; but as he drove up to the inn, the fore- 
axle-tree gave way, and the carriage, falling for- 
wards, was nearly overturned. 

The ladies screamed with affright ; but the 
door was thrown open, and they were happily ex- 
tricated without having sustained the slightest 
injury, though terribly alarmed. The postilion 
was swearing at his horses in a most scientific and 
earnest manner, although not the slightest blame 
was attributable to the '' hinfemal dumb hanni- 
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mal& wot had caused that ere unforeseen misfor-* 
tulle V* when Mrs. Crawford and Catherine came to 
themselvet araio* Looking round to discover who 
had attfnttd them in their Slemma, a ymng offieer* 
dittoed in the uniform of the cavalry tegimeiit 
stationed at HounsloWi politely stepped up td 
them, and begged to enquire whether they had 
had met with any injiiry. 

" Not the smallest. Sir, I can assure you,'* Re- 
turned Mrs. Crawford ; ** and if it be to you that 
we are indebted ■■ ^ * 

"Oh! do not mention it,** said the ofilcer, 
whose manners were as agreeable as his counte- 
nance was handsome. *' I happened to be standing 
here, and seeing the accident, rushed forward to 
opefi the door. As you have escaped all iiuury» I 
cadnotbut regard this as a happy event — for I am 
selfish — since it has procured me the honour of 
your acquaintaHc^i" 
Mrs. Ci^wford bowed politely. 
*' But you had better walk in whiI6 the accident 
is being remedied. Here, Joseph;" said the 
tflBtierto a Waiter, " shew theie ladies to a par- 
lodr 1^^'* and they followed the Servant to one, the 
stmngef ^11 attending them. 

When the domestic had quitted the toomj the 
^Skm again desired to khbw it there were any- 
tft^ he eodld do fbr the comfort of the ladies. 
: *• My own carriage is h«e atybtur service," he 
aild^d'^atid without waiting for a reply, quitted 
the apartment. 
Ill Ik few mihtiiei he returned. 
"I haVe made enquiries,'* said he, *• and find 
thtt two hours ctttttlot repair the injury your 
chaise has sustaihed : I have therefore taken the 
liberty df plbcin^ my carriage at your disposal.'* 
•' Indeed, Sir," said Mrs. Crawferd, "I could 
not think of acceptmg your very kind offer.'* 

But Hhe was overrded by the officer, who at 
tcngth persuaded hei^ sofUy, thbugh firmly, to 
pre<^eed in his vehicle: and in five minutes a 
bettuti^l carriage, drawn by tWo horses, drove up 
to the door. 

** Captaih Stewart's carriage Waits V* cried a 
(tervant, who etttered. 

** Remove the trunks ihto it from th6 chaise, 
then,'* returned the officer; and his orders 
were speedily obeyed. " You will use it ad you 
please,'* ContitlUed he, addressing the ladies and 
casting a tender glance tdWards the beautiful 
Catherine, whoide hand trembled itt his, as he 
he]))ed her to asbend the steps. 

A thtrasaiid thanks were given by MrS. Craw- 
ford-^and Captain Stewart took a respetftflil leave, 
* till he should have the pleasure of seeing them 
again, an honour he expected shortly.** 

He theti desired his coachman to drive speedily, 
directiiig him Whither he Was to proceed, having 
previously aSdertaitted that point from the postilion 
of the chaiie ; and the carriage drove 6ff 
accordingly, leaving its owner*ft bosom filled with 
the image of the lovely Catherine* 

'Nor did she forget him immediately. t>Uring 
the whole of the ride from HoUnslow to their own 
home, Catherine talked of nothing but the hand- 
some officer J and indeed he was handsome. His 
figure was tall atid elcelleiltly formed : his hair 
Was brown, curling almost into ringlets; — his 
fbrehead was high ;^-hls air Was maiuy, aiid his 
exterior becoming the situation he held. He wore 
a small moustache upon the Upper lip, which 
served to set off more peculiarly nis ivory teeth. 



when smiles revved them. As for his birtlu he 
was the younger son of a noble lord, who allowed 
him an excellent income, on which he lived well, 
without embarrassment, and without contractinor 
debts. His honour was unimpeachable —his 
character blamelesk: he was respected by his 
brother officers, and beloved by his men. His 
manners were strictly gentlemanly, yet frank and 
bland to an extreme ; his heart ever prompted him 
to relieve the necessitous : in fine, his bounty was 
profuse to a fault. 

Of course with regard to his character Catherine 
knew nothing ; but it is not astonishing if she 
talked and thought of the handsome elcterior and 
polished manners ot Captain Stewart Indeed, 
after she and her mother had been some time 
seated once more in their own little parloUr at 
the cottage, Catherine's tongue still gave utter- 
ance to the ideas she had formed concerning one 
who had so materially administere^l to their com- 
fort. 



CHAWeA VII. 

Here lurch'd a wretche who had not crept abroaoe 
For forty years, he face of mortaJ seen : 

Ui cdkamb er liroodinit lU^c a loatnly toad ; 
▲iMl matt his linen tma not very dean. 

CQ$Ue of Jnd$lenc€» 

Mk. lliViwGsto^E kiiew more of the InmatcE of 
the solitary hovel, hear the t^uke of OlOucesfcr's 
park, than he had chosen to confc*as. Many a 
time and often had he taken refuge there, when 
some daring deed had altrio^t led tc his capture ; 
nor unfrequently were the choice articles whic'n 
he found Upoh the highway, in the pockets or 
carriages of travellers, secreted by the wortny 
Mrs. Dimmock, who was not sorry to see her 
patroti, uk she cialled him, when he now entered 
the cottage. 

•« Ah I Mister ftiviriffston*,** cried she, " it*« a 
'nation time sure-ly since I seed ye here. Wot 
sport are ye *ad lately on tlie road t But these 
are d— d bad timed for the gemraert of the pro- 
fession W9t*8 genteel : ^em cracksmen^ geta the 
best off now-a-days, though a few does manage to 
be scragged f sometime^." 

" Yes, in truth, Mrs. Dimmock : but where is 
the old man this morning ?** 

^'HCa in the crib— lying on his bed there, 
the lazy old villani, 1*11 warrant ye. Mister Riving- 
stone. Vy, wot d'ye think t he ar'nt been out of 
the *0Use these three months and more; while 
I*m obligated to get the blunt, bv sending my 
kidX to filch on the preserves and do a Uttfe 
business in that Way at Bagshot. Sure the beaks 
were arter the poor urchin the other day ; and 
he scarcely escaped the darbies^y for they had 
faftt hold On him, before he could make his 
l\icky.** 

** Was he actually caught, thei V* inquired Hi- 
vingstone. 

<rYg8_ji,ut he w'ornt taken afore tbe Justice, for 
r 'appened t6 have a little loose money by great 
chance, and with that I happily bought hoff the 
traps, the warminbs t Howsomever, to day ho*a 
gone to see the miUing-dotesW wot font at Maid- 
enhead : 80 1 'Spose he'll have a riglar flare Up 
and come home at tostlcate'd as the beastiCi in the 
fields, the drunken warlet 1** 



* Barglars. 
§ Chains. 
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''Will it be loBg bdbre i ctn set ^le old 
man,^^ aiked Bivingstsas, seaiiQg^ himself ia a 
ohair, and looking anxieusly towards the mner 
room of the cettMfe. 

** No-9*«iOT^I'lf call him in a lew minutes, atid 
no misti^/' retunied tiie talkative dame, deter-' 
mined not io be disappointed of her ohM. << But 
I say, is there haay thing in the vind that y6 y^at 
my held husband for?'' 

** Nothing fMrtiealar/' 

"Oh I nothing |»artiekler-'-4well — ^well,'* oond- 
oued the eleganr Mrs. Himmopk, patting some 
turf upon the fire to boil'the pot whieh contained 
the dinner t hv it was new nearly twelve o'clock. 
f* By the by, my sun Bill was at *Ounslow t'other 
day, a week or fortnight agone, and there was a 
terrible fitoh up sare- ly — a nation olatAer as faever 
was. There was tidings of a prig having stop- 
ped one captain Stewart of the rigment there, and \ 
ImappOl* a morocky peaderj^ containing riglar 
0kMiesX of the Bank of Hinglandfor i «[>rget 
how mueh'^some two or three hundred pounds, 
that's sartain. Says I to our Bill, saya I, * That 
ore's Mister Rivin^tone, and no mistake/--^He 
saya, sa3r8 he, * He might ha^ been von, but there 
wa» others as well, I heard say,' says he. So th^n 
I said to myselfj, says I, * He's got hold of seme 
new pais,^ ten to von.^^-Is it so. Mister Riving- 
stone — tell us ?** 

^< Qh I yes, to be sure. But I am beginning 
'■-only beginning, I assure 'yoi*, to be rather in 
a hurry; for my bu^ness presses," returned he. 

'* It does, does it ?" said Mrs. Dimmock coolljp. 
** I'll call him directly, for you've always done the 
thing what's right by me. 'Twas but the last 
time save two that you was here, that you give me 
a quid\\ ifbr myself; and then, ven you bought the 
pistols of the old man, there was three hob*^ and 
a tanner ft hover and above, which you also givd* 
me : and you did it in the most nibsomeXX way in 
the world. * No, no, Missus Dimmock,* you says, 
says 3^u, * damii and blast the lift ; i§ keep it for 
yourself, my dear, and tip its your matvley\\\[ intp 
the bargain :' — ^id ye not ?" 

** Very probably I did— ^|ittd I will answer for 
the language. ; But will you sotnmoin your good 
husband if you please f" cried RWiiigstone. 

The old woman now really rose ift earnest, to do 
as she was desired } and her fat please was 
dragged lazily through the small door that opened 
to an inner apartment, whieh she had elegantly 
denominated a oftfr.' 

The one where RivingsConq was- sei^d, ex- 
hibited net those marks <^ poverty wb|ok the ex- 
terior of the dwelling would have wairanted: a 
pemoh to suppose mtitot ekist within* The i&elve^ 
were covered with white plates, and vasious cxM'r 
nary artialps i the floor, fiwme^ of red«|)fie]U, bnc0 
glazed, was spread with Avesh sandi and the tabl^ 
in the middle was odvered by ^ olean though cdturs^ 
napkin, in preparatien for dhmeit. 

The old woman herself was net 'sa untidy in hey 
appearance, as she was inelegant in her choioe of 
words. Her years might he afae«f sixty i hut he| 
form was excessively oapacipus, and kmr facf 
healthy. ' 

This ^as not, however,^ the case with the inr 
dividual shepusfaed into thfcapftrtraenit. He wa| 
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I a man of five or six years older than his wifo, with 
emaciated look, and a treublkig gidt, but possess- 
ing a good' ihtelleet, and a disposition' suited to 
the business he was desired by RIvingstene to un- 
dertake. MoreovffiT, his cpnvtM^atilon wa* itee 
from those mellifluous expressions land focinatiDg 
phrases which enb^ished that made use of by his 
wife. He had been a sohlier when very yousg, 
then a respectable tradesman in* Dublin or Cmtk; 
we forget which : and lastly he had fallen to his 
present predicanaant ^^ by unftnreseenr calamities, 
and unavoidable misfortuiies, in those itim^eft' of 
agricultural distress and oommeisial embarrass- 
ment," as every street- walkang mem^dapt oib* 
serves. For- many years he had led an in- 
dolent kind of lifo at the cottage whete w« ntuar 
find him, having married a low woman, who picked 
up money in various ways, and never troubled him 
to ^cert himself ia the least towardi .co»tribHting 
to the means of their si^pport and eitistenae, Xliis 
suited his indolent habits ; and hie OAred- not 
whether his son became an honest mni^ <m # 
villain, as long as he vfas suffered to temain 4|uiet. 

Suehwasthe individual who noRrientered/the 
room, and humbly bowed to Mr. Kivingsiond. 

** I havo cono,"^ said the worthy as^ociatfidf 
the worthy Arnold and Crawford, whon ^M 
man had seated himself^—** I haioe cornet Jifester 
Dimmopk, to speak to yo« ooneeBni^g a pArtieulAf 
affair,, and to engage you in a businets whieh will 
make our fortunes. In fact, it will open th* purse 
of the money-lender, overqeme the avari<^ «f the 
Jew, eompaand credit ^t every shop in l«i4on, 
and willptobi^bly enable a youqg man m W^ ^ 
ricbest hsivess in the land." ,. 

M Indeed I you speak feirly, Sir* find: nu|y .poior 
mand me. Old as I aip, I coul^ (SRter into any 
scheme that promises pon^uoh<" 

«f Yes-'-but then you are too indolfint, Jfmwrr 
too much given to idle habits* and inaotivilff^V 
pursued' £^gst0Be, as he mu4ed upoA his 
plSns. • 

** You tiiink so I When i ^ed n0t fin&at mjff 
self, I love tranquillity and ^uietiiQiS ; but v^twuil 
am obliged to arouse those dPV(0«nt e^er^es, I 
shall not be foiHid a fJuggMrd." ^ 

«< There's one thing in hist favour, Mister .Hi- 
vingstme^'^ aaki the gM>d My* ^^b» 9-*M giv«A.|p 
tho dqfy^ : thM erfr I'll he sworn to i^ppn nq^ 
'davit, if it was the last day QfmylhenistfPQt-ip 
this varsal world of oii'to*" ••» m ? - , • wt .^ 

** The bumn^sr ^' imimmqi^d Mqwirit cir- 
eumspeation," contintird IMiviiiSsMHM,' /^^Tb^ 
le^t inf^euraey ikf cimdue^ Mike .siig^tni timd- 
yectent allusiott, will betray ev«r^iqg. iUmony* 
judgmentt and as mvoh impudtode ^tyta pAffS€» 
will be fMisentially ntfisssaryt you will v^ii§ ^ 
play yeut pATl hitee nymWistTyrbi^it 4ll4Ll«tWt 
perhaps ; in £i(M? the mhem^ is iwt of .(ha mo^t gki- 
riotu, at the sameiiima the mm fbttgsio^^i J¥Kr 
leadofhaardof^" > 

''Still, if you have thought me con^patflAt to 

ttft4artake anT pfaiii% the mutt^il amx^dlifd to 
^voaaad, whatava? ia its matwa* I m M a^d 
ppQTr^i thwra nothing to lorn* hut-afitry Mm i^ 
gaiq .} :wbat than inaack ilea? I ^J am 4i^«aYVi)?ad 
» a«y ^aj»< ^ha flacai ? and sinca thar-rr^" / 

** Vy, yatt hald fool ; you au'^t a goiug <* ma- 
ra)isa at this tima o*day?'* inquired his wile, 
more willing that Rivingstone's wish should. ba 
attended to than even himaalit: .*< oan't you keep 
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(present. I have been obliged, for certain reasons, 
'to part with « portion of that sum which Captain 
^Stewart supplied, good soul! — By the bye, Bi- 
yingstone, you must tutor the old man in such a 
way, that he may neyer betray himself in conver- 

;sation: I had rather we enlisted a gentleman 
into the service!" 

I ** Rest assured, my dear Arnold, that idl will be 
well. It would appear more suspicious if it were 

! a regular gentleman ; otherwise I might enact the 

j part myself," he added, laughing. " But a vulgar 
sort of fellow is far more likely to be the possessor 

\ of eight or nine millions than any one else.*' 
*' There is sound sense in that," remarked 

j Crawford ; " and he is also the more likely to be 
a parsimonious man. A gentleman, or an indi- 

! vidual who firom his birth and education ought to 

' have liberal ideas, would not be credited when 
stated his revenues were so enormous, and his 
expenses so small I" 

" So far, so good," cried Ameld. ** The hpitr 
is growing late ; to morrow I thali join you early : 
— till then, fiurewell, my friends." 

And he accordingly departed, leavinff ^nog- 
stone and Crawford to seek thek respective ^Mun- 
bers. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Here he wu interrupted by a knifd. 
With "Bama your eyei, your moa^ or your life I" 

Don JVAV. 

Wb shaM not weary our gentle reader with a strict 
narrative of aH the various debates that took 
place in Leadenhall-street concerning the ne&- 
nous schemes already alluded ta Let us then 
suppose that !&ivingstone and Crawford called on 
the old man oear Bagshot ; that thev arranged 
their plans to the satis&ction of all parties ; 
and that Dimmbck, beiiu[well supplied with ap- 
parel and money, set ontbr Chekenhsm, where 
he took tup his quarters at the Plough Hotel. A 
couple of days afterwards a post-chaise drove up 
to the door, and a young gentleman, unattended, 
but of genteel appearance, leapt out.. 

This was James Crawford. 

Here we shall leave them to proaecute their 
plans as ahready agreed upon, and hasten to other 
matters. 

Rivingstone returned to his home at Hounslow, 
till his services should be again wanted, and till 
the event of the scheme was known. Arnold 
bade him adieu for the present, and todc his place 
in the coach for Southampton. 

3ut in the meantime, Captain Stewart had 
called at the cottage, and made his etl<|uiries after 
the liealth of Mrs. Crawford and Catherine. He 
was received with oordiality; for the favour he had 
done them, and the gentlistoanly defi<;acy of his 
manners assured him a welcome reception. Lun- 
cheon was set befcre him ; and a conversation arose 
respecting the highwaymen who occasionally dared 
to molest the midnight, traveller; for of late years 
their number had gradually diminished. Some 
liad, fallen by the rigorous hand of justice — others 
had been sent on a foreign excursion across the 
seas at the expense of the government ; and, in 
fine, seldom was it now that the coachman was 
stopped, or the horseman arrested oq his road. 
Besides, the establishment of the Military College 
—a place expressly adapted to fill the army with 
officers of excellent morality, as they commence 



their lessons at the tender age of thirteen, when 
early impressions are fixed the more indelibl> — 
and a regiment being continually stationed at 
Hounslow, were great impediments in the way of 
the nocturnal plunderer. 

Captain Stewart related the circumstances of 
the robbery that had lately been committed upon 
him, and the loss he had sustained. Mrs. Craw- 
finrd congratulated him upon his narrow escape : 
he then rose to depart, soliciting permission to 
renew his visit — a request that was immediately 
granted. With a graceful bow he rehired; and 
Catherine felt forfv 'that he was gone. 

She knew not wny^ but she could ha re listened 
to his convenatioa tbf whole day, witk nit feeling 
fatigued : at leat she diought so, and ' \ i think sp 
too I for the germinations of affectioi i \ lere burl- 
ding in the bosoms of both. 

Captain 0lvwirt was alfo annoye 1 a t being 
obliged by common courtesy not to extmd his 
visit to too gtf«t a length ; and dui mg l\is ride 
to Hounslow, he OfVfr once ceased thini 'ing of 
the beautiful and taoeeut girl he left '^lund 
him. 

At th6 mew tMe tm the fame day hit brother- 
officeit rallM him on the absenci of bis manner ; 
but he replied briefi^, and toon withdrew to his own 
room, ftiU pondering on the lovely Catherine 
and all she had said durioc him morning's visit. 

He however determined to avail himself of the 
permission granted him lo renew it{ Mid at the 
end of tiie week he dreased tiimself as carefully as 
possible, and mouatiag his hoirte, roce off with 
a light heart towardi the cottage* 

Catherine could not conceal the pi ^asure she 
eiperienped in aeelnf him once more « for a deep 
blush spread a vermillton glew on be« feir fiice, 
vying with the titie of those lips wbe e another 
Anthony might have aealed his destruction. 

The Captain was invited to stay to dinner — an 
invitation that required no repetitibn; The 
morning l^en passed rapidlv away ; a walk in 
the garaip, 4n ins{>ection of every flower Cathe- 
rine herself had cultivated, and a diversified con^ 
versation filled up the flitting time. The evening 
also slipped too — oh 1 far too quickly away ; and 
when he once more, as the clock in the passage 
proclaimed the hour of ten, arose to return to 
Hounslow, their eyes met ; and though the glance 
of each was instantly withdrawn, Stewart read 
the fact of Catherine's inclination towards 
him, while her extreme innocence and inex- 
perience prevented her from making a similar 
discovery. Still she feh pleased that his eyes 
beamed tenderly on her tor an instant : — that 
single look dweU long in her memory ! 

The officer, soon mounted his horse again, aiid 
was proceeding alot^g the road at a moderate 
pace, when suddenly some one started from the 
hedge, and laid hold of the Inridle ; and before 
Stewart could collect himself, the robber burled 
liim to the ^ound. 

The night was clear — the moon rode high and 
beautifuliy in the vast regions of immensity; dis- 
persing her silver rays around. 

Stewart rose from the dust, qui<A as lightning : 
a pistol was presented to his breast by th/e hardy 
assailant^ and as speedily dashed aside. Stewart 
was powerful, aldbough he had been taken by 
surprise. To seize the highwayman was the 
matter of a momenta a severe struggle ensued, 
I when luckily a late coach came up, and the 
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ruffian was carefully secured. The Captain bound 
his hahdi, attd miad6 him tlidtitit en the outside 
of the vehicle, the interior being full. 

When ihty' rtJlchfed Houndow, the hifehway- 
mftti wAi iatl^n fttyta the ^oach^ add lodged in the 
ktrobj^ rdom at the bitmickB. Wete s^tinds i^kte 
plaeM oviBt mih titl hecbbld be handed over to 
the gitBBp d{ justice in the morning. M^dntime 
iht coaehman bofe ^ iidie to Bow-street, desiring 
that ^ dfficer might be setit dowii to take the 
ifiiEilefhctbr intd cUstody. By liitie o'elock oh the 
fbUoWing day the thnners attif ed, and the high- 
t(raymah was ebnveyed to the office at Bow-street 
id nhddr^d his ex^thitiktidil. He did not atiemt>t 
td deh}^ die deed; and C^ljptaih Sitewart, much 
against his will, noW that the business verged 
tdW^ds a driisis, hedrd him fully committed for 
trial, lihd dfdered off to New^te. 

CHAPTER IlL 

<^ehtly i^^ ih9 genMUt whose ttiiig h most siirely 
fraught with death j aUd intidiotu «• the wiles of the fiUtte- 
miV^th^ seducer. 

IfUroducHon, 

Im the memntime^ Arneld proseimted his fire- 
tended suit with Emily at Sduthamptdn*^tfaat 
charming EvaLf whom he jfotind fresh lUid beau- 
tiful as ever 1 

At tbe bttek df Mi^. OtWay's dwelling Was a 
delicious garden, with a summer-house iU a re- 
tirefd «pdt, surfotihded by tWitoil^g jasmines and 
by the olustM^f boughs ef the Spoirtive clematis. 
Thither the beams df the scd^l^ng metidiaii sttn 
cdiild but lanffuidly petietrate ;'-^«nd there the 
odvuM df sweet flowehi gave perfume fd the even- 
ihg breeze^ It Wlis Such a spdi as that whei^, in 
the poetiy of Persian bards, we teed df tbefdod 
Megnoun whispering tales of love to his beautiftil 
Jjellah ( Of Whete Hafls might hive compdsed 
hisidmifed pdeiA to the toses in the bosom ef his 
mistress Petich^rtllsh. 

In this delightful place Arttdld idid his Emily 
were seated. He tdld her of the extent of his 
ldvi», Wllile she listened With Ittptufe atid jey ; 
then'h# declared his intentidv^-^alsely deehted 
his iresolti^n^ of speedily cdmmmiicA^^ With 
her mofller od m hoUbufable metHage ; and as he 
spoke ^dSe apparently hdtiied wdrdS wMl^h came 
»om tL Vetiomed tongtte, timily's heftiNI beat 
^liiekly utid ^e returned the thrilling kiss that 
he impressed ilpon het termlHidn lips* 

Her eyes spfttkled as they met the tettaetrieiiee 

whidi A)nlold east dti her ; ^ftd tiie yielded heif 
Wiiist to his eftei<oaehing airm. 

It was idmdSt the delieidtis hour dC ^un^^set i*^ 
astillttess, dikt tendered the etetiing more en-t 
ehattting, plfevftiled ah)utid^the fldwet^ ket^ 
beginning to hang theik" heUdSj aS if in ptepat^4 
Hdft fbfMimibei'^^ftd file Sky g)*adually became 
4kAtiti as ilie €k>d t>f Diiy Sank dbwn td the emi 
britde^ ef the Western doeftn. 

One hehd df Emily w^ dasped ih ene df At-^ 
n«ld*8i^MiiS ttm stHl enchrtled hek' tiraist, end he 
toyed wt^ that vblupcnoasbdsdm where the hei^rt 
lay which beet for him. 

%er hend leeiined updii Ms shdhlder— her 
iQjttttiant hftir tAt^gled with his : eteh their br^aChs 
miftgled. Pf^Uent kisileS inHfetmed their bibod^ 
«hd )Ss6ily f&lt e kind Ol jdyduS trembliiiig come 
o>^r !ier> at tt4s tender dftlfiande Seemed td prdg<- 
ndsikate a Mil resiidt. 



Her bosom heaved td the jpressure df the se- 
dUcer'sh sind^her better sentiments tted at eyery 
repeated embrace — she made but a slight resist- 
since— ^ was still— all Was &vdurabl0^the op. 
portuttity Was irresistSble j-^^tid with bhly a 
single sigh, she resigned, in a bur^g niom^^nt oi 
Intoidcaung psssidn, that jewel whieh is' evef' a 
far fdrer ornatdent to Wely woihan thk^ all the 

precious Wealth whieh the mines df Qolcondaf 
eeuld jproduce for her adornment t . \ 

l^hesknk upen the seat^— and Arnold Succeeded 
in cohipleting her ruin ! " . 

Knt when the thrilling instants of giillty gkd-l 
hesSWere over — ^When she wesonce mdre entibled' 
to reject— a torrent of tears betrayed her iiientdl 
agony. 

Vainly for a long time did Amdld Attempt to 
soothe her ;— she gaVe herself ujp to despair. By 
degreesi hdwever, her grief became mdderafe:,her' 
ViUaindus seducer swdte by everything most holy ' 
that he would shortly demand her hand in iAikt- 
riagc of her mother : then her tears fell les^ r&bidlyi 
and she sank into his aihns, declaring that ira he,' 
had ruined her, ihe must trust to hi^ hohour, and 
deliver herself over to hie mercy.' He'promised 
faithfully-^e became pacified, &nd gave herself 
up, how that the first plunge wds made, td the^ 
luxuries of love. 

When they agein Sought th^ draWin^-^robm, 
Emily — pdor deluded girl ! had so far composed 
herself, tiiat [her atmt failed to notiide knf little; 
alteration there mic^ht have been in her IdokS., 
Yet ever and anon, she turned red and pal^ ks Sud- 
denly as the canvas of a ship,.^^hen shifting with} 
the wind, alters its hue's in the reys df the sul^ : ' 
then a single tender glaiic^ firom Arnold teealled' 
her scattered ideas. a 

let us reflect — it will be dh nfefbl lessdn— ohi 
the atrocity of the case. A youi^, si loVely, a tdd; 
confiding girVis hasely ruined by ^ Villain ^hoee 
heart is fraught only with lust, btCt Whd is IdVed to 
distraction by the being he takeS edvsntag^ ^. 
het us remember that uhforttinatelythese fnSi^hees 
are frequent, and far. from extradrdinayilt thte: 
world : — ^let us contemplate the terrible etils ttii^ 
entail on the miserable victim of guilty p^SSidnl 
—and, oh t let us essay to close oilr hearts a^iijph 
as possihle against the approach Of thdse aesures 
which thresten such awfal consequenceii to^iiV; 
helpless fellow-creatures ! ^ ' 

Their characters for ever gone— their ^ei^ce di 
mind destrpyed — their hearts almost broken by 
treachery,— themselves degraded, aye 1 Cakt ftbiai 
the rank in society they once,h^)d, — spurned, cpi^-, 
temned, spit upon by the haughty and tifafeelinp, 
individual whose name is haply tinimjpeachabfe i^: 
then j3een patrolling the streets td earn a pl:'edartdtts 
Uvelihood by the sale of their persd^6,-^'dr^ittg 
deep to banish care,— and lastly rend#rit^g^ upf 
their parting sigh either. in a work- house, oT.^h'si 
miserable garret, where nota sin^e ey^ sheds the 
balmy drop of sympathy upon Qiem-jwhere ao 
fond mother, no affectionate husband/i(i^ Kind 
friend enlivens the last moments of fee^ae exist- 
ence— and where Memory, during 4 feldcrttty r^^ 
trospection over tfife actions ofa mis-S]^ent J^fe, d^a 
remark but little to afford the slightest ed^sOl- 
ation :— this— deceitful man, is all thoU hfinge^t 
.on her wWm thou didst render the ^dtlm bf 
thy lust— thiiL hard-hearted viflfiln, is the sketch 
— the short tale of those yearfe she ^etchemy 
drags ont till the hand of death relieves liet,-»- 
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thii U the history — ^read, thou abandoned ruflKan, 
and tremble t 

Nor canst thou say that the picture is over- 
drawn. Go— contemplate the streets of London, 
when the sun has deserted this hemisphere — 
mark the thousands that throng them, the multi- 
tudes of polluted women that affect joy, while the 
cankering worm of woe is in their hearts, and 
while their thoughts do but iU accord with the gau - 
diness of their dress, or the voluptuous language 
of their tongue. Then see others of a more de- 
graded stamp still — half naked, shivering in the 
cold, expelled from a wretched lodging by a ruth- 
less landlady,— abroad in the world without friends 
or asustance, — Oh 1 gaze on all this — and do not 
dare affirm that we have misrepresented the state 
of those unfortunate creatures ! 

But to continue. 

On the following day Arnold presented himself 
as usual at Mrs. Otway's house, and was greeted 
by Emily with smiles. 

Mr. fiunter was also there. Of course he 
noticed the happiness which the two lovers en- 
joyed in each other's presence — but his heart 
sickened within him. 

Arnold was not a little delighted to perceive 
that Emily had recovered herseU so far as to con- 
ceal any sudden emotion which might have ocea- 
sionally agitated her breast They managed to 
esc^>e to the garden, leaving Mrs. Otway and 
Hunter together in the drawing-room. They 
•eated themaelves in the summer-house, and com- 
menced a serious converration ; for Emiljr was 
earnest in supplicating Arnold to hasten without 
delay to her mother, and request her hand in mar- 
riage. She declared that she was confident Mrs. 
Crawford, so fkr from hesitating, would gladly 
accept his offer : and he affirmed his intention of 
speedily repairing to Baffshot for that purpose. 

<* Ym,*' said Emily, "because my whole life is 
wrapped up in you ; my existence depends on the 
way you requite my love ! And remember, Ar- 
audt that I was pure and innocent till yon came ; 
you have plucked a flower that bloomed without 
a foult— therefore must you ever wear it next your 
heart: for if you were to deceive me—" 

*' Deceive you, dearest — how can you utter such 
a word t" interrupted the hypocrite. "Till the 
cold hand of death, Emily, plant its mark upon 
my brow, shall I evei consult your felicity. Kiss 
me, dear one — and consider it to be the bond that 
links our hearts together at this moment and for 

ever l" 

" I can— -I must believe you— you have me in 
your power. In your presence must I always 
blush, if you make me not your wife. Oh ! thou 
could'st not deceive me I" 

" Emily, you ought to be aware that I would 
not I Do you doubt me !^' 

" No, Arnold," returned the poor girl ; ** but 
you do not know how happy I should be, if you 
weuld once more take all you hold sacred to testify 
that I shall be your lawfiU wife. I am so already, 
you said, in the si^ht of heaven : ^.then swear by 
heaven Uiat you will make loe so'ih the sight of 
men 1" 

And as she uttered these affecting words, the 
beautiful girl gazed so fondly on the deceiver's 
countenance,- &t the glance she eave ought to 
have thawed the icy indifference of his heart, and 
rendered it capable of doing a deed of Justice as 
well as of meroy. 



But he replied still with the language of false- 
hood. 

" I do swear — I do, my dearest Emily," said he. 
" May God — may all I reverence in those worlds 
invisible, of which the religionist writes, hear my 
vow, and consecrate it. Are you pleased now V* 

** Tes — ^you have no idea, Arnold, how much 
happier I feel. Oh 1 that was a dreadful night , 
— last night ! At one time I lay weeping on my 
pillow to think that I was ruined — at another 
I was glad of what had occurred, because I hoped 
it would prevent any postponement of our union. 
Then I tnought of my mother — my poor mother 
— my dear affectionate parent, who— -if she kn^ew 
my crime — my disgrace, Arnold—" 

" Call it not so : how is thai a crime which in- 
jures none? it cannot be, smce our marriage 
will wipe away all reproach, and not a soul in the 
wide world can ever penetrate our secret." 

" Oh ! then I will pot repine : — ^but you love 
me, do yo not ? are you very sure that you love 
me ?" enquired Emily tenderly- 

" Emily — ^you have heard that young Hunter 
give a touching picture of his love : — ^mine then is 
a thousand times more firmly— more deeply 
rooted." 

" And of course you could not wound the feel- 
ings of her you adore so muchf " 

** Impossible, my dear giri ! But wherefore Aese 
queries !" 

" Only to persuade myself that you do not in- 
tend to deceive me ; and that you will not triumph 
over your poor confiding Emily !" 

" Hush !— depend upon me — look to the fulfil- 
ment of my promise as a thing indubitably fixed," 
said Arnold, deliberately affirming that which for 
many reasons he never meant, and indeed could 
not possiblv perform. 

" With that I must rest satisfied," returned the 
too confiding girl. " Now let us rejoin my aunt : 
we have been long enough absent— not too long 
for me — but sufficiently so to excite her suspi- 
cions." 

They accordingly left the garden, entered the 
house, and found toat Hunter had departed. 

Mrs. Otway — experienced though she was in the 
ways of the world — did not suspect tiiat any- 
thing wrong was goinff on between her niece 
and Arnold. She had always been led to consider 
him as the friend and benefactor of the Crawford 
family, and of cour^ supposed that he must be 
upon terms of the utmost intimacy with every 
member of it, more as a father or uncle than 
in any other quality. This was greatly in fiivour of 

Eoor Emily ; for the quick glance of one, who might 
ave been suspicious as to the real light in which 
Arnold stood with regard to her, would speedijy 
have detected her secret. 

On Arnold's return to the inn, a letter was put 
into his handa. He knew the writing, and hastily 
opened it. It had been directed to him first at 
his hotel in London : then, in consequence of the 
orders he left there on his departure to South- 
ampton, it was re-directed to the inn where he was 
living at this town. The contents not only as- 
tonished but also seriously alarmed him ; ond he 
was resolved to hasten to London i^nmediately. 

He hurried once more to Mrs. Otway's house, 
and told Emily that he felt uneaqr till he had 
spoken to her mother on the subject of their 
marrisge. She was of course delighted to hear 
this news; and tears of joy fell over her blushing 
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cheeki, like dew glittering on the budding rose of 
red. He gave her the address of his hotel in 
London, promised to write as speedily as possible, 
took an affectionate farewell of the beautiful crea- 
ture he now intended to abandon for ever, andwaa 
soon on hi» way to the metropolis. 

CHAPTER X. 

DiBguise, I see thou art a wickedness, 
Wherein the pregnant enemy does much. 

Shakspeabs. 

About three weeks had elapsed since Arnold 
parted with Crawford and Rivmgstone ; he there- 
fore felt anxious to know how the plans were pro- 
ceeding. He arrived late in the evening at the 
hotel he usually frequented, and ordered some re- 
freshment in the conee-room. On entering that 
apartment he saw a knot of half a dozen indi- 
viduals conversing seriously together at a table. 
Their knowing shrugs, shrewd looks, and solemn 
tones attracted his attention: he accordingly 
placed himself at a table near enough to hear 
their apparently interesting discourse. 

*' It IS most extraordinary,'' said one. '' Such a 
fortune could command palaces of marble, and 
dishes of gold in the kitchin, roasting spits set 
with pearls, and a jack whose wheel turned on a 
diamond." 

** What a pity that it should have £Eillen into the 
hands of an old fool, as they say he is," remarked 
anodier. ** How closely too he has hitherto kept 
his secret I I dare say that if he had never known 
diat young Crawly---Crawford, or whatever his 
name may be, no one would have been a bit the 
wiser as to his hoarded riches, than the world was 
a month ago." 

** Some men are born to be lucky," cried a third 
person : *' this boy is the only son of a widow 
near Bagshot, or Staines, living in a poor cottage, 
in an out-of-die-way kind of place. And yet he 
may probably succeed to all this property^after 
his mother has so long subsisted, as I have been 
told by good authority, on the bounty of Sir George 
Mornay, who is .*' 

'*Hush! hush I" interrupted another, pointing 
to Arnold, and whispaing— most likely to make 
him recollect that a stranger was present, and that 
he must be cautious how be uttered anything de« 
trimental to the character of the baronet alhided 
to. 

'* Oh ! indeed I" continued the incautious indi- 
vidual, who had thus received a timely hint, it 
seemed. " But as I was sayinf , some are bom 
to be IttdEy." 

** And how parsimoniously the rich old fellow 
lives too," said another individual, alluding to die 
fiormer part of their conversation's topic; ** no 
carriage-^no servants 'of his own— and reading 
his bill carefully over every morning. Yet he has 
done somechantiUe deeds : an execution for ahun- 
dred poiuid* was put into a poor wretch's house at 
Cheltenham; he heard of it, went at night time 
and paid it ; he then sneaked away from having 
performed a good action, like a boy from an 
orchard that he has just plundered." 

" A broiled fowl, a bottle of daret— and a fig 
for th« old man, his twelve or fourteoi millions, 
the boy Crawbcorry, and all !" exclaimed a fiit little 
fellow with a nose on which divers carbuncles 
were tastefully stiiddadi in order to exemplify the 
owner*! love of good Port. ** Who will join me t" 
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returned his neighbour, *'you 
the good things of this life: 
a broiled fowl is certainly no bad dish with mush- • 
room sauce, and flanked by a bottle of the best 
Lafitte." 

Arnold had now finished his repast ; and seeing 
that no farther information was to be had from 
the party in the eoffee-room of the — hotel, he 
was determined to retire to bed, and transact next 
day that business which had brought him so ab- 
ruptly to town, from the charming presence and 
luxurious embraces of the deluded girl he had de- 
liberately ruined. 

When the light was extinguished, sleep lulled 
him not to rest; his spirits were too nig|h to 
allow the enjojrment of immediate slumber. 
Oh I what raptures had filled his heart when 
he listened to the conversation of the people 
below. It was evident that the most enwmous 
fidsehood man ever had the impudence to utter, 
was credited by all who had yet heard ic 

It was morever evident, from what he had heard 
in the cofiee-room, that by this time the report 
had made its way all over London, and was 
greedily swallowed by credulity. He pictured 
to himself the avaricious money-lenders that 
would flock around Crawford, on his arrival 
in London — ^the obsequious tradesmen that would 
actually force their goods upon him — the ac-* 
commodating banker that would advance a sum 
upon his promissorv note — the duped heiresses, 
anxious to join then fcnrtunes with his enormous 
one — and, in fine, the admiring and credulous 
individuals ready to overload him with presents, 
or articles upon credit almost without being asked, 
in order to win his notice, and secure his favour. 
He thought of the vast sums of actual money thus 
to be amassed.; and then, while he himself was 
passive the whole time, the best p4rt of the 
scheme's products would be for him :— 4asdy, when 
the discovery, which must camt sooner or lat^r, 
should be made, he could not be impeached as an 
accomplice. No— no : he would take geod cstre 
of that ! He would, in fine, be the only one really 
well off eventually ! 

Such were the reflections which kept him awake 
till an ewtlf hour in the morning, when slurabei 
cut short his meditations. 

He arose late to his breakfast, and afterwardt* 
set off to Newgate. 

On his arrival at the prison he was speedily ad- 
mitted, and shown into the cell where his friend 
Rivingstone was domiciliated — for it was no other 
than this worthy gentleman who had attempted 
to rob Captain Stewart, and who was the writer ok 
the letter Arnold received at Southampton. The 
prisoner was delighted to see his firiend, and en- 
quired how the grand jdot went on, although die 
probability was that he would not live to profit by 
ite fruiu. In fact he seemed perfectly indifferent 
as to his approaching fate— we say /ate, because 
at that time his crime was one involving a capital 
penalty. 

"Well, I am in the Stone Jug at last," ex- 
claimed Rlvingfltone," when he and Amcdd were 
seated on two miserable chairs beside as wretehed 
a table. 

" Tis unfortunate^ very unfortanate, my firiend 
I read in the newspaper that Captain Stewart had 
again been attacked, and that he had captured the 
thief; but how great was my astonishment on re- 
ceiving your letter." 
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'* And what do you suppose will be my fote f — I 
ittWt tell you/' oontiHued Rivfaig|ttmie, ^'that 
when new prisoAeni arrive here, a Juige and jury 
are appMdrtsd by the oldest Imniites : aUNl thOB, with 
all the toliMDiiity in this woiU, they tried Me the 
day I was sent to Newgate. I have been aM wl td 
that iattanoes hmre rarely ocourl'ed where ^neAock 
trihutxal has errad in its decisiMi. I W» eatt by 
th0m Ibr death: the gallows^ theov'' ftdded he 
coolly, *«ta»t be my ineWtaUe ihtet" 

'<Aadi what the deVil ii thatt" said another 
piriaonev, who in paBting had oaMght the laftt 
words at Rivingaiotiei ' * I nin as certain of being 
scragged as you are, my cove,*' continued hn^ stop- 
ping A meineiltt "aittBe whyt I and som« other 
rollocking oradosmen ftreAe 4kt9 « tv^Vt trib^* 
merely Ud^a gmt$ni p<mni$ $ f when the Varmint 
madis show for m&Utng, and wn were obligated 
against oulr will to slit his windpipe into a small 
bat(ea**h(^e«-*thnt's ally I asante you. iThe beaks 
got scent of it; and we Were trappwi» afore we 
could make ourselves ^uflciently eearee^ at tight 
aawinkey^ Three prigs btiide me, now in the 
Jug^ were my pals ; and we shall all dance upon 
nothing to amuse the people assembled.** 

With these words he walked away humming n 
fane. 

** Be not down-hearted| howeverv mjr dear fd- 
low," cried Arnolds ** Bear yooT misfortunes Uke 
ajsan." 

*^J do, indeed,** rejoined Rhringstone. ** But 
Imu thinking Whether Sir George Mornay may 
have any intereit in Jamea Cmwford's sueoes- 
sion to his tltlc-^lbr estates there aTe none.*' 

<< Why^Wherefore this question?** exclaimed 
Arnold hastily, as he drew close to his companion. 

"Bocauie I have t);e means in my power to 
prevent or eniure that anocession. Now that 1 
am hel«, it matters not. If I an to die, to keep 
the secret were usaltas « if i HVe^ the rest of my 
ezistenee must be pasied in other oUmes." 

"Explain yoursei^-^what a the meaning of alt 
this ?". /demanded Arnold, remarkably excited^ 

** Nothing ttiore nor lesi tha n" ■ * ** 

" Than what V 

** Than that I am the Wesbett of whom you 
mttst have donbtksa heard 1" 

'* dracians henvons 1" cried Arnold in aatonisb* 
ment 

<( Nay^the very same : I do not wonder ihat 
you are surprised." 

** Hdw 1 you th« indiv^diaal who cut the page 
out of the register, by whith yowi^ Crawford 



•< YMM«and when I oame to oxittiiMl it, I found 
it contained Mra. CraWibrd'i marriage. I Was 
sorry— rbut knew not what course to nuraue, and 
ever since have thought or cared little about it. 
I tore out ibe whole leaf f^ a person Who bribed 
me Well, and who hid some interest itt destroy. 
ing the tracefe of anpther entry that happened to 
bt made on that sama leaf* I wsis found out ; and 
sent to prison on a remand/' 

** And you escaped from prison ?" said Arnold 
interrogatively. 

<* Weli-^tben yoii may conceive my astonish*' 
ment when I Was first introduoed by you td thM 
very James — the boy I had prevented " 

*<Tiiie^and now' I recollect the falte informa- 
tion you gave hhn on the night we eased Gsfptain 

* Brdke ioto a centl^ttatiS butue. t to conunifc a 
fswtesl baiglary. 



Stewart of his loose cash, while we were walkin|; 
ih>m Kensington. Bttt have you the papet Witb 
you?'* 

" I h^Ve kept it ever sihce, knd now hare it in 
my pocket-book,'* returned Rivingstoile. * Some 
Aitatity has flilways hindered tne from dedrtiying it \ 
but now it may be usefril. Frobably Sit^ George 
Mornay would interest himself for me, to obtain 
a commutation of my sentmoe, when it is pasted, 
if I surrender the certificate 1# his discretion. 
Either he wotlM be willing that young Garnet Craw, 
ford should succeed him, or that he should not: 
there is no other alternative, since be cannot feel 
indiffrt^nt ih the matber. The thitig it perfectly 
clear : if the fbrmer, ntnii he Will be itjoicied to 
diseovdr the necessary dociiiment : if the lattet, hi; 
will be equally happy to desttoy it." 

« Your reasoning is cdrrect,** said Arndld. " I 
will hasteh this instant to the baroilet, should he 
be in town, ahd make some aTrangeiiient: TbUir 
trial WiH come on speedily \ he shall use his influ- 
ence after yonr siintente is pronounced.** 

"Lose no time — for at least vour reply Will 
ease me of the little suspense I fe^. The moment 
he either calls here, or sends his solenm word ot 
honour in writing, as a gentleman, to stand by his 
agkvement, the paper shill be delivered up." 

** You may expect me back as soon as poFsible :'* 
and with these words Arnold departed— but ilot to 
Portland Place. 

He had private reasons of his own for desiring to 
posset the certificate in question ; and he striJled 
leisurely into a coffee-house bard by, and amused 
himself with the newspapers for |i coi^le oif hoursh. 

Now, although Rlvingstone — for so wc shall con- 
tiiitie to call hun— was a man of uncommon firm- 
ness, and almost totally indifferent to any fate 
that might await him — still when a |:ay of bope 
gleamed in upon him, even through the iron bars 
of a gaol, he of course felt some anxiety unt^ 
he oould be satisfied as to the result, it 
was therefore with a fluttering heart that ha be- 
held the re-eppCarance of Arnold. 

** I have been,'' said this individual, '< to the iVest 
End, and luckily found Sir George Mornay $t 
home. I stated all to him i and he is most adxious 
to have the certificate. But ha declares that ha 
cannot in such a case put his hand to paper-^ 
neither can he call here upon ymi, for obrioas 
reasons. He will no(, in jfoet^>ootspcolaiaB Jut 
rank and character. I vainly remonstrated witk 
him : all he said wiat to this pttrpbrth*' I.giti iny 
most tolet^n w»rd qf htmmr, as a getdlemtmt that I 
wid perform njf promitet and do oil tiUtt is in mjf 
power to obtain a commutation of fVetcott*s •setiientey 
whatever i^p^Oji be***' 

* * What ocrirse, then* do yaii advite ? " 

** Trust |o )u8 bonour-<-to his generasiif . You 
will gain nothing iiy a refbsal— 'he is positive : you 
may succeed 1;^ agreewg to his tennft,'^«^wera the 
arguments uned by the wiiy deoeiver} 

*' I think ao— take it:^^' and BiviniistDBe no^ 
cordingiy gave the paper to Ainoldj whose ty^s 
sparkled with d^ight, as ha folded itnp^ and placed 
it in his.pocketibook^ 

** I shall bring yOn a fhvQurable reply," said 
Arnold, once mtord leairing his friend, to take th 
ceriaficMe, at he dedared^ to Sfar George M omey 
bat nothing was further ttota hit idtebtkmi. 

In fine^ he rctanied with the pretended ariiWe 
of Ac. baronet promlRdg the tttHioli exertibit at 
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Urn ferewell, leaving him buoyed up with basdesi 
l^opqs mi a confidence without real fouqdatiOn. 

In the Qjdnr^e of the afternoon, Arnold saHntere4 
Ininrelj up Bond-street. Enteriiig a Onap^ h^ 
asked for som^ trifling article—a pair of gloves. 
Whil^ ha was malting bis selection, he demanded 
with an air of indifferenca, '* Whether thete wer^ 
any fresh tidings concerning the old man, ^^^O80 
property was so ej^tensire ?'' 

** We have heard, Sir,'^ returned the obsequion^ 
shopkee pfer, that he hitends coming to London. I 
am sor^.I bopp that the report 4^ true — traci^men 
must have custom, 8ir^<-they must, I assume you, 
Sir— and the tradfc is bad, JiJir, moreover. — Tiy 
this pall*! Sir." 

** It will do^-dook me out some more of the 
same site. But;*' continued Arnold, ** do you 
really suppose this Mr.— Mr. — what's his pgfla&V* 
** Fitzgerald, 8ir-rrfthe youth is named Crawford, 
Sir-^a relation to Sir George Momay, Sir, I have 
h^ard — an excellent young nj»n» iSJr/' was t^e 
reply* 

♦♦Well, then— -tMs Mr; Fitzgerald — is be 

actually the master of — ^how mucb 3p (hey s^y V* 

^* At first we heardy Sir^— exiactly the si«e» y»u 

see, Sir^-that he possessed property to the 

aniount of ten millions r" 

" Sterling money ?" 

"Oh I no. Sip— foreign propeity«»— he ii the 



silf nt partner in many great houses at Lisbon, we 
believe, ^ir. , But Ibere are yariou^ reports, Sir, 
as to tb& actual sum : for ray part, I fancy it to be 
much .more than any one imagines — som6 dghteen 
millinnSf I'll lay tlie |^e;3t cachmere shtf wl in my 
shop io a common^^yes, Sir, a very common pair 
of gloves.'* 

*' And when is the old gentleman expected ?" . 

We must observe that Arnold, ever oautious i^s 
to his own safety, had forbidden Crawford and 
pimmock, aliqs ^tzgera|^, to write to eitheir him 
or KiTingstene, ^cept in case* of the utmost need, 
allegkig, for a reason, thatacoidents ttiight happep 
with letters* . 

" To-morrow or the next day. Sir, I have un- 
derstood; |uid the young gentleman who saved his 
life, is with him,'* was the reply given to his ijues- 
' tiba, !.■•■• ■ ' ■ ' . 

i *f indeed«»^ow nMeh te the glo?6s V^ 
>< ^^ Six ^airs, Skr-rthii will be eigHtAcoi shillit^ 
—thank. yoa/SifH^ops jma. will remember my 
«hop i^-^-goodmomiag. Sir:*'— and Arnold 
walked aWay. 

^i^all not fi^igue our readets by relathig the 
(^nvfersations he had with vaH^os' people during 
the day, touching tJie seh«Me he had himself plah- 
tted. Everybody told him a different t»le : vague 
• reports as to th6 lifaraunt bf the fortune were only 
in *eali^ abroad, though 'none admitted their ig- 
norance of the real sum. And thi^ very pridp, in 
notWiAinjg to know lefts than their neighbours,. 
<^d the cause tdl' the good in I4i6 world, and served 
more nmtaiidly than ahy thing ^86 to consecrate 
the imposture; because some, with an intelligent 
shrug of the shoulder, or shake of the head, would 
give4)thers to understand that they knew. from 
oertain un(|Ufl0ttonabie authority, which they could 
not mentiyn^ tijat the |>rop0rty wai? ncS one ferthing 
Jesp fihsffi «i^and-so; wh0it another set pretended 
tot hmte known for years thai moh wealth 'ww ac^ 
i;tu% potsiiessed by one man. 



Tbua fOl London cradite4 1^« tale : the balU(5- 
siBgers, or baUad^vepdon, eiied pamphlets for 
Sale, pretending to contain narratives of the rich 
>tr. Fitzgerald's cha^:49ter, birth, prpfession, edu- 
cation, and manners. Some d«3ared be was a 
Sco^hman, and had made his money as a merchant 
in Bdinb^irgh— others said h? had sqld pptato^s 
forty years ago m DubUn-r-one affirmed his having 
lived as a rag-merohaBt half a century back, when 
he was y^ yoring, in the purlieus of Saffron- HiU 
—but all agreed that lor a Jong while he had been 
abroad amassing the mighty treasures which Croesus 
might have en^dl 

Pl«ver men shook their hea4^» fearing those 
treasures were not bonestJjr acquired, and even 
venturing to hint that English banditti had lately 
infflsted many places pn the Contihent, particularly 
in Italy; the poor and ignorant sworq he had 
d^aUngs with the devfl, and had been studying the 
black art^ in the forest$ of Oermway ; moderate 
mep, neithfir very wise nor veiy silly, vary rich nor 
very indigent, only tried to look knowing, and 
averred that the wjioje w^fcftlth was acquired by 
bcmst industry and successful trade ov^ the 
world. 

Then arpie debiates qoncenung the locality ?ind 
nature of the property. One a^rmed it tp ^umt 
of investments m various foreign funds, under 
diflR?rent names ; others supposed it to be ^ex- 
tensive interests in numerovMs large vq^chants* 
(houses in every part of the Continent where 
commerce most flourishes : — in fine, no tw^ i|idi- 
vidw^sj agreed where to fix it. 

Arnold was almost mad with delights he saw 
that the world was miost egregiously duped, — that 
men's mh^ds 1^4 readily swallowed the falsehood 
— and that great advantages would be the result. 



CHAFTER XL 

OnH^'4 (hat traytor viJe the letter redda 

HvR ^de witiu*ne4, n^ aprrow yn his e'en ; 
Wythottteu plyish uj)pn Ws fe4tin;esi spredde 

ge ^awe tl^^ saddest p^^per tliat h^di been '-^ ' 
e crafted nqt his yrpjin harte, J ween, 
He drapt np chrystall on the scyll writ pa^c, 
^ But ever kept that recklessness of mein, 
That ne'er suspicion's glance could y-epjjage, , 
Nor ;n9k^ m|gt|rU8^ tjie heafp^d of ^xperienc'd a^e ! 

' : PW Poem. 

/.. . . , 

OiK the fpUowing morning tlie ensuing lette£& 
were foimd upon the table of Arnold's private sit- 
ting room, i^hen h^ drsdended i^om his bed- 
ebamber to teeakf^st^ 

The first was fl-om Emily, hnd win thus : 

' "(touthampton. ■ 
" Mv DEAaEsi SvAvi^aY, 

" I have taken advantage of the address you left y^itli 
me, tq write a One, for two reasons : the fir8t is, that I 
Uel my mind will he relieved by disoouxsini^ even on psper 
with, him I loy? ; tl^e second, that th^ ace strange i«p9r|s 
current in Southampton concerp^ig zny brother. We ha^ 
heard that there H an individuaS, at present' residing fli 
Oheltenfaamy aanied Fltigerald* whon life has been saved 
by a Ji^ Cfuiwtojra, to vhqTn he hail in if^nifq^enice (sJ^cm 
a great likipg ; and, a$ I^l^ fortune is 8^i4 U> bei ad great as 
the interest of the national a^bt— th|s is wh^ Mr. llunter 
has Just informed us— 'if ttiat Cr&wford really were* our 
James,' I thmi^t at- first, * wh«t a happy ^vent Inroar 
family wUl it probably be l" 

•* Then I wondered how James, whom I supposed to be 
riMi4iaff<at;yoHi house in London, could be at Cheltenham; : 
but the newspaper came in, f^^d l^r^^Vfci )M^flad a doubt I 
^at it was my own brother, becai^se it gave a slumsil^tqh Oj 
otir j^tihil^,ftc; and oursituatioia witli i'egafd toSirOeoige 
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Mwnay, whom it jastly calls ' a time-serving man, without 
any visible means of supporting the scanty style he does 
nanage to keep up in Poruand-plaoe,— an individual whose 
character is not the most free in the world from stain and 
who must supply by gambling, or other vicious pursuits, 
the enormous breach his extravagances have made in a 
fortune never eondderable.* 

*'The paii«raph then touched on the allkirs of Mr. 
Fitagerald, and at length concluded thus :— * We suppose 
that the haughty baronet who has so long barbarouslv re- 
vised to hold any communication with lus poor relatives, 
will now d^ge his mode of conduct, and be one of the 
aist to take Mr. Crawford bv the hand, since that youth's 
prospects, altiiough uncertain, are even better than those 
of the actual heir to any property in England. Should Sir 
George Momay act in this manner, we hope the spirited 
son oChis deceased cousin will reject with scorn the over- 
tures of an individual whose advances of friendship are 
merely the fiilSe coins with which he endeavours to cheat his 
credulous ne^hbour.* Why the journal is so bitter against 
the baronet, I cannot say. 

** And now let me ask you how yon succeeded with mv 
mother ? Write if you cannot come immediately, for God s 
sake, and relieve my anxiety. Oh! Stanley, if you love 
me— if >ou have any feeling for her, who fondly, too fondly, 
perhaps, confided in you, and on your honour— if yeu re- 
gard tnose solemn vows which you pledged in the sight of 
Heaven*b awftd majesty ere you left me at Southampton, 
—do not trifle with me--but either make me your wife» or 
seal my doom at once by a refusal ! Suspense is stUl more 
agonising than actual knowledge of the worst. 

** Mr. Hunter said to me lais morning, * Miss Craw- 
ford, I am afraid you are unwell'— for he is a sms^on, 
yon know. I repUed that I was quite welL— < How is it, 
then,* continued he. * that you turn pale, and red some, 
times in the same moment ?*— I was obliged to decetve 
kdmf Stanley— Oh I how I hate a falsehood ! I told him 
I was thinking of my brother's hi4H>y proepacts. 
He gave me one of his bitter smiles, remarked that 
certaim individuals were bom to be fortunate, and re- 
tired. 

** I only mention this to show you that I really cannot 
well play the hypocrite so deeply as to disguise inces- 
santly the real state of my fv>eling8 : but while I am en- 
gaged in writini: this tedious epistle, you may haply be 
upon the way to espouse your Emily. You say you love 
me ; then yon, by knowing what suflTection is, can allow 
for my anxiety either to see or h^ar from you. Only one 
look from your eyes— one Uss from your Ups— one pres- 
sure of your hand — one word from your pen to say you 
still love, and will not deceive me,* -Oh ! these will give 
reUef! 

*' yfhea I used to read in romances at home, beftire 
I knew you, Stanley, Of people almost dying for love— 
and when I think of poor Hunter,— my *-ears did, and do 
flow, over the pages that told the hisrory <tf faithful 
maidens* woes, or when I listen to his words of grictf. 
Some, however, received consolation by being enabled 
to pour out to the sympathy of a friend the narrative of 
thdr sorrows. Whom here can I make a confident of ? 
my aunt would scold me, would probably chide my fool- 
ish passion, as she would call it, and send me h<Nne to 
my mother : and yet not to have a single being to con- 
verse with about you, Arnold— not to be ever dwelling 
on your excellencies, and your virtues,— Oh 1 to retain 
it all in this poor heart of mhie, is to choke— to suffocate 
the best feelings of life. I retire to my chamber to weep 
-and cannot, although it would relieve me ; then, when 
I vrould wish to hide my tears, they flow copiously, and 
I do not experience comfort. And what deceitful stories, 
Stanly, am I obliged to tell my aunt, when she sees me 
drop UK>se tears ! But I will fatigue you no longer. 
Either vnrite or (Jdme directly, and make happy or mise- 
rable for life your eternally devoted 

"Emily CaAWFOan.** 

To this affecting epistle, which rather perplexed 
the hypocrite whose imaginary virtues and excel- 
lencies had just been eulogized by the very being 
he had ruined, Arnold, after some consideration, 
returned the following answer, purposely intro- 
ducing^ delicate allusions to her seduction, that 
she might be thus restrained from making their 
correspondence the subject oi any confidence she 
would ' otherwise perhaps be innocently led to 
place in another individual :— 

** Hotel, London. 

"DSAmKSTEMILT, 

* Tour letter has much grieved me, because it seems to 



say that yon are unhappy :— this mnst naturally annoy him 
who adores you. I saw your mother oa my way hitiier, 
and have not yet received her definitive answer. I expeet 
it daily; and on obuinfaig it, shall hasten immediate&to 
Southampton to fetch awav my lovely bride. Be not 
alarmed, dear girl ; but put the utmost reUaaoe on Hm per- 
fonnaaoe of my promise. Ifa short time, however, siioald 
intervene between this and the period when our union shall 
take place, endeavour to pass the remaining interval tnm- 
quilly. ^Should, on the other hand, any disagreeable result 
ensue flrom the thrilling moments of happiness we enjoyed 
tf^gether in the deUetous summer-house, when I and my 
lovely Emily tasted the bliss of a sincere passion in each 
over's arms, then we mnst be immediately married, 
with or wiiiurat your mother's consent 

"Take care, Emily, of that Mr. Hunter: I do not like 
hun particularly well j his misfortunes have made him so 
selfish, tiiat I even imagine he would rejoice in a fellow- 
creature's unhappiness, thereby receiving comfort ttom the 
knowledge that others are often as wretched as himself. 
If he endeavours to obtain your confidence, stedfastly di- 
vert hfan lirom his purpose: and Oh! Emily, you must 
—yon ought— Tou will conceal your emotions, for me 
(which appeal I am aware is a matter of aome considera- 
tion with you), for your £unily, for yourself, and for your 
honour! 

** Now to speak upon other matters. I have also seen 
the journal you allude to, and whence you cooled the 
paragraphs relative to Sir George Momay, &c. He must 
be dreadfully ann<^ed j but he deserves, l daresay, all 
the opprobrium that can be heaped upon his name. How 
it came to »ms that your brother is at Cheltenham was as 
follows : When I if as at Southampton he became a little 
tired of London, without me, and took a trip thither. In 
the same hotel where he stopped by accident, resided tem- 
porarify this old miserly Fitsgerald, of whom the world is 
now so busily talking. A fire broke out in his room during 
the night : James was the first to become aware of it, 
from the vidnity of their duunbers { he rushed into the 
anartment, and found the poor old fellow fkst asleep. 
When he shook hhn hastily, Fitsgerald. abnost died of 
fright, and was almost as helpless from actual alarm as an 
infant child : so that James was obliged to carry him out to 
aaodier room. He then made a second visit to the burn- 
ing chamber; and, with others, who caipe, he succeeded in 
extinguishing the fire, thus saving many valuable papers, 
and other articles belonging to the wealthv miser. Irishes 
made a deep impression on the old man s mind in fhvour 
of your brother ; and he has huisted that James shaU stay 
there with him. He has given him a few presents — ^not 
very handsome however j for the old miser is excessively 
panimonioas. 

« I am now about to set oflT and see your mother. Do 
not in your letters say one word relative to our mutual love, 
or mv visits to Southampton : I have my private reasons i 
and I know that my dearest Emily will ever put the u^ 
most confidence in the love and sincerity of her afthc- 
tionate 

** Staklst AairoLD." 

Such was the epistle poor Bmily was to be 
duped by. 

The object of Arnold in hinting to her that 
some time mig^t peradventure elapse ere their 
nuptials could be celebrated, was that he might 
gradually, by various exousea, delays, &e. so 
attune the mind of the unfortunate girl, that at 
last she would be able to support less despairingly 
the fatal disclosure which must eventually b« 
made — that he could not make her his wife. Of 
course his motives are but too obvious to the 
reader, when he pretended to have seen her mo- 
ther, and when he advised her not to think of 
making any confession to her parent of the love 
that existed between tbem. 

The other letter which Arnold received on 
morning mentioned at the opening of this chap- 
ter, was from Mrs. Crawford, and ran as fol- 
lows :— 

" Mt bcab Mb. AamoLD, 

" We are much surprised to learn to-day from Captain 
Stewart, a gentleman with whom we have lately become 
acquainted, that James is at Cheltenham with a rich old 
num whose life he has accidentally been the means ot 
saving during a fire. Captain Stewart then told us many 
manrdlous stories he hml heard regarding this Mr. Fitz- 
gerald's wealth, expressing his opinion that James would 
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To this letter, written by s ecMifidiog par«nC 
Co one wiiom she conEiilereil her faithful triend, 
a subtle anstrer, suited to hia purposei, va» 
returned ; but it is useleas to detail its content!. 
Let HB see hoir tb*t which was sent to Emilj, 
WIS received by the deluded gir]. 

It is however difficult to describe the cJtsel 
atnte of her fecliogs, after she had load that let- 
ter ; because mingled joy and boitow agitated her 
bosom. She fett deli|thted that Araold had 

rken to her mother— for of course she bejiered 
t be bad; — thenahegrieved that Mrs. Crawford 
had ocrasioned the delay (o which her lover al- 
luded. She thought Araold'e letter was li . 
to the utmost ; but she fancied he wrote loosely 
and lightly of those tender embrBcea and 
amorous dalliances in the garden of Mra. Ol- 
way's house, where Virtue fled belbiie the p 
sauce of heated passion ! 
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She nevertheless derived consolation from 
those parts where he fondly appeared to en- 
courag^e her to put implicit confidence in his 
integrity and honourable designs, and where 
he declared his ardent affection. 

Long — long did she ponder on the rapturous 
theme—long, long did she press the paper to 
her heaving bosom, while frequent were the 
sighs that agitated those glowing globes— sight 
of delight, of anxiety, of unutterable feflHan! 
She was more comforted than when she wtot« 
her letter to Arnold ; and her countenance w«t 
even radiant as she sought her aunt in the chMw« 
ing-room. She was not however there ; but Mr. 
Hunter was shortly afterwar«bi announced. 

*' You have been unwell lately, Misa Craw< 
ford," said he ; ** but to-day you aypear Wtler. 

" Oh ! indeed, Mr. Hunter, 1 assnrf you I have 
not been unwell : I actually begin to imagine that 
you surgeons pretend to detect ailments where 
none exist." 

« ^o— no. Miss Crawford, I am not to be de- 
ceived,'' continued the young man with emphasis. 
" Were it from a mercanary view that I baa offer- 
ed my advice, ycnti would then have had good 
cause to affirm wkat yon did : but, Emily— I beg 
pardon, Miss Crawford— I saw plainly that either 
the mind or the body waa affected } and I was not 
mistaken ! Deem me not impertinent ; curiodty 
does not influence my sentiments. But it is that 
I cannot — I could not see a ^onng, beautiful, and 

nteresting creature this is not liatteiy— -4he 

victim of loathed melancholy, I know what that 
melancholy — that incet^ant sorrow ia ; this heart 
of mine is the tenement of grief-«-God grant 
your's may never be!" 

" I thank you— thank you moat linoerely," said 
Miss Criiwford, evidently affected ; " I am grateiUl 

for ".'he kmd interest " 

*' Interest ! When Hook at myself, Kmily, and 
see the wretched wreck I have to lately become — 
when I tell you that I am the victim of a disap- 
pointed passion, of aaeovet flame slowl^i burning 
at my heart's core — you must suppose that I 
should feel hurt to see one, who could not 
support so verwhelming a load of grief, 
become its victom. You love, Emily — think me 
not encroaching! on the thoughts of your heart :-« 
but Mr. Arnold has gained your love ! May you 
be happy-7-may you be prosperous ! He seems 
one well calculated to promote your felicity — 
while I am still— still wretched !" 

"Oh! Mr. Hunter," cried Bmily,— ." what— 
how — who told you that Mr. Arnold was attached 
to me — that he — in fine, that he had the slightest 
affection for me?" continued the poor girl, re- 
covering her presence of mind, which she had 
partially lost when Hunter began to touch on the 
tender subject. 

" I have seen it. Emily," returned the young 
man, feeling himself intimate, from their peculia- 
rity of situation, with the beautiful being near 
him ; " I have noticed your interchange of fond 
^nces*i*your smothered sighs, when Mr. Arnold 
was here : I detected instantly when he arrived, 
the object of your love ; and I had already known 
a long while that your heart was another's. For 
when you were on a visit at Southampton last 
summer, in this very room, and at other places, 
whenever the conversation touched on the topic 
of love, your young heart beat quickly — your 
colour went and came — in fine I found that you 



were attached to some one — yes, and deeply 
attached. — Now yon may think me prjring and 
impertinent : but I am not so. Reasons influ- 
enced " 

"At all events your perceptive powers are 
great," murmured Emily, scarcely knowing what 
she said, and blushing deeply. 

" Alas I — But can you toiYive mc, Emily, that 
I have used such freedom with you — that I have 
dared to consider myself your brother for a little 
s])ace — that I have ventured even to hope you 
will allow me to stand in the light of a friend 
towards you, till this band shall be mouldering in 
the dust — till this aching heart shall have ceased 
to burn — and till this forehead," continued he, 
striking his hrow violently, ** shall no meore during 
the boufe of night send forth cold, dammv dropa 
of agony ! Till then let me be your friend. But 
now we will say lio more :— ^rhaps I have afready 
said too much. Adien, my d«ar Misa Crawford, 
for the vre«ent !" 

And Hunter departed hurrMly. 

Thia scene plunged Emi^ into deep thonght- 
ftilaess. 

** If," she pondered, " he to easily detected 
mine innocent love» when it began, how readily 
will he disea>ver, by the slightetl imidveitency on 
my part, the fauH it has led me to ! But no— on 
the other hand, any emotion of mine will be con- 
strued by him as the effret of that love, and not 
as a proof of an internal sense o guilt." 

The entrance ofMra. Otwaypnt an end to this 
retarie} and they aat down to oonverse together 
on indifferent topics. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Uow 8WMt « maiden'g and a yonth's first love— 
The pure fin* lov* of ewh t 

Ancient Poem. 

But tn the meantime what oecupied the lovely 
and ^nHocent Catherine t She was walking? in the 
gardeu of the neat little cottage with Captain 
Stewart, gazing sometimes on her fisvourite flowers 
(which h«d been rather neglected lately), though 
more freqaently engaged in attentively listening 
to the discourse of her companion. They at 
length returned to the house, and sate down with 
Mrs. Crawford to an early dinner, so as to allow a 
long evening before he was obliged to return to 
Hounslow. After this repast the conversation 
turned upon a variety of topics, which it is scarcely 
worth while to particularise. At length Captain 
Stewart, after glancing around the room, evcbJm- 
ed, *< And now my dear madaaBs I hofie you wilt 
permit me to solicit one fovour- of you danglh* 
tcr." 

'* Vfhat is that, sir?'* enquired Catherine her* 
self, modestly. 

" Cannot you guess f — there i» a haarp in the 
corner of the room," returned the officer smiling : 
** will you allow me to place it near you f Need I 
say any more, Miss Crawford f ** 

" Indeed, Captain Stewart—** 

" Oh ! I know your pretty oath by yea and nay* 
as Walter Scott says of Lady Heron : but I really 
expect you will favour me now with that si^eet 
ballad you began the other day.** 

'* With pleasure, if it must be so ;"— and Cathe- 
rine accordingly took her seat at the harp which 
Stewart placed near her ; and after passing her 
fingers once or twice over the strings, ah 
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comxnonced io 4 noolodioiis voise the followin^r 

A BALLAD. 

I b^ her adieu, and I bade her ferewell, 

And I kissed her paly cheek ; 
Oh ! quick on my bowm her »»lj*ea" »"',, 
And though she had many fond things to tell, 

In vain she essi^red to speak. 
Her languishing eye was more sad, and her brow 

Grew pale, if It paler oouW be j 
Methinks that I see hat sodrticate now. 
With her cheaks all as pallid and bloodless as snow- 
She ne'er was more lovely to me. 

Her hair was diihevell'd, and beauteously ftell 

Ona neck of the marble hue: 
Her eyes, that grew dim as J bade her fiwrewell, 
And did even unfold what the lips could i^ot tell. 

Were a dark celestial blue. 

I left her so lovely, so sad, and still weeping— 

From the dear one I tore away ; 
Her grief had awoke that had long been sleeping— 
And the tears tliose heav'nly orbs were ste^pmg. 
. Por this was the parting day! 

I laft her a year with the army to roam; 

But when the time had past, 
rhastily turn'd to seek mine home, 
And my horse, as I Joumey'd. was white with foam : 

'Twas Love that urg'd so fast. 

I amclonsly enter'd the halls of m^ sire, 

Oh God 1^1 discovered her doom ; 
For the roof was all burnt by the enemy's fire, 
And the splendid floors were her funeral pyre. 

And the flames had wav'd over her tomb I 
I enters— alas I the ravsger's hattd 

Had done the work of death 1 
New I was all lonely in the land— 
And! left it, with tears, for a foreign strand. 

To waste out my lingerias breath. 

Despair is sad with a hectic cheek, 

And is Md with a downcast eye ; 
But the hand may traoa what the lips cannot speak, 
And the heart, though breaking^ is never so weak 

That it cannot respond a sigh ! 

Ai the last notes of this ballad died away upob 
the tongue of the beautiful Catherine, Cfaptain 
Stevart's raptures could be contained no longer. 
He was ardent in his prai8es-**Cathtrine coloured 
at the vehemence of his repeated oomplimentsi 
while her mother's experienced eye detected in 
his language, in his manner, and in his looks, all 
the warmth of a deeply-rooted affeotioD or her 
daughter. 

The inore he gazed on the fair girl befcie him, 
the more he wished to call her by the endearing 
name of wife: but he was determined to act 
according to his lather's wishes as far as he was 
able, wldiout doing material violence to his own 
feelings, and at aU evente consult that parent 
before he made any rash engagement which he 
would be afterwards sorry to perform. 

And this he resolved should be done speedily. 
His honourable disposition told him that he had 
no right to trifle with the heart of a young and 
innoocDt girl : he dcated on her sincerely and 
therefore wished to keep her in suspense no 
longer. He accordingly resolved to reveal his 
love to Catherine on the following morning, short 
as had been the period of their acquaintance : 
and then, when referred to the mother, as he sup- 
posed of course he should be, to state his exact 
position, as he stood r^^ardiug his father Lord 
Fanmore. 

Noblemen are oftentimes very chary of allowing 
their sons to unite themselves to any thing save 
the daughters of aristocratic blood, or those pos- 
sessing a well-lined purse. This is execrable 
Hoascpise, because Qetther nobie birth nor immense 



wealth can command felicity. There is many a 
cot, where poverty is no unfrequent guest, in 
which dwell beings for more happy than the 
princely paladin in his marble halls and carpeted 
saloons, replete with the costliest ornaments; 
though their master may boast himself descended 
in a right line from Julius Caesar. 

The evening glided away : . Stewart once more 
withdrew in regret, and rode back to Hounslow. 
But the following morning he was at the cottage 
by rather an early hour. It had not been his 
habit to call two days consecutively : notwithstand* 
ing which, he was cordially received as usual, 
^fis. Crawford probably divined the object of his 
visit, judging from the ardent symptoms he had 
given of his love on the previous evening. He 
was less gay than ordinarily; his cheek was 
slightly pale, and his manners a little embarrassed. 
The day was fine ; and he accordingly proposed to 
Catherine a stroll in the garden, to visit the flowers 
which had lately been rather neglected. She con- 
sented, hastily threw on her straw bonnet, and 
accompanied die ofiicer down stairs. At first he 
spoke but few wqrds, and appeared thoughtful: 
then he gradually drew the conversation round to 
his own affkirs, and lamented the pride of his 
father, which, he said, prevented him in many 
cases from acting for himself. 

^ I do not call that pride," returned the amiable 
girl ; ** I should rawer deem it to be affec- 
tionate solicitude for his son's welfare and hap^ 
piness." 

** No-*Miss Crawford : in the most important 
event that can take place in a man's life, I am 
afraid that the foolish sentiment of pride which he 
cherishes, will make me excessively miserable." 

'* How, sir !*' inquired Catherine. 

** The choice of a wife, I mean," returned Stew- 
art, gazing on his companion's countenance, while 
she blushed slightly, although ignorant where- 
fore. "Yes," proceeded he, " dear Catherine," 
as they seated themselves on a bench togethek- 
near the garden gate — how her heart beat whte 
he uttered those fond words !— ** I must now tell 
you that^our beauty, your innocence, your virtues^ 
have made the deepest impression on my heart, 
ttisten, dear girl, I beseech you— tell me whether 
t am indifferent to you — ^whether you love another 
more fortunate than I — whether my addresses — " 

** O ! leave me, sir — do leave me, I beseech 
you," exclaimed she, almost overpowered by the 
sudden disclosure of Stewart's passion. 

''No, dearest Catherine; because a moment's 
consideration will enable you to collect your 
thoughts. I mean to speak presently t& your mo- 
ther, if you tell me that I am not disliked by you 
_that- " 

''I Scarcely know how to reply, sir," returned 
Catherine, while her heart was replete with a va- 
riety of emotions. 

•* Sweet girl, I love — I adore you: can you love 
me f could you be united to me in mattimony's 
sacred bonds ? or do you love another ?" cried 
Stewart with impassioned emphasis of expres- 
sion. 

" No, sir— I love none but my relations 1" was 
the innocent reply. 

*'This is a different species, another kind of 
love — a something that would induce you to leave 
those relations to live for the rest of your earthh 
existence with a being on whom you set your af 
fections!" exclaimed Stewart. 
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•* Indeed you have questioned — ^}'ou have per- 
plexed — you have told roe so very much, and all 
so very suddenly, that I must speak to my mother 
before I reply. I am not angry with you, Captain 
Stewart," continued the amiable girl ; ** for some- 
thing tells me that you have said nothing wrong : 
and I begin to think there are numberless things 
in Hfo which have been hidden from my know- 
ledge. But be assured that I am not discontented 
with what you have said. ' It is true, I do not 
exactly understand all : yet again I repeat that I 
am convinced you have uttered nothing impro- 
per ; although," she added, as au idea flashed 
across her, *' it would be unbecoming in me to 
listen longer, without telling my mother. I must 
go now ; and believe me when I say I am not 
vexed with you, — not in the least I " 

With these words she rose and ran into the 
bouse. 

Now a young Miss, just let loose from a board- 
ing-school, would have readily found other terms 
wherein to express herself, when replying to a 
handsome suitor like the cavalry officer: but 
Catherine had been brought up at home under 
the eye of her mother, and was therefore as inno- 
cent of those affairs as the child of three years 
old. Thus, it anything could possibly interest 
Stewart still more in this amiable and excellent 
girl— it was her present behaviour. He saw that 
she was attached to him — that her heart was 
really his — that she was not sorry for the dis- 
closure he had made her : but he was delighted 
with the delicate manner in which she had listened 
to iL He compared her conduct with that which 
would have been the part of an initiated beauty 
in the g&y circles of fashion ; and the more he 
pondered, the deeper was his affection for Cathe- 
rine Crawford. 

Firmer than ever were now his resolves to 
secure to himself the possession of so virtuous 
and lovely a girl as the partner of his for- 
tune and happiness : nor less did he determine to 
haaten to his father, to throw himself even upon 
his knees, and solicit his consent to that which 
if refused, would either make him act undutifuUy, 
or cause him much misery for the remainder of 
his existence. 

Not five minutes did he remain in the garden 
to reflect on what course to pursue ; but he turned 
once more to the cottage, and found Mrs. Crawford 
in the parlour, already acquainted by Catherine, 
who had retired to her own room, with the con- 
versation that had taken place. 

She received Captain Stewart with a smile, 
declared herself highly honoured by the preference 
he had shown her daughter over hundredi^f high- 
born ladies with whom he must necessarily be 
acquainted from' his social position; then she 
delighted his ears by affirming that she had closely 
questioned her daughter, and found their at- 
tachment to be reciprocal ; but concluded by 
sajring that she never could give her consent un- 
less his father. Lord Fanmore, should consent 
also. 

''Because,*' she remarked, "so much misfor- 
tune had happened in families, when connexions 
took place contrary to the wishes of a parent or 
interested relative, that she was resolved not to 
expose herself or her daughter to the probability of 
receiving a cool and haughty look from the friends 
of him who entered her family as the husband of 
Catherine.'' To these sound and just sentiments ! 



Stewart replied by saying, that the very next day 
he intended to call upon his father in Jermyn 
Street — to represent all to him — and throw him- 
self upon his mercy. Lord Fanmore was a kind, 
though a proud roan ; hentre be did not despair of 
success. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Oh ! what authority, and show of troth. 
Can cimninc sin cover Itself withal I 

Shakspiabk. 

It was early in the morning that Arnold was 
awakened from his sleep by the entrance of a 
waiter, who officiously came to inform him that 
the rich old Mr. Fitzgerald and Crawford were 
arrived in town, and had gone to Long's Hotel. 
He, notwithstanding, cursed the servant for 
arousing him, turned upon his side in bed, 
and pretended to settle himself again to slumber, 
as if reckless of the news which the poor domestic 
deemed so important ; while that discomfited 
individual ran briskly down stairs, wondenng 
how anybody could be indifferent to such a weighty 
event. 

But in reality Arnold's heart beat with joy; 
and his eyes flashed with delight, as he pondered 
on the event. He, however, determined to keep 
away from Crawford in the day-time, for particular 
reasons of his own; and only to have a few 
minutes interview of an evening with him, when 
it could be arranged with proper security. This 
mode oi conduct had already been agreed upon 
between them ere the scheme was put into exe- 
cution : there was, consequently, no danger that 
James would imprudently seek him, or even re- 
cognize him familiarly, if they met in the street, 
before others. 

Whatever were Arnold's reasons for auch a me- 
thod of behaviour, we cannot as yet divine* 
Crawford was never accustomed to question his 
resolutions, but immediately consented to act as 
he was desired ; although it would certainly have 
appeared less selfish in Arnold, to have been 
near to assist him with his advice on all occa- 
sions, under the title of a friend to either himself 
or Fitzgerald. 

Now, then, let us commence a detail of the in- 
cipient success which attended the plots of Arnold, 
by returning directly to young Crawford. He 
found himself at present in the first hotel the 
West End of the metropolis possessed,->about to 
prosecute an imposition which required the utmost 
ingenuity, tact, and circumspection to support. 
But the success he had already expcri^noiBd at 
Cheltenham emboldened and enlivened him :-^he 
felt himself capable of carrying on his part in the 
comedy; and his spirits rose when he reflected 
that the eyes of nearly all the nation would 
shortly be turned upon him and his companion ; 
that he was now the subject of conversation and of 
discussion in the journals; that London had 
anxiously waited bia arrival from motives of the 
most ardent curiosity, and that Cheltenham had 
echoed to his fame ; — he thought of the cdebrity 
he had, in company with Fitzgerald, or Dim- 
mock, acquired as yet — then he contemplated, 
the renown which would attend him, blackened 
though it were, when the discovery of the cheat 
should be eventually made, and when those whom 
he duped should be vehement in their anathemas 
atrainst him. Still he considered it to be an 
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Brostratian renown, that would be better than a 
mortal name unsullied. If now and then he 
bestowed a thought upon his poor mother, who 
had greedily drunk down the honied words of de- 
ception as well as the rest, it was soon chased away 
by the above sentiments. 

Dimmock had played his part even better than 
Rivingstone himself had expected. He personated 
the wealthy and parsimonious man to perfection : 
— he was sparing in his words — plain in his ap- 
parel, and somewhat sulky in his manners to a 
stranger — ^thus preventing the approach of imper- 
tinent curiosity. 

We may give a better idea of him, if we de- 
scribe him at the period a hired post-chaise set 
him and Crawford down at Long's Hotel. 

The busy waiters ran out ; several loiterers 
gleaned who it was from the postillion, the mo- 
ment the vehicle stopped : they told it to others 
passing ; and ere the door was actually opened, a 
hundred individuals had collected at the entrance 
of the hotel, maintaining a respectful distance,—- 
awed by the presence of one who possessed such 
treasures, — to see the mighty man. Crawford 
first stepped out of the chaise, to assist his com- 
panion to alight Then with solemn air, — ^be 
silent, ye breezes ! — stand backward, ye imperti- 
nent spectators '.—sweep the dust from the street, 
and put a velvet carpet where he must tread !— 
for, as we said, with solemn looks, Mr. Fitzge- 
rald descended slowly from the carriage, cast a 
single glance of indifference upon the crowd as- 
sembled, and paced leisurely into the hotel, 
where, bowing to the ground, accompanied by his 
myrmidons, the obsequious master was himself 
ready — ^yes, reader, himself!— a great honour 
rarely shown to any save titled men — to conduct 
him to a suite of rooms which royalty would not 
have been ashamed to grace. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, as we riiall call him for the 
present^ was dressed in a snuBr-coloured coat, 
carefully brushed, though purposely a little white 
at the dhows : the skirts of it were particularly 
square, possessing convenient pockets covered by 
large flaps, garnished with two or three buttons 
each. His breeches were formed of brown drab 
cloth, fastened with hooks and eyes at the knees, 
and supporti% a pair of dean white hose ; while 
shoes, as square at the toes as his coat-tails, and 
ornamented each by a large silver buckle, graced 
his feet His waistcoat was buf^ also containing 
very capacious pockets, in one of which was an 
antique ponderous gold snuff-box, and in the 
other a small morocco case filled with papers, 
which the crowd declared to be a quantity of 
foreign bonds for a million and a half of money at 
the least. From his fob hung a massive gold 
chain, at the end of which were some half dozen 
seals of extraordinary size; while two or three 
white pebbles, probably picked up on the sea- 
beach, were seen suspended amongst them, called 
by the old man tokens — but of what he never 
said. Then his white cravat was carefully tied 
in a neat bow ; and a large brooch was stuck in 
the frill of his shirt A few thin grey hairs es- 
caped from under a hat the height of which was 
a fourth of a foot, the breadth of whose brims was 
three inches at the least, and the diameter of the 
crown double as great at that of the part where 
his head fitted into this quaint beaver. The rib- 
band round it was of a piece with the rest, being 
nearly as wide as that of a lady's bonnet, and set 



tastefully off* with a large silver buckle. His 
right hand held a thick cane, which was decorated 
by a morsel of dirty leather, run through a hole 
near the top, and intended to represent a tassel : 
and the handle was supposed by its owner to re- 
semble an eagle's beak, though the real dimensions 
of it approximated much nearer the extension of 
the horn of a ram. He was probably five feet four 
inches high, emaciated in his appearance, and 
stooping in his gait ; notwithstanding which, the 
imagined depth of his purse was like charity, or 
a good great-coat over a shabby suit ot clothes, 
covering a multitude of sins. His conversation, 
when he did talk a little, was moreover tax different 
from the coarse style that seemed to delight his 
wifei who was now comfortably vegetating near 
Bagshot, while, to use her own words, ** her hold 
warminty wagabond of a 'usband was doing the 
nibs&me, and coming the counterfeit crank hover the 
swell cosies in Limnun.'' 

As may be supposed, the news of the mighty 
man's amval were soon bruited abroad through the 
vast metropolis of England. Many a derk that 
day managed to sneidk off half an hour earlier 
than usual from out of his dusky office in the inns of 
court, to catch a glimpse, if possible, of the object 
of all curiosity. Many a young girl's heart flut- 
tered anxiously that night ^t the theatres, expect- 
ing Crawford might be present, and desirous of 
attracting the notice of the probable heir to a 
princely fortune. But no one was gratified with 
a sight of those two wonderful beings, after their 
arrival, save the waiters of the hotel ; and hun- 
dreds went away as disappointed as a poor poet 
firom a nobleman's levee. This was purposely 
done. Fitzgerdd and James kept closely to their 
dining-room, sipping a glass of generous wine 
after a magnificent dinner, and laughing heartily 
at the world they were deceiving. They prided 
themselves on the excellent manner in which the 
fire had been lighted at the hotel at Cheltenham— 
the assumed confusion of the old man — the daring 
efforts of Crawford — the thanks of the host for 
the salvation of his property— the generosity of 
Fitzgerald in insisting to pay for the ii^ury lus- 
tained — and the plausible grounds afforded by all 
this for the commencement of an intimate ac- 
quaintance between him and the pretended saviour 
of his life,— an acquaintance which was to end in 
James's adoption, and his heritage of the vast 
property possessed by his patron. Tkey planned 
vanous schemes for the future ; and determined 
to remain at home the following day as well, to 
try the people's curiosity to the utmost and see 
what would happen. 

The next morning dawned ; and the sun, when 
it arose, beamed upon a group df waiters at the 
door o Long's Hotel, busily employed in giving 
a description to two or three idlers of the ridi Mr. 
Fitzgerald and James Crawford. As usual in 
these cases, the very idea of wishing to appear 
to know more than any body else, essentially 
benefited our two impostors. One of the ser- 
vants declared that he peeped through the key- 
hole of the old gentleman's apartment, half an 
hour after he had retired on the previous evening, 
and saw the wealthy miser sitting by the table, 
counting the notes he carried in his pocket-book, 
casting fearful glances ever and anon round the 
room, and then rafdy depositing the precious store 
under the pillow, as additional security against 
those who might entertain an unholy affection for) 
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was 
wtMf f^^ polwUhcta^dlDg the greediness with 
wbic]^ 9^ W48 swallowed. 

Thf t day the eofiee room of Long's hotel was 
filled with visitors, anxious to get a sight of the 
lion and cuh> Indeed, many a wonderful animal, 
in the phraseology of the keeper, "kivered all 
OFer with spots, i^ no two alike," has remained 
months after importation to the Zoological Gardens 
without attracting the hundreds that now crowded 
to the liotei to witness a much less miraculous 
thing. Many a lovely actress's debut was not at- 
tea£d hy those curious ones who at present 
thought it worth while to hasten to Long's to 
qndei^ the expense* of paying for a dinner and a 
couple of bottles of wine, in order to have a peep 
at an old fellow, who, if he really possessed 
the reported wealth, could not possibly have 
been an object deserving such extraordinary at- 
tention. 

Numbers of the fashlonid>le young men about 



The Honourable Captain Stewart was 
leading off to a quait'dle a beautiful ypung lady« 
according to the desire of his father, to whom be 
had not yet commiinlcated his love, although he 
came to town in the morning for that purpoae ; 
when finding Lord Fanmore busied about h|« en- 
tertainment, he postponed the disclosure till lh« 
following day : but his thoughts were now dwdl- 
ing on his lovely Catherine. He found no amuse» 
ment in the crowds of brilliant fashion -he would 
rather have passed the evening in company with 
her whom he adored : yet he was happy — happy 
as he could be away from her ; for he knew tbat 
his affection was returned. He was aware that 
most probably at that very moment she was think- 
ing of him : perhaps her lips might be uttering 
his name ! 

When the quadrille was finialied, he sauntered 
into the card- room, and unfortunately arrived xu 
time to be called upon to join in a rubber of wbjst 
with three gentlemen, two of whom he knew, but 



t«wn were feasting tbat evening in the coffee-room, I J^® *^*^^ ^^ • stranger to him by name, although 
on the luxuries of the season. The Honourable "5 ^*^ occasionally seen him before in the gay 



Mr. A., the Marquis of D., the elegant Lord L., 
and the top Mr. S., accompanied by two or three 
others, were seated at one table, the cloth being 
withdrawn, discussing their claret, and Mattering 
entirely on the matter that engrossed univenal 
conrersation ! A horrible murder had been com- 
mitted the night before ; but no one cared one 
farming about it~-not a soul thought fit to allude 
te it — or, in other words, few even recollected it. 
The whole and sole object and hope was to gain 
a view of the modern Croesus, and if possible, 
scrape acquaintance with the Fortunate Youth. 
But the old gentleman kept close to his room ; 
and when those, who ** dropped in to catch a 
glimpse of the miser," called for their bills, they 
found that the obsequious proprietor of Long's 
hotel had taken advantage of his increase of 
business to raise his prices so considerably, that, 
high as they were before, the original charge was 
a trifle to the present. Seventeen shillings for 
clpret, fifteen for chmnj^agne mouaseujr, thirty a 
head £or a dinner diat formerly cost a guinea— and 
everything in proportion. One of the waiters re- 
Aised three shillings and elciren -pence as a per- 
quisite to himself, because it was not aU in neat 
silver ! 

This, and spveral other instances of the same 
kind occurred : in fine the day passed amid the 
bustle and confusion of a crowd's curiosity, with- 
out a single individual's obtaining ^ view of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, save the people immediately belonging 
to the hotel. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

"To-morrow be it," Ezzelih replied, 

*' And here our several worth and truth be tried] 

I gage mj life, my falchion to attest 

JAy wor4s, so may I mingle with the blest!" 

Lara. 

That evening Lord Fanmore gave a grand en- 
tertainment dt hifi house in Jermyn-street : and 
thither number# of the aforesaid disappointed 
fashionables hastened to tell their folly, and be 
well laughed at fpr it. The rooma were brilliantly 
Ughted— the music was the roost excellent that 
pould be had-^the variety of the preparations for 
the apcommodation of a large company wag costly 
in the extreme j and all appear^ to be happy, 
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circles of fashion. He pleaded as an excuse that 
he was obliged to assist his father in doing the 
honours of the house; but his apologies were 
overruled, and he consented to sit dov%n for one 
rubber. While the cards were being shuffled, the 
first of the two gentlemen, with whom Stewart 
W#8 acquainted, said to him who was unknown to 
the young pfficer, *' Sir George Mornay, allov¥ me to 
introduce Captain Stewart, the second son of oiu 
noble host ;" and the introduction took place ; but 
a slight fiush was seen upon the chpek of the bv 
ronet» It died away immediately, and he resumed 
the haughty look that so peculiarly denoted the 
excessive pride wh^ph lurked in his brei^t. 

" I must congratulate you," said Stewart, **pn 
the brilliant prospects of young Mr. Crawford, 
who-—" 

"You ar? acquainted with the family, I be- 
lieve ?" interrupted Sir George >lornay, not heed- 
ing the other's polite address, and eyeing him with 
the strictest scrutiny for an instant, as he uttered 
these words ; although in general his manners 
were proverbi^ly refin^4 anagentlemanly. 

'* [ lim :— rand I repeat, that aa I feel peculiarly 
interested in the wel&re of eyery member of that 
family, I felipi^ate you, who I am certain will be 
pleased, f^ the fortunate ev^nt which has lately 
befallen your heir," 

" My heir, Sir | Mr. Crawford \fi npt my heir — 
he shaU not be — the whole family is unworthy of 
my notice!" 

** The world," returned Stewart mildly, " gen- 
erally acknowledges Mr. Crawford to be your heir 
under present circumstances — and J do not choose 
tp believe the contrary ; as for the £^1^11^ being 
unworthy your favour, | must beg to disagree 
with you on ^h^t point also." 

** 'Xis well, sir," said Mornay coolly ;— " you 
will insult me in your father's house ? So he it, 
then — but know, young mau, that jjou had better 
restrain that tongue ot your's within the bounds 
of prudence l" ' — ^f 

*' I ask not your ^vice, sir^-I am old enough 
to act, an4 to think for m^sei^f. However, let us 
resign, if you please, any i^ea of joining amicably 
in thegi^me we were about to commence; because," 
a4fled Stewart in ^ whisper, heard alone by him 
for whoae ear it was intej^ded solely, ** we have not 
yet quite settled the point of qiijefence wit|i ef^ph 
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f>th6t : it is straugc — it is unpleasant that we 
fhould dispute during the first few minutes of our 
acquaintance ; but there is no alternative save the 
one— do you comprehend me ?" 

"Ido, Sir — and shall not be backward,^' re- 
plied the haughty baronet, also in a low tone of 
vdeti, **in doing my dtitv; — *' and he hastily 
walked away to mingle tdth the gay crowd, in- 
ti^rdly cursing the introduction that had taken 
place between hhn and Stewart — not through 
fear of a dangerous issue to the affair, but ror 
private reasons of his own. 

Stewart now retired fVom the brilliant scene to 
his own chamber for a f6w minutes, to collect his 
thoughts and reflect on his proceedings. He was 
rejoited beyond measure that he had so publicly 
vindicated the character of the Crawford family, 
for it Would give him a better claim to the hand of 
CMherine, and would prove his afifection for her : 
but, on the other side, he was alarmed lest he bad 
pi^obably set Sir George Mornay against those who 
were the indirect origin of their feud, and whom 
he knew to be totally dependant on his bounty. 
He however resolved not to mention his seiiti- 
roents, with regard to the beautiful girl, to his 
father, till after the affair with Mrs. Crawford's 
proud relative. 

Having thus composed his ideas, he once more 
returned to the ball-room, where he found that 
the rumour of his dispute with Sir George Mor- 
nay^ was already spread amongst the crowd 
present ; and many a lovely girl cast a compas- 
sionate look upon the handsome officer, when she 
reflected that on the following morning his life 
would probably be exposed to the vengeful weapon 
of that individual whose fame as an excellent 
marksman was the subject of conversation at 
every shooting gallery in London. 

Such was Sir George Mornay — but his danger, 
if a meeting did take place, was a matter of con- 
sideration to a very few ; for he was already mar- 
ried, though separated — not divorced, from his 
wife ; and even though his manners were those of 
a polished gentleman — even though his ye^ bad 
only reached the meridian of life, and his counte- 
nance was not displeasing as to feature, though 
stem as to appearance, — still his character was 
not generally admired. Mysterious whispers as 
to his pursuits were frequent amid the lovers of 
news or scandal in the metropolis; — his coffers 
were known to have been sadly dMined— landed 
praperj^y he possessed none — and whence he de- 
rived his resources was a matter of speculation. 
Some declared he frequented hells or gambling- 
houses — others asserted his connexion with a gang 
of swindlers on the turf, although he himself never 
appeared at Newmarket nor Doncaster, nor other 
meetings tif the kind : in fine, he was a person 
numbers talked of, and few loved. 

However, Stewart's heart felt no sentiment of 
fear : and when his father anxiously questioned 
liim for a moment concerning the business, he 
managed to pass over a narrative of it so slightly, 
fhat his parent could not possibly si:y)pose any 
«eri9U8 event would originate fipom it. This caution 
Stewart observed, fearful that Lord Fanmore 
Alight 9,iofi^ measures to put a stop to the meeting. 

The .avAniqi} poised away^-^ths grey dawn of 
vioming streimi^d in at the windows, and achnon- 
iB^md w few stragglers, who remained in the 
refmhmflDt-tDom, to depart, {^ord P'anii^ore and 
his eldest soh had already re)tired sopi.e iijnc to 



their bed'chambers, while Captain Stewart re- 
mained behind for a particular purpose. This 
end was now gained. As the liogariBg party 
were preparing. to take leave, he whispered cau-i 
tiously to one, "My dear Howard— do, for God's 
s^e, call upon me without fail at eight o'clock 
this morning — you will have time between this 
and then to snatch a little repose." 

" I promise not to disappoint you, Stewart/' re- 
turned the individual thus addresstd, and who 
was a young man of six or seven-and«twenty. 
"At eight o'clock precisely I will be here." 

'* But on second thoughts," interrupted Stew- 
art, ** had we not better meet at some hotel than 
in my father's house at so unseasonable an hour ?" 

" Come to my lodgings in Pall-mall— you 
recollect the number," returned Mr. Howard : 
"none of your family ean then suspeot^^I am 
aware of the nature of your basmess with me— 
trust to my circumspectiou." 

They separated — all retired — and Stewart sought 
his chainber, but not immediate repose. He sate 
down at his desk, and wrote a long letter to Cathe- 
rine, which was to be seat in case of anything fatal 
hi^penuig to himself. It contidned a narrative of 
bis dispute with Sir George Mornay, and concluded 
with every tender sentiment that love <!^etated, and 
that an impassioned bosom prompted the hand to 
write. He then, on another sheet, noted short me- 
moranda for the disposal of his eflSectS. Of course 
the handsome hioome allowed by Ids father could 
not be thus settled — it would return to him who 
gave it : but he possessed a small independence of 
a couple of hundred pounds a year, left him by a 
deceased relative — ^this he made over to Catherine, 
as well as the money to be produced by the sale of 
all his personal property, horses, carriages, plate, 
books, clothes, valuables, &c. 

Having eased his mind in this manner, he care- 
fully sealed the papers, dlrftted them to hisf father, 
and placed them in his desk, as it was tlub ^st place 
likely to be examined should he fall by t^e hand of 
Sir George Mornay. He then lay down upon his 
bed, and gradually sank into slumber, from which 
he was aroused by the iron tongue which proclaim- 
ed the hour of eight from St. Japies's steeple. He 
hastily arose, and changed his attire— throwmg 
aside the ball equipment ; then descending softly, 
he hurried to the apartments of Mr. Howard in 
Pall-mall. That gentlemau was akeady prq;mredto 
receive him : they accordingly proceeded to busi- 
ness. Stewart related at full, but of course in con- 
fldence, his affection for 31i8s Catherine Crawford, 
the conversation he had with her andJier mother 
concerning it, the interest he took in the family, 
the reason of his coming to town at that moment, 
the insulting language of Sir George Mornay when 
speaking of the Crawfords, and his replies. A 
letter was therefore immediately pennedf containing 
a challenge, and requesting that the baronet 
would provide himself with a friend as speedily as 
possible, to meet Mr. Howard in order to consult 
about the choice of wec^ona, time, and place oi 
encounter, which were of course left to the disposal 
of Su- Gfooige Mornay, as he was the individual 
defied. Mr. Howard hastened m his own cabrblet, 
which he had purposely ordered to be in readiness 
at that early hour, and found the baronet in his 
djresshig-room at Portland - place, having only 
aTiriyed home vx the eswaing of the day before the 
magnificent entertainment given by Lord fdnJpQte 
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''Mr. Howard,** said the baronet, af^r he had 
perused the letter, ** I was prepared for this, and 
have ahready spoken to the gentleman who will 
act as my friend. He is in the next room, to 
which you will oblige me by repairing, and ar- 
ranging matters with him : of course both yourself 
and he will endeavour, Mr. Howard, to have it set- 
tled as speedily as possible." 

** You may rely upon my promise to that effect/' 
was the reply ; *' because my principal also desires 
that there may be no delay." 
** I find so by this letter," said the baronet. 
" Of the choice of weapons, and the choice of 
ground. Sir George Momay — '* 

'' I am not particular ; my second will agree 
with you, Mr. Howard," returned the baronet, with 
that elegance of manner which so strongly charac- 
terized him, despite his other fidlings. 

He then opened a side-door into an elegant 
apartment, to which he politely ushered his 
visitor, introduced him to a Mr. Stapleton, and 
withdrew. 

When the two friends individually of the two 
foes were alone, they deliberated briefly on the 
matter. It was settled that Sir George Momay 
and Captain Stewart should meet within three 
hours at St. John's Wood, the weapons to be 
pistols. These and other trifling preliminaries 
(such as th'atino person should he present, save 
the principals, the seconds, and tne two sur- 
geons) were carefully arranged ; and Mr. How- 
ard hastened back to Pall-mall, to prepare for the 
approaching dueL 

Stewart was much pleased that it would be so 
speedily concluded : and i^ter a scanty break^t 
(for men in these situations, we know well, are 
not always inclined to eat mueh), he and Mr. 
Howard stepped into the latter's cabriolet, while 
a surgeon followed in a hired vehicle. They 
arrived at St. John's Wood, at th^ appointed spot, 
about^five minutes prew>iuily to the other party. 
Sir George Momay and his companions, however^ 
soon made their appearance: the seconds pro- 
ceeded to measure the ground — twelve paces — and 
load the pistols. 

It was now when the two individuals chiefly 
concerned, were standing opposite to each other, 
armed with instruments of death, that Sir George 
Mornay's cheek waxed slightly pale ; but not 
through dread of danger. Probably, a gloomy re- 
trospection over some dark deeds caused that stern 
countenance to change its colour: perhaps, the 
soul, that defied the advance of the destroyer in 
the heated moments of peril, now shuddered when 
it felt that the grim skeleton might be so nigh, 
without the excitement of a busUing, busy scene 
to banish thought. 

On the other hand, Stewart maintained the 
same unruffled look he usuatiy wore; his hand 
trembled not — his heart beat with steady pulsation 
— IAa courage, in fine, was indubitable. 

And now all was ready — the pistols were in the 
grasp of the opponents — the word was given — 
their heads were turned away, the weapons were 
raised, the triggers were drawn — and the report 
sounded loudly : but both shots were ineffectual. 
Stewart cast a single look upon Sir George Mor- 
nay— -that baronet was perfectly cool and collected 
as was himself. With the excitement of the 
actual crisis, his coloiur had returned to his cheek ; 
and he stood firmly — the same undaunted, the 
same stern being he generally was. 



A minute had nearly elapsed in silence after 
the pistols had been dischaiged, when Mr. Stt- 
pleton stepped forward, drew Howard aside, with 
whom he conversed in whispers for another mi- 
nute, and then addressed himself to Captain 
Stewart. 

" Sir," said he, bowing, ** you considered your- 
self the aggrieved person— you were the challen- 
ger : your friend and I are of course both equally 
averse to the shedding of human bbod, particu- 
larly when it must flow from courageous men like 
yourself and Sir George Momay ; do you there* 
fore, as a gentleman. Captain Stewart, consider 
that you have had sufficient satisfaction ?" 

"Wherefore this question, sir? — ^methinks, 
had it come from the lips of Mr. Howard it 
would have been more consistent with propriety." 

" I demand pardon, then. Captain Stewart," 
returned Stapleton. " But I was desirous of ar- 
ranging this unpleasant affair " 

"No explanation is necessary, my dear sir, 
I assure you," interrupted Stewart; and having 
cast one look towards Howard, he read assent 
in his countenance, and declared he was satis* 
fied. 

Sir George Momay then came forward, and 
shook hands with his late foe, who however re- 
ceived him somewhat coolly; for he could tiot 
banish from his mind the disrespectful language 
made use of by him when talking of the faimly of 
his Catherine, nor what he believed to be the basely 
unfounded assertion concerning the heritage oi 
young Crawford to the title. The affair being 
settled, the two parties took leave of each other, 
and returned homewards. 

When Stewart and Howard reached Pall-mall, 
numerous were the grateful thanks of the former 
for the handsome and spirited way in which the 
latter had conducted his share of the business. 
Howard expressed his constant inclination to serve 
a friend ; they then partook of a more substantial 
repast than they had eaten previous to the duel ; 
after which Stewart returned to the house of his 
father in Jermyn-street. 

On his arrival, he found Lord Fanmore in his 
study. 

" So ho ! young man," exclaimed he, as his son 
entered the room ; '* what adventure took you out 
so early?" 

Stewart related nearly all that had happened, 
partially concealing the grounds of the quarrel till 
he should have opened his heart to his father con- 
cerning Catherine. 

Well, my dearboy^ give roe your hand," cried 
the overjoyed parent : — " thank God you have es- 
caped, for Momay is an infemal good shot, I 
hear. You are a brave fellow, and I'm proud of 
you. Wliat can I do for you, as a reward," en- 
quired the old nobleman kindly ; " shall I give • 
you a cheque for a thousand pounds at once or will 
you have the pair of bays ?" 

"Now," thought Stewart to himself, ''is an 
excellent opportunity." He accordingly began 
with a little hesitation: — " My dear father, I am 
heartily glad that my conduct has not offended 
you ' 

" Offended me, you young rogue"-^ this appeU 
lation, by some antithesis of meaning, was in<« 
tended as a term of endearment : our language is 
rich in these kinds of S3monymes)— **wby, you 
will win the hearts of all |he ladies ! fiy the bye, 
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" I luuit though! of it, mj lord—" 
" Indeed ; then you are right I Then ii," con- 
tinued Lofd Fanmore, couatiag with hia fingen, 
" tti« Honourable Mil* Eliza Caroline Anistdtia 
Brandon : ihe hai a purie in proportion to the 
length of her names — a cool fourteen thouiand a 
year; but then *be'a more than three tir four 
yean older than yuu, my boy. Secondly, there 
ii the beautiful Miu Araminta Viola Henrietta 
Nugent : the hai only expectation!, 'tie true ; yet 
thou expectatioBi are far from viitooary. What 
age can iha write henelf down at I Why^ 
modeit tao-and.twenty, I imigiae : I ahould like 
you to hare a younger oife, certainly 7 to you 
mi|{fat cast an amoroas glance four doora down 
Ihii itTMt at Lady CoroeliR Josephine Roaetta 
Lincoln: nothing under three Christian names — 
t know them all, you see." 

6 



" Yei, mj lord— but I hive alreidf itlHta 



"Oh! oht ifou agree with me. Well, Ladf 
Cornelia ia a nice girt — lizteen or (erenteen only 
— ^e eldeat daughter of Thomaa William Sterm 
Conway, Marquia of Sittingboume, it catera, tt 
eattra, at ealira. Thoae el enteral look well- 
aye t Now this conduct of yours with that fJir 
George Momay, who never was any favourite of 
mine — I don't like his character ; he ii loo mya- 
leritnu an individual, — bnt as I was saying, that 
behaviour in the duel-budnew will eniiue you 
success with the ladies. Take my advice, my 
boy — I am older than you a little, and have seen 
a great deal of life-~-depend upon it, that nothing 
wins a girl's heart sooner than courage— repeat 
me those lines of Shakspeare, in Othello, where 
—but no <natter~you must lakes wife, my hoy t" 

" I intend to do so, and have already aeleoted 
a lady," exclaimed Stewart 




''Lady Cornelia Josephine Rosetta Lincoln I'll 
wager !" cried the old nobleman in a species of 
triumph. 

" No my lord— another, with only one Christian 

name.'' 

" Only one !" cried his lordship dolefully. 

" Only one/' proceeded his son. " ^nd it was 
for the purpose of explaining my sentlmcnU to 
you in this respect, and learning your immediate 
decision " 

" Oh ! oh ! that decision will render you happr 
or miserable for life— that reply of mine will 
either extend your days, or abridge them : isn't 
that the general language of lovers 7 — But only 
one name V* 

"Really, my lord, you have represented my 
situation to the life." 

"Well — ^were your poor mother alive — how- 
ever, no matter. Let us hear something abinit 
this young lady : you are sure she is not a scul- 
lion i Great men marry beneath themselves now- 
a-days ; and I smell a rat on account of your em- 
barrassment." 

" She is a lady by birth and education/' said 
Stewart. 

''Young?" demanded the nobleman. 

** About sixteen." 

"Pretty?" 

" Beautiful as the morning star !" 

" Oh ! yes — yes — or the midnight moon, 'tis all 
the same— conveying not a single idea of any 
particular shade of loveliness : passion's language 
is replete with things it is delighted to call similes. 
Hyacinthine locks of amber hue — eyes glitter- 
ing like diamonds — teeth like ivorv^-bosoms like 
snow — and a variety of others. But is she rich, 
with her solitary Christian name ?" . 

** No, she has nothing." 

" She cannot have much less, by Ood 1" re- 
turned his lordship drily, as he buttoned up his 
breeches-pockets. 

" But her brother's prospects are excellent," 
continued Stewart '* He is that very young man 
of whom you have doubtless heard so much ; he 
that saved the wealthy miser's life at Chelten- 
ham." 

" Craw — Craw — Crawley — Crawburne — Craw- 
ford — is it not? the distant connection to Sir 
Georcfe Momay, and heir to the title ?" 

" The very same," was the answer. 

" Well — I don't see any very — very great 
objection to that match; she is decent as to 
l?irth " 

** Oh! yes — and were she not — " interrupted 
the Captain with all a lover's warmth ; he meant 
to have added, that even if her family's origin 
were us low as possible, she herself was a trea- 
sure. 

Lord Fanfnpre heeded him not,, but proceeded 
in a musing toue, and a slow voice, to diseuss her 
merits. 

"Yes — she is decent as to birth ; and if report 
speak true, this parsimonious old fellow is likely 
enough to leave a handsome property to her 
brother. This must be Ipoked into. A million or 
two of money, my boy, covers a multitude of sins ; 
and of course young Crawberry, or whatever 
his name may be, will enrich his sister-^although 
she has a most dreadful lack of Christian names." 

** Oh ! how kind — how good you are, my dear 
father I" exclaimed Stewart, in rapture, 8ei2ing 
Lord Fanmore's hand, and wringing it violently ; 



for the business seemed to proceed much better 
than even his most sanguine expectations had 
dared to anticipate. 

" Why — what is the boy about ? we must g«t 
a straight-jacket for you directly : for God's sake 
get over your love fit, if it makes you pull my 
nngers off!" 

" Pardon — a thousand pardons " 

" Granted — granted !" returned the noble- 
man. 

" For I was really so delighted — so happy, my 
dear father." 

" And why, you foolish, mad-cap fellow ?" 

"Because you declared that this little mat- 
ter must be looked into," replied Stewart slowly. 

« Yes—I think I did," said Lord Fanmore. 
" But what do you purpose doing with yourself to 
day?" 

"To goto Bogihet immedittely," was the re- 
sponse. 

" For what, in the name of God ?" asked tht 
nobleman, opening his eyes in astonishment. 

"Her mother lives near that towni I shal 
therefore hasten on the wingg of love— — »" 

"On the wings of the devil!" interrupted his 
lordship impatiently. 

But Stewart contmued, heedless of this Intrusion 
upon his explanations : — 

'* And I shall inform that young lady, whoso 
eharaeter and whose family's honour I took upon 
myself to vindicate,— that " 

" Gracious God I what is the boy chattering 
about ? whose character has he vindicated ! whose 
honour has he defended t her's with one naaae, I 
wager I'* ejaculated Lord Fanmore. 

Stewart replied in an affirmative, and then 
informed his father all that Sir GeaifC Mor- 
nay had said on the previous evening. 

For a few minutes Lord Fanmore remained in 
a deep reverie. The denial of James Crawford's 
right of inheritance to the title of his haughty con- 
nexion, seemed extraordinary. Stewart eonlttdered 
it merely a malicious assertion t but hislathci 
pondered cautiously upon it He however said 
nothing to his son at that moment, relative to the 
impression those words id Sir George Momay 
had made on his mind. He merely desured Wil- 
liam to hand him his portfolio, and then told him 
to withdraw, declaring he wouid consider the 
matter maturely, and give him a speedy answer — 
perhaps in an hour. 

We may suppose that the anxiety of Stewart 
was excessive till his fhther recalled him to his 
study. He went first into 'the library, and en- 
deavoured to emuse himself with a booK : but he 
frequently found his ideas wandering, and his 
eyes anywhere, save on the pages before him. 
Then he reflected on the best mode of proceed- 
ing, if he were forbidden to demand the hand 
of Catherine in marriage. Never did an hour 
pass away so slowly in his life before-^never 
did he enumerate everv minute with such solici- 
tude ! 

In the meantime Lord Fanmore wrote a short 
note to Sir George Momay, requesting his irn* 
mediate presence at his house as a particular fa- 
vour, apologizing for the trouble he was giving, 
but declaring the reasons were important that in- 
duced him thus to send for the baronet from Port- 
land-place. In half an hour Sir Georg:e Momay 
made" his appearance, being forttinately at home 
when the servant called with the above mentioned 
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letter. After the usual ceremonial inquiries con- 
cerning health, &c. Lord Fanmore commenced as 
follows:— ^ 

" Sir George Mornay," said he, " you will ex- 
cuse the liberty I haTe taken in troubling you : — 
I should have done rtyself the honour of calling, 
had not a touch of the gout-i — " 

" 1 beg you will not mention anything as an 
excuse/* interrupted the baronet, suppressing a 
suiile. ** Whatever I can do to serve your lord- 
ship shall be performed with the greatest plea- 
sure.** 

" I thank you sincerely. — My son William 
has made an offer to a connexion of yours, 
Miss Catherine Crawford — those are her two 

pamss ** 

Sir George Mornay started slightly. 
** I was jdready aw^re,** said he, ** that Qaptain 
Stewart frequented Mrs. Crawford*s house ; but 
that he had proposed to the daughter, I w^a 
ignorant.*' 

«Ye8— <-and despite that she has <mly ^ne 
Christian name," proceeded the old peer, without 
heeding the interruption, ** I axn inclined to favour 
his wishes. Only — ^you will excuse loe— I mu^t 
8|)aak fiandidly— r-you mentiooed last night— that 
'is, you inadvertently dropped a hint, I suppose, 
touching th^ hereditary rights xtfyowag Mr. Craw- 
iQfd to your t^iikt in case of your death ; and a11 
men are liable to die, you know, from one hour 
to anotlitf.** 

" My lord, you push me closely with regard to 
that said in^erifcancp : can I depend upon your 
secrecy^^our prudepee ?** demanded Mornay in a 
low voice, after a roomeiit's reflection. 

*< As I am a nobleman and a g^leman — I will 
never mention to a soul that which you are about 
to relate ; not even to my own children— not even 
to WUlian, whom the matter chiefly concerns,'* 
was the reply. 

** *TIm well, my lord. lo^en* then : this Craw- 
l«rd cannot he my heir, heoajise tine leextiflcste of 
his rootber'tfowrrugiedttes not exists the witneaees 
tsi the cenemony ave nowheoe tp he lound ; ^e 
very i^ergionan, wi»o united thiem, absconded, 
.aantBied a. feigned namt, aiad oe ftowrr-«o macftcr 
wihene. Witb^t the necessMry ^ooutpents, tbere- 
feee, hoir oan tdus«tsipling prove* nt myicathf his 
Icgistianasy? Me cannet*— eonse^mently the title 
hftcoroes ^Btind." 

^'•Greai Oodl'* eKdained Lonl FaiMMr& '^ I 
thank you sinosiefy, iMwener, for your very un- 
portant infiyrwation. Bntmig^t Ii^;;^»-^" 

^ Ask anyldtfing^ ^tia ^eaaf for me toneply, «r 
to dcdffnegiviniffjni ammet, my. lord,*' sM Sir 
rG«»tpc Mornay, v&th la amile. 

^Mifjjjit i ftlkt thwa^** oentinued the old peer, 
hfeBitBlifi^, notflfithstandine the encoueagement 
he,Ml NceinnadfiDom liis poute^i^tor, ^'in what 
manner you came toiknow thisr^Hsinoe none imt 
Mrs. rCrmfttnd nodd ^wiohahly apprise you of 
«ooh a tenriUe aeMret?'' 

t«% Yon must reaUy liave the ooodnesfi to ez- 
ongoifte mfkptkg i» «be i|UMtion : I however 
pledge you my honour that what 1 affirmed is 
«trio%««e.^ 

<^ And aw <iiere no means of-^of — conoefeA- 
ing-— *» 

' ** 9^^ne^-f know wliat yott •Wonld say,* * inter- 
-ropted -lifonmy with a Ms^ous sneer. *** fames 
Qra^fevd can never sncceed to the tl^,*' he 
e^deA emphaticf^ly. 
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'* It becomes extinct then : does not that griere 
you?" demanded Lord Fanmore. 

" Not at all,*' replied Sir George Mornay, while 
his countenance was for a moment lighted up wfth 
savage— nay, demoniac triumph. 

** Is this Crawford a bad young man V* enquired 
Lord Fanmore, surprised at the baronet's man* 
ner. 

'* There also I must beg to decline any explan- 
ation. 3u£ce it to say, that for some time I havf 
kept my eyes upon the family, through a secret 
agent, and ot^er means; therefore, all they do 
comes to my knowledge. And, now n^ lord, as my 
time is precious—^" 

** By the bye,'* interrupted the old nobleman, 
without heeding this hint, '' I suppose that Mr. 
Fitzgerald will leave a splendid fortune to this 
Crawford?" 

" Yes : there is no doubt of it. Besides, it is 
publicly rumoured to-day that the old miser has 
just adopted Mr. Crawford. I am glad of it, ^' 
the sake of the whole fiupily — they are poor— 

*' And subsisting upon your bounty?" observed 
l«ord Fanmore eoquiriBglf . 

** Yes, indeed,** said Sir George Mornay drily. 
*• And now wiU your lordship permit me to say 
farewell?'' 

The baronet daeeenpen took his leave. 
When the old nobleman was again alone in his 
study, he oontemplated for some time the best 
means -whereby he eodld effectually prevent his 
son from forming any engagement with Miss 
Catherine Crawford ; and the only plan that suited 
his ideas was to hinder the slightest communica- 
tion between them, either in the shape of visits to 
the eottage, secret interview with the connivance 
of the motl^, or 'even by letter. 

How this iraficntant end was to be accomplished 
did not exactly ntrike him at first ; for his genius 
was none of the brightest. Still he was determined 
to aoQ^npliah it somehow or other. Not that 
fats heart was bad— 'nor that he would willingly 
.infiiet pain vfkon his son. But pride^i-pride, — that 
demon which hdunts every arietocraiic dwelling,-^ 
was the motive power*— the iivsidiaus prompter 
whose influence poedominated over all other con- 
siderations. 

Moreover, his lordship did not believe that 
people could ever die for love: and he looked 
upon the »bories of Sa|>pho, Pyramua and Thisdse, 
^atad. others, in the same light as we regard the 
tales of Boccacio'^ Decameron, the Arabian 
Nights, and the whole class of amusing fletioas. 
AH -the wealth Crawfor4 might inherit from the 
rich Mr. Fitzgerald went fbr nearly nothing, when 
he i<«Aeoted that the youi^ lady was not known 
in fashionable life, that she never would be a 
near relative to any one possessing a title, and 
tW she. had only one Christian name, whieh was 
as great a crime in Lord Fanmore*s eyes as the 
po^rty of a poor beggar, taken up under the 
vagrant act heeeMse he has no food ner. lodging 
and cannot #nd vork« is in the opinion of a Jua* 
tiice of tlte ^eace. At last, after rubbing hif fore- 
head various times, Lord Fanmore decided upon 
a sdiiea»e of writing tP tl^ motlier a Yeryclcvir 
letter, in which he would touch her ^lingv, 
nioitnd her pride, and upbraid her for tuflfering 
his son to call at her hou9e*-<^therehf eompfUing 
her to forbid bis visits in fuMtfe^ Th&P idea m> 
delighted him, that, without regarding the injus- 
tice of the proceeding, and being wholly absorbed 
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in prosecuting his detennination to prevent the 

I match, cost what it would, he snapped his fingers 

I with an ecstasy of joy, and then mended his p6n. 

, Xinly enough, he did compose one of the most 

f xtraordinary epistles that ever were seen. It was 

too long to be recorded in full : we will spare our 

reader, and only suffer him to form an idea of its 

nature by means of the following extract : — 

<* Not content, madam, with having cooled my son into 
yoTur house, you have laid a decdtftil bait to entrap him for 
▼our danghtex^your portionless dauj^ter. And jtt com- 
mon sense must tell you that no one with a high name, would 
marry into your fainily f Your daughter is simple Cathe- 
rine Crawford— a pretty alliteration, to be sure : but my 
son is tiie Honourable William Leo Alfred Stewart, mcond 
son of Henry Feliz Julian Stewart, Lord Fanmore, ei c». 
terot et ctetera, ei cmtera. Now I should have thought 
that your good sense would have instantly pointed out to 
your observation, my worthy lady, the unmeasnrable 
distance between my son and your daughter. Your pride, 
moreover, ought to have bade you scorn the pracooe of 
enticing handsome and wealthy young men— well bom, 
besides— to make love to your dau^ters. And then again 
madam, I— as a ftther, appeal to you as a mothei^I say, 
that were my son to marry with9ut my consent, I should 
die, first having cut him off for ever with a shilling, and 
left him my curse to boot as his l^;acy. Do you think a 
parent's hopes are to be blasted by yon f— no— no— my 
good woman : and I venture to hint, ere I conclude, that 
you had better take a lesson from this letter, and mind 
your manners for the ftiture. 

P.8. If my son has made yonr daughter any presents, 
I have no objection to her keeping them.'* 

Now, no one save a bmte, or an ignoramus, 
could certainly have peooed such a letter to a fe. 
male, whatever she might have done, or whatever 
were her rank in society : but Lord Fanmore had 
been in the Royal Naval Service during the early 
part of his life, and had commanded a man-of- 
war, on board of which a captain is as despotic a 
tyrant as he pleases : thus the nature of the letter 
appeared to him only a little severe, whUe really 
it was insulting and disgraceful to the highest 
degree. 

The affair being settled to Lord Fanmore's 
satisfaction, he rang for his son William, and 
desired him to be seated. He then deliberately 
informed the anxious lover, that he had maturely 
considered the matrimonial speculation he was 
desirous of entering into, and had resolved to hear 
no more about it. 

In vain did poor Stewart almost melt into tears 
—in vain did he manifest the most lively grief:— 
his father was even affected for an instant him- 
self; but supposing this ebullition of sorrow to be 
only temporary, he persisted firmly in his refusal 
to permit the wished-for union. 

Stewart at last saw &rther solicitation to be 
fiiiitless — ^he saw that he had exhausted to no pur- 
pose his persuasive arguments and his strong ap- 
I)eals i — be therefore rose with tears in his eyes, 
ooked once at his father with a reproachful glance, 
and left the room, closing the door quickly after 
him. 

Five minutes elapsed, and Lord Fanmore 
thought he had used a litde too much harshness ; 
he rang to recall his son, and endeavour to com- 
fort him ; but the servant who answered the sum- 
mons said that Captain Stewart had suddenly left 
the house, after taking something from his cham- 
ber — most probably money. 

"Tell me when he returns," said Lord Fan- 
more, vainly endeavouring to subdue the feelings 
•f uneasiness which had seized upon him. 
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Let observation, with extensive view. 
Survey mankind from China to Peru j 
Remark each anxious toil, each eager striiW, 
And watch the busy scenes of crowded life, 
Then say, how hope and fear, desire and hate 
O'erspread with snares the clouded mase of fSste: 

JoHiriov.'> < 
In the meantime ft became rumoured through- 
out the metropolis that Mr. Fitzgerald had for- 
mally adopted James Crawford ; and the curious 
world, too, had at last obtained a peep of the great 
man and the fortunate youth. Now then was to 
commence the deeply -laid scheme of depredation : 
and as if Fortune were determined to favour for a 
time these nefarious ends, an opportunity of 
making a beginning soon presented itself. 

There was a rich Jew in London, who had no 
objection to make his twenty-five or tfiirty per 
cent by any speculation that appeared so clear 
and straightforward as the present. He therefore 
wrote a letter to Crawford, m which he declared 
that hearing of his adoption by Mr. Fitzgerald, 
and being aware of the parsimonious ideas of the 
wealthy miser, he begged without giving offence 
to hint that the natural inclination to liberality 
in youth was of course repugnant to such stin- 
giness, and concluded by actually offering the 
young impostor a loan to any reasonable amount, 
and upon advantageout terms. This letter was 
conveyed to Crawford with all imaginable secrecy, 
and was immediately the subject of consultation 
between him and Fitzgerald. It was agreed that 
Mr. Nafliatriel shonld he attended to directly. A 
suitable reply was written, in which Crawford in- 
formed the kind Israelite that he would call upon 
him at his house in Golden-Square on the follow- 
ing morning at twelve o'clock precisely. 

In the evening, as James was walking by him- 
self down Bond -Street, after Fitzgerald bad re- 
tired to bed, he met Arnold. This was the first 
time they had encountered each other since Craw- 
ford had been in London under his present cha- 
racter ; and Arnold pretended to testify great plea- 
sure in seeing his young pupil once more, fie 
congratulated him on the success of the scheme ; 
and when allusion was made to Rivingstone's 
predicament, advised him not to run the risk of 
attracting dangerous notice by visiting the pri- 
soner in New^te. He gave him some ** useful 
counsel" how to treat with the money-lender ; after 
which he a|)pointed a meeting, for eleven o*dock 
on the ensuing evenilig in Hyde Park £c»r the sake 
of privacy. They Uien separated. 

When , Crawford once more sought his apart- 
ment in the hotel, he sate down to write a letter 
to his mother. His object was to prevent that 
affectionate parent from hastening to London to 
felicitate him on his supposed prosperity. Indeed, 
as he penned the deceitful epistle, a tear stole 
down his cheek: — he thought of what be was, and 
what he might have been! 

Gifted with splendid talents and a handsome 
exterior, he would probably have become an orna- 
ment to his country, had he entered some useful 
profession, and never deviated from the strict paUi 
of rectitude and honour. 

But when the page^ that teemed with a thousand 
specious falsehoods, was concluded, his remorse 
fled at the same time, for he remembered the re- 
nown he had made for himself already— -the sums 
he was about to acquire, albeit dishonestly ;— be 
pondered on the praises of Arnold— the enjoy- 
ments of his present mode of lift, surrounded or 
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luxury, comfort, and adulation ;— and he at length 
retired to his couch with a light heart, and speed- 
ily sank into a deep slumber. 

Then the temperament ofhis mind again chang- 
ed—and horrible dreams oppressed him. He saw 
his mother weeping bitterly over him as he lay 
upon his pillow : and though her scalding tears of 
anguish fell quickly on his face— though she 
called him her dear deluded, miserable son— now 
the ruin, once the source of, her earthly happiness— 
the shame of the world, the reproach of the family 
—though she mingled upbraidings with tender 
epithets to his name, he could not speak to com- 
fort her : a load lay heavy at his heart, and pre- 
vented him from givingutterance to a single sylla- 
ble. Suddenly the scene changed : he was standing 
amongst a crowd— before a gibbet on which a 
malefactor was about to sufifer the penalty that 
justice awarded to his crimes. The criminal was 
presently led forth; and as he turned upon the 
drop ere the cap was drawn over his head, Craw- 
ford beheld the former partner of his villany— 
Rivingstone. He uttered a cry of horror— the 
culprit beckoned him to approach the gallows — a 
species of fascination compelled him to obey— and 
be was warned by the doomed man to quit the 
ways of vice, or he would end his days in a simi- 
lar manner. 
With another cry he awoke. 
Fortunately no one had been aroused by his con- 
vulsive exclamations ; the dawn of morning 
gleamed in at his window — he forgot the singular 
visions thitt had haunted his slumbers, and lay till 
a late hour, pondering on the business he was 
engaged that day to prosecute. 

At twelve o'clock, according to appointment, 
Crawford knocked at the door of Mr. Nathaniel's 
house in Golden-square. He was conducted by a 
servant richly dressed, into a handsomely fur- 
nished apartment, where he found a little old 
gentleman seated behind a table that was covered 
with a variety of papers. He was probably sixty 
years old, and was neatly dressed in a suit of black, 
with a white neckcloth. His features were strongly 
marked by an aquiline cast of countenance : — ^his 
eyes were still bright and fiery. 

He politely beckoned his visitor to be seated, 
and commenced as follows : — 

** Mr. Crawford, I must first apologize for the 
liberty I took in introducing myself to your no- 
tice ; — ^but of course,*' continued he with a smile, 
** we must all take care of Number One, Mr. Craw- 
fonl ; — and if you will g^ve me the preference in 
raising any sum your immediate necessities may 
require, I shall use you well, and be infinitely 
obliged into the bargain. Of course I am aware 
of the character of your benefactor ; I am also 
well aware that till his death few will be the 
guineas of his that will cross your hand. Good 
God ! with such a property But if it be not im- 
pertinent, Mr. Crawford, you are the heir to Sir 
George Mornay, are you not P" 

** I am, Sir," leplied Crawford, thinking that a 
little falsehood would do his cause more good than 
if he were to confess the real truth concerning the 
certificate — a circumstance which be deeply de- 
plored in spite of the representations of Arnold. 

" Sir George Mornay has not used me particu- 
larly well," continued Mr. Nathaniel, *' About 
two years ago I lent him upwards of five thousand 
pounds on his bill alone tor eighteen months ; it 
became due, and was protested. A few weeks 
iince I was inclined to advance him a farther loan 



of another thousand pounds, on his bond for tha 
whole at six months : he pledged me his word it 
should be duly settled at that period.** ^ 

" But about my business, if you please, Sir, 
cried James, assuming an important air, and 
making a motion of impatience. 

•* A thousand pardons, Mr. Crawford— now 
then to business. My plan, is. Sir, that Jou give 
me post-obit bills— do you understand ? Wtien 
your patron is no more,— and may his deatto 
happen as soon as convenient to yourself I— you 
will of course inherit his extensive property- 
then, as a man of honour, you will rew «« '- 
but, in the meantime, as I tuft a httle nsH-— 

" Risk— I do not see how or where I" exclaimed 
the youth, feigning a tone of indignation. 

"Oh ! no, Sir- nothing farther than that if 
you died before him, yon know •" 

•• Then such is his regard forme, that he would 

pay every thing I** ... 

" That's well. Sir— but as I was saying,' pro- 
ceeded Mr. Nathaniel, " you will not object if 1 
ask the small sum of fifty per cent^ii is not too 
much." ^ 

"Too much for me, however, to waste, re- 
turned Crawford, determined to do the business 
with address and pretend that his necessities were 
not so urgent as to drive him to make an extra- 
ordinary sacrifice of money : indeed no actor 
could have possibly pla:^ed his part better ; and 
Mr. Nathaniel was exquisitely duped. 

" Fifty is not too much, Sir, I repeat. Not- 
withstanding," said the Jew after a little more 
haggling, •* thirty-five will not hurt yeu." 

•• No— I agree to that— it is somewhat more 
reasonable," was the reply. 

" And what sum would you require at present, 

Mr. Crawford ?" 

•« Tell me your means, if you please. Sir, m 
well as your inclinations," answered the youth, 
with an apparent air of indifference. 

"Any thing «p to seven thousand pounds, 
to be paid in two sums — one within three days, 
the other in six, from this ptriod.'* ^, 

" I don't want so much as that at once, 
said Crawford, thinking it prudent not to ruin the 
chance of obtaining future advances by being too 
hasty as to the present, ** If I could have four, 
thousand nounds on Saturday next— this is 
Tuesday— i should be glad." . 

*' Your wishes shall be attended to, Sir : in the, 
meantime I trust that our transaction will never 
escape your lips." | 

'* On my most solemn word of honour, " wbm the 
reply. ( 

" Good, Sir— and on Saturday momiiig, at 
twelve o'clock, the necessary papers shall be. 
ready, and the money shall be upon the table.! 
Many thanks for the preference you have ho-l 
noured me with, Sir— I shall do all I can to ac-l 
commodate you as often as you requirt my assist^ 
ance : only be silent." 

•* Never fear, Mr. Nathaniel— for my own sake 
I will ; because if Mr. Fitzgerald were to hear of 
our n^fociation, he would discard roe for ever." 

With these words, Crawford took big leave, 
elated with the result of the affair. 

Fitzgerald was overjoyed. They saw the suc- 
cess that attended their plans— they trusted to the 
greedy avarice of speculative money-lenders to 
supply their wants, and enable them to secure a 
handsome property ere the^ decamped. Craw- 
ford could not help feeling himself puffed up with 



^de at the admirable way in which he bad 
duped the Jew ; and the drenmstanee called tc Iiis 
mind those beauitftil wonis of Volney, which are 
thtiB rendered into ERglish : — '* As for me I swear 
hf all laws human and divine, by the statute that 
is written in the heart of man, that the hypocrite 
and the deceiver shall be themselves deceive<l !** 

In the evening, true to his appointment, James 
met Arnold in Hvde-Park, and communicated to 
him ail that liad passed during his conference 
with Mr. Nathaniel. AmoM was delighted : he 
caressed his yoang victim with the apparent 
kindness of a father, desired him ta attend to all 
applications of that kind, promicad to assist him 
by means of his advice in difficult cases, and 
bade him adieu once more, naming the hour of 
eleven agftin oa the followii^ Saturday eve- 
ning for their nest interview, casually alleging 
that business would take him out' of town 
til] that period. Crawford retunrad home, and 
passed a ifetter nigbt than the former one. 

When lie awoke in the morning, he heard a 
confused murmur in Uie next room to that where- 
in he slept ; and presently the rattle of dice told 
him thtt play was going on. He enqaired, and 
found that a party of young men bad sate up the 
whole night gambling, and drinking a great quan- 
tity of wine. 

As James was walking down the passage to 
eall his friend Fitzgerald, alias Dimmodc, the door 
of the apartment, where this was going on, opened 
tiokntly, and a young miui rushed out, wringing 
his faands, gnashing his teeth, and exliihiting 
every symytom of despair. An idea instantly 
flashed across the mind of Crawft)rd, that, by 
assisting this individual the cause of whose grief 
be guessed, the deed would confirm his fam^, and 
consecrate still more the imposture he was en- 
gagt^ to support. He therefone accosted him, 
lesirdd him to be pacified, led biro into his own 
room, and when be was m little collected, inquired 
cb(t nator^ of his misfortune. 

" My father/* said the young man, who was good 
looking, and geuteeUy dressed^ *' is an eminent 
merchant in^he City: his name is Maxwell. He 
mppltes me ItbCTaliy with money — ^yesterday he 
i^ve me a hundred pounds-^I have this night lost 
w'very farthing in gambling, with some people who 
call themselves my friands. It is not that I eare 
about the money — neither would my father, for 
he is rich : but I must tell him the t«al truth — I 
could dot possibly condescend to a falsehood — 
and his heart will be almost broken,when he knows 
his son is addicted to phiy.*' 

•' He shall not know it, Mr. Maxwell,'* ex- 
claimed Crawford vteliemently. 

** He must !" exclaimad the young man. •• He 
will ask me bow i have expended the sum he gave 
me for the express purpose of procuring for my- 
self a certain Iwrse to which I hate taken a fancy." 
" Will you then accept the loan of the money 
from me ?** enquired James in a most delicate 
manner, as he took out his purse, and tendered 
him a bank of England note for a hundred 
pounds which was about the hall of what remained 
to htm and BHtsgerald from the supplies furnished 
by Arnold. 

** Good, generous stranger !*• exclaimed Max- 
well, shedding tears «t such an act -of apparently 
disinterested kindness ; *' I receive with gratitude 
your offer ! But how can I ever sufficiently repay 
your> noble condoot-^words are all, besides the 
mere return' of the mosey, that must express my 



Bense of obligation to you : indeed you are an 
angel, sent to save me !** | 

•' Say no more about it — I am happy to have it 
in my power to benefit you,** cried James, taking 
the other's hand. *• 1 will give you my card — my 
name is Crawford — call upon me when you feel in- 
clined." 

** Crawford ! what — are you the celebrated youth 
whose noble conduct to an old man at ChelteDhani 
has placed him on the list of Fortune's most 
prosperous votaries P** ' 

** I am the one who happily saved the life of 
th"^ wealthy Mr. Fitzgerald," replied James, as- 
suming a modest air, while his heart glowed with 
secret pride ; '* and it has pleased God to reward 
me for it." 

•* And all the Morld. then, will be benefitted, 
when Tou inherit the vast property that will ac- 
crue to you at Mr. Fitzgerald's death. Of what 
use IS hoarded wealth now to the miser P'* said 
Maxwell, somewhat indignantlv. 

*• Hush— he has his faults — but he is as a fa- 
ther to me. and I must not hear him blamed!** 
exclaimed Crawford, with a serious look« 

At that moment their conversation was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the object of it. He 
had taken the precaution of listening first, ere 
he made his appearance ; and he had gathered 
most carefully the whole discourse. 

Pleased with the stratagem of Crawford, he 
wore a smile upon his countenance, as Maxwell, 
awed by the presence of the mighty man, re- 
lated in a trembling voice the generous deed of 
James. 

The matter only required a finishipg su:9kc to 
make it complete. , > 

Fitzgerald did it to perfection. 
Changing his smile into a stern look, while 
Maxwell shrank beneath his frown, he tlius ad- 
dressed the youth before him: — "Young man, 
attend to the advice of one who has seeu many 
more winters than you have ; and remember, 
that if gambling be your pursuit, you are lost 
— irremediably lost. However, accept tliat small 
sum—never think of repaying it — accept it from 
me as a gift that may perhaps work a favourable 
change in you. And you, my dear James.*' he 
continued, renewing his smile, and taking the 
hand of CYawford, who also stood reapectfuTly in 
the presence of his patron, ** you have done a 
good deed — may heavenr bless thee, my boy !'* 

And the old* gentleman wiped his eyes with 
his coat sleeve, as he turned gut of tht room, 
apparently to hide his emotions, but ifi reality 
to enjoy a hearty laugh at the expense of the 
world thus so readily gulled. 

Never was there a scene of more complete de- 
ception ; young Maxwell whimpered like a child, 
hastened to tell his companions, wl)0 had won 
his money during the night ;' and as Crawford was 
descending to his breakfast, tliey actually all 
crowded round him, to gaze more freely upon the 
individual who had not only done so noble an 
action, but who was considered to be so pecuarly 
fortunate in his acquaintance with Fitzgerald. 

The news of the princely deed could not he 
kept a secret — it ran like wildfire over London : 
— Crawford's idea was as successful as it was 
admirable ; everybody lauded him and his pro- 
tector to the skies— every one thanked God loi 
being about to put enormous wealth into the 
hands of a youth who knew how to use it so 
charitably ! 
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in thB coane of the day Crawford received a 
note of thanks from the happy father of young 
Maxwell, who had heavd the tidings now ttni- 
vcrsilly known, and who declared that bis son 
had ^receiTMl a lesson be would never forget. 
The letter concluded with an invitation for him- 
self aad FitbgMT&ld to dinner thd following Sun- 
tey at sixo*cloek{ eiqpressiug also a hope that 
the honour of being allowed to entertain tbem 
1irwi\A not he denied. It was ifaereff»e agreed 
that, aa FitJBgeraM'a habits were deemed to be 
sedentary and retired, he sbeuld remain at borne, 
and Crawford should accept it. A rej^y was writ- 
twB to that effect. * 



CHAPTER XVI. 

r "What 1 can a single letter thiis eifect 
A world of m 2 

Old Poem, 

In the meantime, the letter of Lord Fanmore 
reached Mrs. Crawford. Her indignation on pe- 
lusizig it left no room, and allowed no time^ for 
grief. She knew not what steps to take in order 
to vindicate herself to the insulting nobleman, 
who appeared to set so small a value on female 
delicacy or a fellow-creature*s feelings; and she 
was equally perplexed how to break the bews to 
her daughter. But being a woman of a^ strong 
mind, she speedily resolved how to act with re- 
gard to Captain Stewart ; and her proper pride, 
so grossly injured, served to confirm her deter- 
mination. 

She made no doubt but that the letter had 
been written without his knowledge : she Was 
well aware that his refined feelings and gentle- 
manly behavioi^r would have essentially temper- 
ed the style of it. But she was compelled to 
adopt the alternative of forbidding him the house 
— 01 refusing his letters — of denying him even 
an opportunity of explaining himself or of re- 
Q nesting an elucidation of &e motives that in- 
duced her thus to decline his farther acquaint- 
ance ; because she saw that this mode of conduct 
would eventually drive him to seek that expla<* 
nation from his father. Without commenting 
upon its contents, she enclosed Lord Fanmore*s 
letter in a covei:, aad sent it back again to its 
author. 

But how would poor Catberiiie support the 
heart-rending tidings? !^lev•r had mother a 
more disagreeable office — a more unwished -for 
duty to perform. By degrees, however, Mrs. 
Crawford made her aware that the father of Cap- 
tain Stewdrt was averse to the match, and that 
she must give iip all present hopes of being united 
to him. ui course she said nothing concerning 
the insults, contained in the letter, those she 
Ch^rish^d in her own bosom^ 

But it were vain to attempt a description of 
the poor girVs ^ief. She loved Stewart with the 
siftcCrest affection — she cherished every word he 
had tenderly said to her on the day he declared 
hti passion. She found that the ridiculous space 
of a few minutes had taken away something ma- 
ferid to support the fabric of her felicity in life. 
She perceived that there was a void in her bo- 
som, and vainly sought for consolatifin. At 
led^l^ a torrent of tears partially relieved her — 
shift threw herself into the arms of her mother, 
wi^h whom she experienced a balmy sympathy. 

The nighty Which succeeded this eventful^ day^ 
was the longest she had ever passed ; broken aiid 



intermittent were the unrefreshing sluBlbl^ 
that occasionally visited her "eyelids ; and frti* 
pleasant were the dreams that haunted tliOi^ 
slumbers. 

In the morning she arose, pale, ctnwel), aitt 
feverish. 

The hour of breakfast passed heavily away j 
and at about eleven o'clock a horseman stop|u» 
at the gatCj dismounted with precipitate haMO, 
ran furiously up the little garden-walk, itta 
knocked loudly at the door. It was Oaptaiii 
Stewart. Catherine waa fortunately iti hti bed» 
room at the time ; and that chamber commattdM 
not a view of the front of the house. 

Her mother desired her to stay there, wheii 
the thundering appeal at the door was made ; 
she then sent the servant to tay that for the 
future she must be sorry to dispense with the 
honour of Captain Stewart*8 visits. 

This announcement came like the shodc of a 
thunderbolt upon the unhappy young man : he 
had left his father the afternoon of th# j^retious 
day, to seek consolation with his beloved. He 
had fondly hoped to be blessed with her innocent 
smile, and with the approving glance of her 
mother. He had arrived too latent Hounslowthe 
evening before to repair then to the cottage^^he 
had passed a dreadful night — ^till the dawii of 
morning gleamed in at his window. At an early 
hour he bad mountrd his horse, and had galloped 
to the dwelling of his fair one with the sptm of 
Richard Turpin, when performing his celebrated 
ride to York. 

Then he was refused admittance ! 

<* Great God, what a complication of evils,** he 
exclaimed audibly. 

He besought the servant to inform him If he had 
offended Mrs. or Miss Crawford : she khew no- 
thing'->-«he could give no reply. He desired only 
a moment's interview with her mistress * the-dooc 
was shut quickly^-no otie was at the window*— li 
rushed distractedly down the garden, sprang iipdn 
his still panting steed, forgetful of the poor ani* 
mal's want of rest even for a few minutes, and re- 
turned to Hounslow as quickly as hi^ horse conld 
bear him,^he himself being in a litate botdering 
on despair. 

His hopes were destroyed-^she whem hetoVed 
was concealed from hit vmw — and be was aul^t 
to the commands of a tyrannical father ! 

All this nearly turned his brain — and he l^ai 
obliged to be bled the moment he dismounted at 
the barracks. The surgeon protiouficed him to lie 
in a high fever^he was put to bed, aAd ihoirtiy 
after became quite delirious, raving of her hieOoM 
not see, cursing his own fate, blaming his hkM- 
hearted parent and sobbing like a child. Tbl 
beautiful locks, that had so gracefully cln9tef#dh 
over his forehead; were cut closely off j and t^o, 
soldiers were placed in his apartment to he^ liifn 
from laying violent hands upon himself. Fr^ 
sently he sank into a deep sleep, exhausted }fyh\§ 
ravings. A letter waa written in the eourM ol 
the day by the surgeon of the regittcot 40 Ld#i 
Fanmore, representing tiie ease of his ion's iudd<n 
malady. It was not sent off till the ef eniftg i a 
postscript was then added to say that Stewart hisi 
awoke deliriotls still, and had suffered a telame. 

On the following day. Lord Faamore made bis 

appearance al Hounslow, and waa gteatly ahooked 

to find thai the surgeon bad not in the leait mtaft* 

garated the candilion to which his son Waa t«Ai« 

I cad.( He jtavirtheaeaa ^ibote ta MnlSrf a Mi 
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knowledge of the cause; for that dUappointe" 
lore was really the spring of the young officer's 
maladv, — added to excitement and defeated hopes, 
— Lora Fanmore could no longer hide from him- 
self, howeyer disagreeable was the actual trnth ; 
and he was afraid the affair would terminate in 
compelling him to give his consent to a marri&ge 
be abhorred. Having recommended the surgeon 
to move Captain Stewart to his ( Lord Fanmore's) 
house in Jermyn-Street, the moment he was ena- 
bled to bear the fatigue of a journey, or to adver- 
tise him immediately should the danger of his 
condition increase, be returned to London, being 
called thither by particular business : but he was 
not a little annoyed at what had happened. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



,-p 



And thus this foul deceit progresseih well — 
Deceit so foul that when the bubble bursts, 
A nation will be spattered with its filth. 

Old Poem. 

Ws must leave Lord Fanmore to chew the bit- 
ter cud of his own reflections, and hasten once 
more to James Crawford. 

On the Saturday appointed, and at twelve 
o'clock precisely, he repaired to the house, of Mr. 
Nathaniel, who received him with a smile, and 
conducted him into the same apartment where be 
had formerly seen him. On the table lay the 
Bank- Notes as well as a posi'obit bill for the 
amount agreed to, and drawn upon the strength 
of Mr. Fit2gerald*s supposed property's devolving 
to James Crawford, his putative adopted son. 

'* Is it your wish th^t the interest of thirty -five 
fter cent, should run on, And be added with com- 

Soond interest to the principal P" inquired the 
ew ; " or how will you best arrange it to ybur 
satisfaction ?" 

" In the way you propose, I should imagine,** 
returned Crawiora. 

" Very well. Sir— please to sign this," 

Crawford accordib|;ly put his hand to the bill, 
and wrote his name in the spot indicated. 

*' That is all. Sir," remarked Mr. Nathaniel. 
'* If you will take the trouble to count the notes, 
you will find that the sum is eorrect^four thou- 
simdpounds." 

' Xes," said James, scarcely able to conceal his 
delight :^and having carelessly glanced over the 
notesy he doubled them up, and placed them in 
bit pocket. 

** As soon as your necessities prompt you, Sir, 
I shall again be ready to contribute to your wants 
—but not before theioUowing Saturday ; or Tues* 
day week would be more convenient still." 

'* I shall not forget you, mv dear Sir," returned 
James, as he shook hands with the duped Israelite, 
and took his leave. 

We may of course imagine the joy of Fitzgerald. 
He had never seen so much money in iSt life, 
while the world was supposing him to possess 
millions. The bill of the hotel was instantly called 
for, and liberally paid ; had they not demanded it 

the obsequious Mr. , of Long's hotel, would 

never had done " such an ungentlemanly thing 
as ask a gentleman for a farthing." He scorned 
the vulgar idea of ^* having a sum to make up," 
or '* a half year'ii rent to pay the following Mon- 
day or Tuesday morning." As it was, notwith- 
standing his refined notions upon these points, he 
was well pleased; for his two guests lived at a 
splendid rate, though for form*s sake Fitzgerald 
^ometlmes pijetended to quarrel with the profusion 



in which James would order the choieest spoeies 
of wines. ( 

That evening Crawford put three thousand! 
pounds into his pocket, and met his Mend Arnold 
m Hyde-Parky at the time and place appoin- 
ted. 

" You must be the treasurer," said James, after 
having related his adventures with the money* | 
lender that morning ;" I have put into this paptc 
three quarters of the loan : with the rest we paid 
our account at the bot^l, and kept the balance to 
answer for various articles that are necessary, such 
as clothes,. &c." . ( 

" You have done well, my dear boy i I will < 
keep all till we be safe in France and can shaxa ! 
the profits of our schemes. But had you not bet- 
ter write again to -your mother!" demanded 
Arnold. 

*' I received a letter this morning— but I hardly 
read it, for I was so overwhelmed with anxiety 
till the matter was concluded with N&thaniel. I 
nevertheless see, that by a strange coincidence the 
irery Captain Stewart, of whom we borrowed nonit 
money one night, has made an honourable offer 
to my sister Kate, and on aiecount of bis ftither's 
dislike to the match has been rejected by my 
mother." 

<* Indeed," returned Arnold drily ; for he was 
already aware of the circumstances from some 
quarter or another, as well as of Stewart's 
illness. 

** Stay — here is the letters-peruse it at your 
leisure," said James, as he handed it to his com- 
panion. 

They then talked upon indifferent matters, prin- 
ctpallv concerning the affair with Maxwell, and 
parted, having mi^e another appointment for the 
following Saturday in the same place, and nt. th(^ 
same hour ; for Arnold was going out of tou n, he 
said, upon particular business. 

The next evening, at six o'clock, Crawford, ele- 
gantly dressed, presented himself at the house of 
Mr. Maxwell in the City^the name of the street 
is immaterial. He was introduced to a sjplendid 
drawing-room, where Charles, the youth he had 
assisted, hastened forward to receive, and intro- 
duce him to his parents. 

The old merchant was a tall, fine looking man, 
neither handsome nor ugly, with a peculiarly good 
humoured countenance, and laughing eyes pro- 
minently set. His wife was a little vulgar, having 
been the daughter of an eminent soap-boiler, who 
thought that teaching her the use of her needle 
and uie arrangements of housekeeping, was much 
better than expending money for pianos, dancing- 
masters, and professors of languages. James was 
received cordially by both, Mrs. Maxwell being 
" wery glad to 'ave the honour of his company, to 
cut bis mutton at her 'ouse P" and when he 
enquired after her health, he was informed 
that, '* thank God, she was generally pretty 
'arty !" ^ 

Nothing was said relative to the transaction 
which had thus procured for Crawford the acquain- 
tance of his present entertainers; the conversation 
turned on different matters, in all of which the 
good lady of the house took an active part ; but 
unfortunately she had a wretched knack of supply- 
ing words with aitch^g, where they were not wanted 
by robbing those which required them. 

Presently the door opened, and a young lady, 
probably about two-and-twenty, entered the room. 
Beautiful^ she was not, to be sure— pretty she 
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dfcidedlf wui moreover ilIU her countenance 
naa plcuing, And a, fine ^uce recommendgd 
her ia S ball-riKini, where it could be shown 
off to advantage smongit the intiicacies of the 
raaiy dance. 

.This was iJie siiler of Cliarles Haxwell; — hei 
name wai Sophia. 

Manf an honest son of a rich msrehant had en- 
deavoured to eng^e her love, aod chain her to 
faiin in the bonds of miLtrimony ; for she was 
amialile though not over accomplished, truly : — 
but then slie possessed a settlement of lifly thou- 
sand pounds, left her b; a ileceased uncle, who 
accumulated his wealth, good mnn! by the slaugh- 

buttocks, pigs, he. — in other woids he was a 
butcher of repute iu the City. Moieorer, her fa' 
.her was known aa an honourable neicbant upon 



Now tke luoid idea h&d sntcred the head of Mr, 
Maxwell, that if he conid arrange in any way a 
matrimonial engagement between his daughter 
and Mr. Jamas Crawford, itwould beaiery desii* 
ble point gained. Her fortune, Joinad to his 
enormous heaps of liclies, when Mr. Vilzgerald 
'should die, would be able to command iiamenss 
influence in the City, and might probably procure 
a title one of these days — for a vulgar ambi- 
tion directed many of Mr. Maxwell's plans. H* 
was therefore Tery mucli pleased, when he gaw 
his daughter and their visitor enter into a lively 
conversalion together. 

Two or three other guests, wbo had aljobeenin- 
Tited, entered one after another— a tanner, a hat> 
ler, and a tailor : the dinner was then announced, 
James handed Sophia to the table, and to the an- 
noyance of the unaer paid her great attention 
duiins the lepaaC : nor was she displeased, for th* 
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yonth was gentlemanly in his manners, and agree- I 
able in his person, although his cheeks were pale, j 
and his mood occasionally changing from delight 
to melancholy gloom. Indeed old Mr. Maxwell 
congratulated himself in his slesTe upon his 
daughter haying made a lively iiitpimldH, tvM at 
first sight, on the heart of Cirnvfeffd t •• tlM» fMOly 
had— but her fifty thousand p«ttttdt neiti this 
sitin cause. 

The erening passed away, and Crawford rstuni* 
ed home to the hotel, determined to Inprote his 
acQuaintance with Miss Sophia. 

in the coufse of the next day, FitigeraM ifitU 
mated Ids opinion that they ought now to take a 
house, as the extravagancies of the hotel but ill ae« 
corded with the parsimonious habits htt had the cte- 
dit of possessing. To this James agreed : he was , 
nevertheless averse to act without the advice of 
Arnold. He however recollected that a week tnust 
elap86 before he could have an opportunity of again 
coxisttlting him. He theMloro OOttsented that a 
handsome house should bt forthwith takoA, suiuble 
to the cottv^nience and number of its intended 
inmates. Fitzgerald recommotidtd Crawfbrd to 
seek an iuterview with Mr. Nathaniel, who was 
likely either to hate booses of his own or to be 
able to givs an introduotioa to those who had. 

This hint was adopted; and Crawford aeeotd- 
iugly waitadupoft Mr. Nathaniel, aud told him hit 
bosineas. 

'* I am iafiniialy oblif^ed to you, Sir, for your 
con§ideralion,** laid the Jew : *< but 1 hopo your 
patron will not diseofer that you have any tran- 
sactions with mo ; ^ in that oase* " 

<' Oh 1 no^I atiuro you that he is per^tly 
ignorant of the whole manor. Von may oall upon 
him, and say thai having heard of his inten- 
tions——" 

** Tes, 1 eompfohend perfectly t and it is ost- 
actly suitable to my wilhos/* continued the Jew { 
*' for I have a commodious house of my own-^ 
an excellent house in Conduit-Street, ready fur- 
nished, moreover. It was inhabited for seven 
years by the Honourable Mr. Flashwell, till he was 
ruined six months ay^*** 

" Well— that will do-.«aH in a couple of hourt 
upon Mr. Fitzgerald— 4ie shall be at home to re- 
ceive you : in fact he seldom stirs out at all.'* 

Crawford then took his leave. 

In an hour Mr. Nathaniel called at Long's hotel, 
and was received with all due respect by the old 
impostor. They proceeded to examine the dwell- 
ing in Conduit-Street i it suited Fitzgerald's pur- 
poses exactly; and after a little haggling on both 
sides, the rent was amicably settled, the Jew 
tJiking good tare of himself. In a few days 
Crawfnrd and his companion removed into it, hav- 
iag, With the assistance of the attentive Mr. Na* 
thaniel, t)rdcur«d suitable servants. 

Here let us leave them comfortably settled— de- 
biting the W6rld, and laughing at those whom 
th«y dtij^ ; while we say one word more concern- 
ing poor Emily at Southaiupton. 



CHAPTER. XVIII; 

Has hop« already ?ai)idhed ? Or does she 
But yield to vague alarma, too «obti to erow 
tfoxe palpable ? 

0(4 P9em. 
gW!B the Gonversatien which Emily had with 
Hunter, in which he declared himself to be ever her 
friend, she felt some relief— she knew not why 



— but his presence was a source of pleaaare to 
her. 

A melancholy style of discourse pleased her : 
for though she never doubted that Arnold would 
speedilv perform his promise, and make her his 
wifb, still the present delay alarmed and vexed her. 
Often Weri her (ears shed upon her pillow— oRct 
wore her sighi echoed by the low voice of the eveo- 
inf bretse, at she sate in that arbour where guilty 
Joy had flial teduced her virgin step from the path 
ofrectilude ! 

Ettry mominc she watchad eagerly at about 
nine o\:look for tne approach of the post-man : but 
daily she gickoned with disappointment, as she 
saw him pass by the door without stopping. Why 
her mother should procrastinate giving her consent 
so long, she was at a loss to divloe i why an affec- 
tiooate parent coul4 not return an almost imme- 
diate answer regarding the matter she vainly 
sought to eonjectore. 

At (he same time she fondly hoped that Arnold** 
suspense Was as great as her own— that hia anx- 
iety equalled her*s. Poor girl— never was any 
deluded victim of base seduction to completely de- 
oeived as she ! 

'* Tou saffer, Emily,** said Haoter to her one 
day ) '* I am certain you are unhappy, i, who 
am ever in agonies of mental aflllotion, know too 
Well its svmptoms in another. Cannot the sym- 
pathy—the affinity of sonow lead me to detect 
thine f Oh ! y es— too well I " 

*' I am really a little uneaiy only concerning 
certain family affairs, my dear friond," was the 
reply; for Emily saw she could conceal her anxiety 
no lotigor. 

" God ittant that thoa mayVit be happy-.that 
thou may 'St he prosperous in thy love-— in thine 
attachment to Arnold!'* exclaimed Hunter wi*h 
the enthusiasm that often oharactsriaed his lan- 
guage; for his was a noble mind, though racked and 
tortnrod by despairifig passion. *< Long, long after 
this poor heart of mine shall have passed from its 
present burning state to the tenement of the grave, 
may your chikfren flourish to place a flower upon 
my tomb ; while you, Emily, will tell them the 
mslancholy talent one wbo loved fondly, and pined 
away ete youth had scarcely ripened into man- 
hood I" 

" Oh ! talk not thus ; many happy years wil) 
yet await you! Indeed," continued Emily, ** 1 
have often thought, that when Arnold shall have 
made me his wife, how happy we shall bo to havr 
you ever near as our friend— our brother." 

*' Wliat — th*n you occasionally' lavish a thought 
upon one who is dead to the World!" exclaimed 
Hunter eagerly. 

«i Tes-^frequently ; I would give the best ter 
years of my life to see you happy and con- 
tented. Your melancholy has so excited m\ 
pity." 

•* You are an angel, Emily !*• cried tlicenthusi 
astic young man. ** To be deplored by yon — t<j 
know that my name is sometimes upon your 
tongue, connected with epithets of commiscrutiun 
— Oh ! that is indeed balm to my wounds !*' 

" Then you may feel confident that 1 shall nevei 
retire to mv bed without breathing for your wel 
fare a supplication to heaven -.-^for I," thought 
she, ** have need-^great need of prayer !" 

Hunter was affected eren to tears: — he gaged 
upon the lovely form near him — a drop was aJsc* 
standing in Emily's eye — he wrung hot l}ai>d-^ 
looked eamestlv into her beautiful countenance. 
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|tnd retired with unutterable feelings agitating his 
losom. 

jnro or tliree more davs pgSMd away-«stiU 90 
fetter from Arnot4 •' KiDUy'^ suipen^t became 
|i8iippo¥t«bk-^heT anxiety alarming. Sb* there - 
fere sAt« dow», f^nd addre«sed «a epistle io faini> in 
irhich she ex(>res4«d aU«ltf»«nd«rQa ip sotouebwg 

manner that a wisanthroiiQ himteU vouid hare 
ir^Bt: 4he liiC:i<HigUt lnim b^ nU h« f^vortaccd in 
»ieaveii'-i>y Iwf tftajrs— k«r aff^etioa—to writ« at 
hasten im^iediately to h^r-r-jund to aead w bring a 
definitire reply from her mother. She demanded 
hiR advice — ^ permission, as to whether she her- 
self should communicate with Mrs. Crawford on 
the subject »nd declare tha^ her happioe^f de- 
pended upon tlie award her parent gave. 

This with many tender sentiments, many in- 
iimctionsnot to forget her, and reiterated entreaties 
to attend to her re^ucffts, composed the contents 
of her letter. 

Arnold rcceiycd it on the following day, and it 
was in the evening of this day that he met Craw- 
ford at a certain spot in Hyde Park, and received 
the greater portion of Mr. Nathaniel's property. He 
told James, a» the reader must remember, that he 
was going out of town on particalar bnainess ; his 
real intention was to pay a visit to Southampton, 
and t^k? the host possible means to prevent Emily 
from anting to her mother, a nroposition which 
had seriously alarmed him. He 9aw the neces- 
^ty of undeceiving h^r at once as to their imme- 
diate union :— he mij^t soothe her by promising 
marriage at a future day,— for he knew that sus. 
pengiQ was killing her — and he reflected that she 
hadbetter know the Worst than remain in a state 
ofiocertitYide. * , . , 

With this impresaton he let off, and arrived at 
Southampton in time for Mrs. Otway^s dinner. 

"We may suppose the joy of Emihr-— the delight 
$he expenencea in once more beholding, the dear 
ol^cct whom she adored. Sho felt as hai>py as the 
bird, that, having been long imprisoned in a cage, 
(uddenly obtains its liberty. Her eyes beamed 
with gladness— her glowing bosom heaved with a 
sigh of pleasure. 

She naturally conceived that some favourable 
lews would ereet her ears from the lips of Arnold ; 
ibe longed for the dinner to be ever, that they 
night steal together into the arbour at the end of 
Ihe garden, and convert on the matlefs that in- 
terested them. Never did any meal pass away so 
tediously. It is always a formal one, which we 
ire glad to despatch with all possible speed : 
for if we dine alone, the useless parapherfiaHa of 
(fishes, finger-cope, &c. (by some deemed ccon- 
forts) are to ns irksome ; and if wo dine abroad, 
the ceremony is overwhehning. 

The dessert, however, came at last ; and in half 
an hour Emily was seated with Arnold in the 
summer-house. 

Her head reclined upon his shoulder — his hand 
clasped her delicate waist: she siniled upon him— 
he kissed her delicious lips, and drank in her mel- 
lifluous breath. 

Could he defeat the hopes of one so fair ? could 
he destroy her peace of mind ibr ever ? could he 
abandon tUe girl — the confiding girl when he had 
seduced from the paths of rectitude P 

Yes — his heart was flint— ^he had never loved 
her save for tlie enjoyment of her person — he had 
triampbed in her rifled charms — he had tasted the 
sweets of her virgin innocence — he had ruined her 



for ever, and now he was about to destroy even tiM 
hopes that remained to che^v her ! 

But how was the fatal disolofut e m he in«d9 h^ 
how break the awful news to tlm i»v ol hiHr «4i» 
expected the words oi iblieity f y«| it liiMSt hm 
done, thought Arnold ; not a singly gwi t iii t f »t ef 
ooQij^unction restrained him*— tor only Isr her 
sanity compelled him to oeomMMi o»auensly «iid 
by degrees. 

*• My dear Bmily-^-yeu declare that you l«v€i 
me so very much," he began ; ** what would yu 
say if I were to leave you for six montha.«rntv6r 
come near you till the end of that period, and thm 
hasten to vonr arms-^eould you support so long aa 
absence, think you f ** 

<* No~it would kill me, Stanley ; und did I not 
know thai j^xk «rem jesting, I 8hOUl4 Hunt at tho 
V^y idea." 

*< What — are yon so weak, dear Emily, that 
you could not support the temporary misfsftimes 
oi life f" asked Arnold. 

" Indeed, my nerves are quite strong enough to 
endure th? common miseries of this w«rld ; but 
were 1 to bo informed that my beloved one had 
died,-^had left me— had provod fai|hless««<Oh ! 
Stanley, I could not bear up against <M-Mhe ca- 
lamity would overwhelm mO'^-Hiirottld crosh me into 
the grave V^ 

"You are not confident is yonr own powers, 
—your own energies,'' contaiued the wily de- 
eenrer. 

" But why these questions, sinco my nsrv^a will 
never bo put to the trial you mention P** en- 
quired Emily, gazing fondly in the fikeo of the 
seducer. 

'* Beoattse«<»do not be alarmed, dnarest one — 
I have some un&vonrahle news to tell yo««— and 

wmild gradually— <^ " 

*' Speak— speak, for God*s sake!" crsid the 
agonised girl. ** Has my mother f efused her con- 
sent? Then Iwilihssten to her— throw mysdf 
at her feet," continued tike almost frantie-^*' bathe 
her hand with my toars^mplore her not to seal 
my misery; and if that will not do, then*'-<T-^e 
adM bitterly-^" 1 wiU oonfiess all^my shame 
my disgrace — I wiH demand her as a duty to allow 
me the only means of covermg my dishonour, of 
making mo happy-^-lbc I find that men enjoy the 
pleasure, while vre, poor defenceless beings, are 
laden with the stigma, and subject to the re- 
proach !" 
*^ And then if your mother were to retfuae ?*' 
** She could not-*«he would not^sho daro notl" 
ejaculated Emily. " l4et us go together, Stanley 
^— lotus join our entreaties— how could she re»st 
them ?'• 
'* That is useless, my love," ssud Arnold. 
^* Useless^-oh ! no ! — ^Recollect that J d«serv<e 
yott — ^remember that I have given myself t^ to jmix 
disposal,** proceeded the poor girl, distrectodly, 
for she felt a sad presentiment of evil : ** roflect 
OB your promise, that if my mother denied her 
approval, we should be united clandestinely U-" 
Oh ! Stanley, 1 am myself worthy of your love, 
— 1 love — I adore you — I respect you— '1 coidd, 
lay down my feeble existence for your benefit 1*' 
And as she uttered these words quickly, a vio- 
lent flood of tears denoted her grief, as her 
head redined en his shoiddcr. 

He was startled — he had not well calculated 
her powers*-he had deemed her stronger than 
she. really was ; or rather he had underrated 
the extent of her affection fo* him. Still 
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cost what it would, he was resolved to undeceive I 
her that evening, and yet so arrange it, if pos- 



sible, that a faint hope might remain to prevent 
her from holding correspondence on the subject 
wtth her mother. 

'* Cease, cease these tears — this nonsense — 
Emily," he exclaimed : ** what are we mortals 
born for, but to misery — to misfortune ? Look I 
at that young Hunter— he endeavours to struggle 1 
against 'his passion !** 

"And must I also? do you mean to deceive 
me, Arnold P If you do— if your intentions be 

not honourable Oh! God— my bram whirls 

-—I shall become distracted, unless I know 
the whole !*' 
" £mily, I love you— love you as tenderly as 

I can : but '* 

'' But what— «peak— any thing is better than sus- 
pense!** cried she, partially nerving herself to hear 
some dreadful disclosure, fatal to her happiness. 
** Present circumstances, dear girl— <m/y pre- 
sent ones, prevent onr union." 

*' And what are -they ? why should you have 
secrets firom your Emily P** she demanded in a 
suffocating tone. 
** Because they are of a natu re ' " 
" That you cannot disclose them. Now, Stan- 
ley» I am fearful — something tells me this is an 
excuse : but let me know Uie worst — ^you have 
amply prepared me,*' continued she, wiping her 
eyes, though an expression of despair pervaded 
her countenance s — '* yes — you have amply pre- 
pared me to hear all I** 

" It is no excuse : — hope for the best, sweete&t 
gurl,*' returned Arnold, as a sudden idea promp- 
ted him how to inspire hopes of future happiness 
to soothe Emily, and by which he could account 
for his treacherous conduct at least for a time. I 
'*Siz or seven months will soon glide away,'* 
he continued, as he kissed the cheek that was 
pale with sorrow. 

<* Oh ! then you are indeed the tender being I 
took you for,'* exclaimed she, relapsing into 
fondness, and catching at a straw. " I thought 
you could not deceive me— I knew you would 
not leave me to despair !*' 

"Listen, and you will find that I am inventing 
no vain excuse. Your mother has promised that 
in six months from this period, we shall be 
united !" 

This was the impudent falsehood the vile be- 
trayer of innocence dared to utter. 

'* Then you can come and see me, dear Stan- 
ley P** asked Emily, now recovering herself, and 
deriving consolation from her lover's assertion. 

" That is impopible. Your mother has deter- 
mined to try our affection — she forbids us to 
communicate with each other till the interdicted 
tine has expired." 
** But you can write to me, Arnold ?'* 
" Yes — although she forbade that also* And 
now, my dearest Emily, you must keep secret all 
that I have told you : your mother insisted upon 
hearing nothing about the matter from either of 
us, until 



•• Then you are also afflicted — you are also 
sad P Are you very sure that this del.iy will not 
estrange you from your poor Emily. Stanley ? 
are you confident that a lovelier face '* 

•* That were impossible— 1 swear eternal fide- 
lity : pacify yourself— for, to-morrow I must 
return to London," interrupted Arnold. 

"God help me, then! Since you were here 
last I have almost died of suspense : now for six 
months !'» cried Emily in a soRowful voice, al- 
though Arnold*s falsehood had greatly consoled 
her. 

She ceased to fear his treachery— she only 
grieved for their separation ! 

** Mention not the horrid period— we must 
both support it! Let me kiss away your tears ;*• 
—and he embraced her tenderly. 

She clung to him, as if it were for the last 
time— and her heart beat quickly :— they lingered 
long in each other's embrace, and enjoyed the 
tender dalliance of love's delights. 

CHAPTER XIX. 



(« 



The six months shall have passed. I promise 
you never to mention it in any of tny letters : — 
she doubtless has good reasons for thus behaving 
towards me." 

"And believe me, Emily, that I am as 
wretched as yourself ; but we find that necessity 
has no law— na ruler. I love — and can yet re- 
irtrain the ebullitions of my woe.'* 



Let guttering fops in courts be great. 

For pay let armies move ; 
Beaaty shall have no other bait 
Bat gentle vows and love. 

Loan Lansoownx. 
We left Captain Stewart in a most dangerous 
condition, at Hounslow. 

It was iiot altogether his forbidden attachment 
to Catherine that had cast him nearly upon 
the bed of death : it was the rapidly consecutive 
excitement of his duel with Sir George Momay 
— ^his conversation with his father on the same 
day, when the bright anticipation that first 
cheered him, was suddenly dispelled by the 
decision of his parent — then the hasty ride to 
Hounslow — the feverish night he passed — the 
refusal of admittance on the following morning 
at Mrs. Crawford's house, to which he went for 
consolation — and the heated state of his blood, 
arising from violent exercise ; for he had ridden 
with the speed of a Bedouin robber — 'twas all 
this complicated string of events that had pro- 
duced the fever whose rage seemed at first to 
threaten the most lamentable consequences. 

In five or six days, however, he was much bet- 
ter, though still excessively languid and feeble. 
His cheek was ashy pale — ^his hand emaciated— 
and his eyes had partially lost their brightness. 
His beautiful hair had suffered under the scissors 
of the ruthless surgeon, who nevertheless saw the 
necessity of sacrificing those flowing locks. A 
melancholy expression of countenance evinced 
mental inquietude, notwithstanding that when he 
reflected upon all that had passed, he could not 
help .feeling his pride wounded by the repulsive 
manner in which he was treated at the cottage. 

He, whose prospects were so brilliant, and 
whose fortune was so ample — whose rank and 
social position entitled him to soar so high in 
his search for a partner for life— he had fixed 
his eyes upon an obscure girl, had hazarded his 
existence to vindicate the reputation of her family, 
and had then been treated with contempt ! It was 
true that Mrs. Crawford did not probably know of 
the duel — it was equally true that he was una- 
ware of the motives that influenced her conduct 
in declining the honour of his future visits. His 
good sense told him he ought not to judge hastily : 
his love whispered slyly in his ear, that misre- 
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presentation ot slanderous tongues might have 
done him wrong in the opinion of those Whose 
esteem he was so zealous to preserve. 

Then Catberine^ he remembered, was so lovely, 
so fair, so innocent ! Th^re was such magic grace 
in all her attitudes, while evepy motion was un- 
studied — there wad such soft persuasion in all 
her words, though every sentiment was the ema- 
nation of purityt capable of no sinister design ; 
and her disposition was as lively, her spirits 
naturally as buoyant as the sportive bird in the 
green woods, singing cheerily to its offspring 1 
Moreover, she had not been imbued with the 
worldly notions prevalent amongst the inmates of 
boarding-schools — she had been brought up at 
home under the tuition of a tender parent, who 
was competent to instruct and rear in virtue the 
delicate mind of her daughter. He knew that 
be was beloved by this beautiful being — he knew 
that her heart was his. And then he reflected 
how proud would be his feelings in presenting to 
the world^to the admiration of hi« friends— a 
wife whose very appearance would bid the eye of 
the libertine grow dim, as when we gaze on the 
overwhelming' lustre of the god of day. Fit to 
adorn the dwellings of princes, if that be deemed 
an honour, Catherine seemed to him I ' 

He therefore, like the generality of lovers, de- 
'ermined to prosecute his suit — to obtain an 
explanation in some way or another for the 
grounds of Mrs. Crawford's strange conduct — and 
to importune his father till he granted his assent 
to the match. The surgeon had written to acquaint 
Lord Fanmore of William's speedy approach to 
convalescence ; and that nobleman was in coo- 
6equence hourly expected to congratulate the 
son whom he really loved. 

Lord Fanmore arrived a few hours after he 
had received the letter, and was delighted to find 
his son so much better. 

** Why, you young rogue, you," said he, " what 
uneasiness you have managed to cause your old 
father, with your love-illness. — God bless me ! I 
was young once myself; but I never made such 
a fool of *' 

" Because you Were never siiicerely attached to 
a delightful creature, whosd heart is devoted in- 
separably to the object she adores," interrupted 
Stewart. 

" Pretty style, this— object she adores— light 
of her eyes— darling of her bosom— pleasant lan- 
guage, that, my boy ; you may hear it any time 
in every week of your existence — at the theatre. 
Why, you have read idle romances so long, that 
your head is quite turned, I declare! What book 
did you read last?" 

" I forget — but do not think my atfection for 
Miss Crawford is a foolish one," returned the 
Captain ; " it is so deeply rooted in iny heart, 
that if you will not allow me to consult my own 
happiness, I cannot answer for the consequences.'' 

" Happy or miserable for life ! Well, we must 
think of it, my boy— aye ? Now I see your eyes 
brighten, and a little colour come to your cheek. 
Really, dear William, if I had thought 1 should 
have distressed you thus, I would not have been 
so harsh." 

"Then you are my good father once more ; for 

had you only given me the slightest hope the other 

day, it would have saved me this illiSess. Look 

to what I am reduced— " 

A drop stood in Lord Fanmore's eve : he was a 



kind man in his heart,, although his disposition 
was rough. 

He took his son's hand — the tear dropped 
iipon it. 

*• By God ! William Leo Alfred Stewart— how 
I love that' name! — I will indulge you. Now 
listen to iny* words. I will a How "you," he pro- 
ceeded slowly, while the invalid's curiosity was 
extreme, •* a year to consider : if at the end of 

that period. But wait a moment — an idea has 

struck me!" exclaimed the nobleman; I will 
call and see this young lady myself!" 
'^",Do, I implore you,'* cried Stewart, delighted 
mih the proposition. ** You will find her worthy 
the ^ hand of a monarch . — you will see the most 
lovely— the most amiable — the most innocent 
girl in the world 1" 

V ** Enough of that ; if she is all you represent 
her, I shall indulge your foolish passion, as I 
said-just now." 

Lord Fanmore accordingly ordered his carriage, 
which was soon got ready. He stepped into it ; 
and having already made himself acquainted with 
the exact locality of Mrs. Crawford's cottage, he 
directed the coachman to drive thither. 

During the ride he thought to himself, in the 
vain empty pride of his heart, that if he blazed in 
all the splendour of his rank, like Joye visiting 
a Semele, upon the ladies he was abont to en- | 
counter, they would be so overwhelmed by his 
presence, that he would have no opportunity of 
forming a just estimate of Miss Catherine's men- 
tal qualifications. He therefore determined to 
pass himself off at first as a private individual, 
inventing a suitable excuse for his intrusion; 
and then, when he had stayed att longf as he 
chose, to astonish them, and make them feel 
their own nothingness, hy a declaration of his 
titled name. Never was there in the world, he 
thought, so splendid an idea as this ! 

Presently the handsome equipage drew up 
to the gate:— »the nobleman alighted from the 
vehicle, opened the little wicket-entrance to the 
garden, and pompously strutted up the walk 
towards the house. 

Just as he was about to give a thundering and 
important knock, the front door opened, and Ar- 
nold issued forth. 

Lord Fanmope and he instantly recognized 
each other* the pretended benefactor of the 
Crawford family drew the nobleman aside froin 
under the windows, and conversed some time witSj 
him in a low voice. 

They then retivned to the cottage, and were 
shown by Arnold's direction to the drawing- 
room, where Catherine watf fitting in a me- 
lancholy mood before her harp: — but her 
fingers touched it not— she was dreaming ot 
Stewart. • 

Mrs. Crawford was reclining upon a sofa, 
contemplating with acute anguish the pensive 
looks of her beloved daughter. 

Arnold had been with them upwards of an hour : 
— it was now two o'clock in the afternoon. Then: 
astonishment had been excited by witnessing a 
magnificent carriage, drawn by four bay horses 
in excellent condition, stop at their gate. Ar- 
nold, however, recognized it immediately, and 
without saying a word, hurried down to dis- 
cover what could be the meaning of the noble- 
man's appearance in that quarter of the world; for it 
appeared he was acruainted with Lord Fanmore. | 
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Arnold now re-entered the room, and begged 
to introduce a fHend of hig, Mr. Cuthliert, who 
had called to enquire if James were at b^ine. 
Lord JFanmore — for it was he, of couirse— bowed 
politely, and wm instanlly struck by tbe bf^uty 
of Catherine, When they were all seated, he 
addressed Mr9»Cfawford>, in order to ei^pusie bif 
intrusion. 

** I am acquainted, nxadam/' said ^he, " with 
your son, Mr. Crawford — ^I met him in London 
some time ago, and way presented to him by my 
^end, Mr. Ar^-*Arnold. I promised to call some 
day at the residence of his family, where I ex- 
pected to find him at present : you understand me 
madam, I hope," were the conclusive words of 
this lame excuse. 

"Perfectly, Sur — and I am mncb obliged for 
your politeness,'* returned Mrs. Crawford. ** My 
son^ however, is not at home, being still in Lon- 
don with the kind benefactor who baa adopted 
him.** 

"Ah!" proceeded the feigned Mr. Cuthbert, 
" he'll be amazingly rich one of these days^ if 
he only manages well* the young rogue! — I 
believe that is your daughter Mis^ Catherine 
madam-^is it not ?*' 
Mrs. Crawford bowed an affirmative* 
*' Oh ! oh ! Well, Miss Catherine— how do you, 
manage to amuse yourself in this somewhat soli- 
tary spot ?'* 

** I have my mother always as a companion, 
Sir ; I have my books, my flowers, my muaic, 
— then, if I be wearied by. those recreations, I 
have my pencil/' replied the amiable gurl, blush- 
ing, she knew pot why. 

Lord Fanmore was certainly enchanted with 
her : the sweetness of her voice melted his harsh 
resolves in an instant. 

"And will you favour me, my love," continued 
he, " with one of those bewitching airs which I 
dare say you can warble so well ?" 

Mrs. Crawford looked annoyed ; but sup- 
posing " Mr. Cuthbert " to be a friend of Ar- 
nold, she remained silent, Arnold gave her a 
sign < which reassured her :— it was equivalent 
to saying, " This is his manner— -be means no 
harm." 

" Oh ! Sir — I cannot sing before strangers^- 
1 am really very sorry to be obliged to refuse you 
— but this morning — " murmured the poor girl, 
endeavouring to invent an apolc^. 

" "Why, you little fool,' returned Lord Fanmore, 
forgetting himself and his borrowed character, 
while Catherine seemed quite bewildered, "in 
my house people always obey me directly — or 
else •*'. 

•* But you will be pleased to recollect, Sir," in- 
terrupted Mrs. Crawford mildly, « that this is not 
your house." 

" Oh ! ab J I forgot— excuse me, my dear 
madam." 

**Yes, Mrs. Crawford will excuse you, as 
well as Miss Catherine," inid Arnold ; " they 
must be made aware of your eccentric manners, 
Cuthbert." 

" Indeed, I think so too," added that gentle- 
man; "you are right, my dear Mr. Ar— Amot 
"—Arnold — ^that's it— the devil take your name 

— I never remember narae^ that are not " 

aristocratic he was going to say ; but checking 
himself, he supplied the place of that epithet 
with the less ludicrous oneofea^^. "And so, 



Miss Catherine, yov are content to vegetate here 
with your books, your ilowers, your baip, and 
your — what was tb? other amusement? Ob! a 
lover, I suppose. Ah! ah I" laid his lordi^ip, 
chuckling. 

Mrs. Craw£prd could endure this no loager : 
Catherine bunt imp teara^thoae laat worm of 
Lord Fanwore's qiiwtHHi re^aUed the image ot 
Stewart more fQmhhf to her me»oiy<i The no. 
bleman was hiaBScli affected :— -he saw that tha 
innocent girl suffered from hb unfeeling remark 
—he was convinced of her love for his son — he 
discovered nothing objoctionable in her, save the 
two principal glaring defects he was already 
aware of; viz. want of title, or relationship to 
rank, and deficency of Christian nomenclature. 
But his heart was softened — his conscience told 
him that he had no right to insult the feelings oC 
any human being, by allusion to the cause of their 
sorrows. 
He foae hastily, and took the maiden's hand. 
"Catherine," aaid he, I ask your pardon'l— 
Come, wipe your pretty black eyes, my child : 
you are in love with my «on, William,— and at 
the expirationr— ^-" 

"Your ion. Sir I" exclaimed Mrs. Crawford. 
''What mean a this ?-^But pray explain your- 
self !" 

" That explanation is speedily givep/' fetumod 
the nobleman in ostentatious triumph : " my 
nameia no more Cuthbert — 'tif an aristocratic 
name, bowever-**than your's :— 'I am Henry Felix 
Julian Stewavl, Lord Fanmore^ et cmtera% ni 
caiera /" 

While with pompous voice, and grand em- 
phasis he uttered, these awfiilly sounding syllables 
of rank, Mrs. Crawford's blood flew to her face, 
for she remembered the brutal epistle be had 
sent her on a certain occasion. Instead of being 
reduced to ashes, or at least overwhelmed, as the 
poor nobleman had anticiipated, she commenced 
a firm but lady-like rebuke, in respect to that 
letter. 

" It is my way, my dear madam, to express 
myself harshly," said Lord Fanmore. "I wrote 
the thing when I was angry. You must for- 
give me -^ and you, my little Kate, will you 
forgive me as well t for there's poor William 
lyin^ at the point of death, while 1 am chatter- 
ing here." 

" At the point of death !" ejaculated Cathe- 
rine wildly, as she sank upon the chair, fi^om 
which she bad risen on the disclosure of Lord 
Fanmore'a name. 

''Not e^aotly at the point of death — he is 
nearly well now— Lord God I what mistakes I 
make every miuute • But will you not assist me, 
Sir — that is, Mr. Arnold ?" asked the perplexed 
nobleman. 

Arnold was somewhat astonished at this scene 
He was also annoyed and alarmed ; for his plans 
did not aceord with the prospect of so many per- 
sons who were acquainted with him, calling at 
Mrs. Crawf(»rd'a house — a circumstance which 
he knew must take place, if there were any en^ 
gagement between Lord Fanmore's son and Ca- 
therine. He however said but little, being 
anxiously occupied in noticing all that passed, 
and trusting to the fertility of his brain to circurii- 
vent any s<^eme that did not meet with his ap- 
probation, 
r. Meantime Catherine had recovered herself 
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when she! heard that Stewaft was now nearly 
convalescent \ and Mrs. Crawford, gfukled by the 
interest of her fkmily, accepted Lord Fanmore's 
apologies. 

" Now I tell yon what it is, Mrs. Crawford," 
said that nobleman : ** I was at first determined 
my son should never be united to your pretty 
daughter— »don't blufih, Kate, you silly giri ; for 
that was my resolve before I had seen you, re- 
nember, and when I only knew your want of 
Christian names. However," proceeded he, ad- 
dressing himself to the mother, '* my son fell ill 
the day after I penned that cUrsed letter, so full 
of severity : he is at this moment at Hounslow 
barracks, but aware of my intention to pay the 
present visit. My object was to become acquain- 
ted with the family whom he esteemed, without 
revealing myself immediately. I am perfectly 
pleased with Kate, and only wish she had a title, 
with a few good names. How beautiful would 
she be as Miss Seraphina Selina Louisa Craw- 
ford 1 My wish is, nevertheless, that no engage- 
ment should take place between the young peo- 
ple for the space of twelvemonths. If at the end 
of that time, they are still inclined towards each 
other, let them marry, and I Will give my free 
consent. I will also settle a handsome property 
on my boy, and will not attempt to thwi^rt his 
wishes. Are you satisfied ?" 

" Oh I fny lord," exclaimed Catherine, de- 
lighted at such welcome news : but she stopped 
short, having uttered these few words almost in- 
voluntarily. 

** Your wishes meet mine, my lord," Mrs. Craw- 
ford began ; " and I entirely approve — " 

** You mean my wishes direct year's of course, 
madam : I know what you mean perfectly. Go 
on," said Lord Fanmore. 

** I have merely to observe that your sugges- 
tions are perfecUy acceptable, my lord,'' con* 
tinned Mrs. Crawford. 

" Withouta doubt ! Who could have thought 
otherwise?" demanded Lord Fanmore, wonder- 
ing that Mrs. Crawford should or a moment even 
appear to question hid right to dictate to her, 
that she should signify her consent, or her dissent 
The now happy mother of the equally happy Ca<* 
therine saw the nobleman's failing, and was too 
much delighted with the arrangement that had 
been effected td irHtate him by a trivial cavillingi 
He then rose to depart, refusin? to take any 
refreshment on iuseount of his desire to return 
directly to his son at Hounslow. After having 
shaken the fingers of Mrs. Crawford, and the hand 
of Catherine, he hastened to his carriage in 
company with Arnold, to whom he offered a seatt 
That individual, however, declined it, alleging as 
an excuse that he had his horse with him. He 
then took leave of Lord Fanmore, and re-entered 
the cottage, where Mrs. Crawford reproached him 
playfully for bein^ accessary to the nobleman's 
stratagem of obtaining an ii^troduction to the 
family utider a feigned name. The wily deceiver 
pretetided to be rejoiced at the ** happy event," 
as he hypocritically termed the arrangement made 
by Stewart's fhther regarding the marriage, al- 
though in his owti mind he saw many reasons to 
induce hiln to use his influence to prevent the 
match. Whatever were his motives— whatever 
were his intentions — he carefully concealed them, 
aiid sooli bade the delighted mother and daughter 
adieu, to returh to Lohdoo. ^ 



Meanwhile Lord Fanmore hastened back to his 
son, and rendered him perfectly happy by detailing 
all that had taken place at the dwelling of Mrs. 
Crawford. The nobleman artfully adVised him 
to pass as much of bis time with Catherine as 
possible, when he should have recovered from his 
illnesi, and to repair to the cottage whenever his 
duty would permit } for his lordship thought to 
himself that in a few weeks Stewart would be 
wearied of the beautiful maiden's company. He 
stayed that day to dine with the officers of the 
regiment at their mess, and on the following 
morning took leave of his son, and returned tp 
London. 

Stewart was now without a care ; and his health 
amended rapidly. The coloiur came to his cheek ; 
and in a few days he was enabled to write a let- 
ter to Catherine, enclosed in one to her mother. 
The contents of the former were naturally re- 
plete with tlie words of afiection-^those of the 
latter with terms of gratitude and respect. 

His father had made him acquainted with the 
nature of the letter he had so hastily written to 
Mrs. Crawford ; and Stewart was therefore ena- 
bled to comprehend the reasons of that lady's 
conduct in refusing to admit him the last time he 
called. He accordingly said many kind things 
in his letter by way of apology for Lord Fan- 
more's roughness. 

In the course of a week, the surgeon permitted 
him to repair to the dwelling near Bagshot : but 
he went in his carriage, being too feeble to ride 
on horseback. A tear stood in Catherine's eye, 
when she noticed the change that had taken place 
in his appearance. They nevertheless embraced 
tenderly : — it was the first time — * Catherine 
blushed deeply — but Mrs. Crawford did not feel 
offended at this token of attachment between the 
young lovers ; for she considered Stewart in the 
same light, as if he were really engaged by so- 
lemn vows to her daughter, so sincere did she 
deem his passion for that deserving girl to be. 

** I would that James were at home at this mo- 
ment, to be introduced to you. Captain Stewart," 
said Mrs. Crawford. ** But perhaps he is better 
where he is at the moment, if we be selfish 
enough to regard our own interest ; for if report 
and his sanguine hopes speak true, Mr. Fitzge- 
rald, who has already adopted him, may enrich 
us all for life." 

" I would not build too highly upon those anti- 
cipations," remarked Stewart. "Rich as Mr. 
Fitzgerald may be, 'misers are ever capricious." 
** I have heard Mr. Arnold say, mamma, that 
too much wealth is a dangerous possession," ob- 
served Catherine ; for Arnold occasionally (hrop- 
ped a moral maxim, to cover with a deeper veil of 
hypocrisy the villany that lurked in his bosom. 

" Yes," said Stewart sincerely : " Catherine is 
right— or rather this Mr. Arnold—" 

** Who is a valued friend," interrupted Mrs. 
Crawford, "to whom we must introduce you. He 
is almost a brother or uncle to my children — and 
a disinterested disposition endears him to us. 
We became acquainted with him in nearly as 
singular a manner as with yourself. One day my 
son James was sent by me to London, to make 
enquiries concerning a distressing eve;it — his 
poor father's disappearance," faltered Mrs. Craw-, 
ford, wiping away a tear from her eye. " After 
vain and fruitless researches, and after having 
been denied admittance to the house of Sir George. 
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Momay, he wrote to ask for instructions iiow to 
act. I requested him to return home immedi- 
ately. He travelled on horseback by night — I 
have always indulged him by keeping him a 
horse, since he was twelve years old ; it is very 
little expense here in the country. On the road 
he was attacked by robbers. Two highwaymen 
were about to rifle him, when suddenly a traveller 
rode up, and rescued him. This was Mr. Arnold, 
who was returning to London from Hounslow. 
On the following morning, Mr. Arnold called to 
enquire after James, and was of course well re- 
ceived as the deliverer of my only son. We were 
then in danger of being involved in the deepest 
pecuniary embarrassments, Captain Stewart; for 
my husband's income perished with him. I 
wrote several times to Sir George Mornay, and 
gained nothing for my useless pains. But Mr. 
Arnold said that he was acquainted with the ba- 
ronet, and offered to use his influence. He 
wrote but one letter, and a quarterly allowance 
was immediately promised : it has been regularly 
paid ever since. Various other kind acts has 
Mr. Arnold done us; and I shall ever remember 
him with the utmost gratitude." 

** You spoke of Sir George Morncy," said 
William: "I must now relate an adventure I 
had with him lately, as I dare say you see the 
newspapers but seldom in this part of ^he world." 
Stewart then detailed the narrative of the duel, 
suppressing from motives of delicacy, the exact 
origin, as well as the preliminary arrangements 
he had made regarding his / property. Cathe- 
rine's colour went and came quickly, varying 
according to the different specific steps that were 
taken from the moment of the dispute to the con- 
clusion of the meeting : and when her lover ended 
his narrative by stating that the duel was blood- 
less, her eyes beamed with the light of satisfaction. 
"Although he be your benefactor in some 
way," remarked Stewart, " I dislike that same 
Sir George Morney. His character, I believe, 
if not exactly impeachable, is far from being 
what an honest man would envy. He is a mys- 
terious being, without feeling, without remorse 
for the way in which he has treated his wife, who 
was obliged to separate from him. Whei;p she 
now is, God knows : he made over to her some 
considerable sum in funded property, when they 
signed the^ agreements of separation ; and that 
fact materially impoverished his then already 
straightened resources. He never was well off; 
and how he now keeps up appearances it is im- 
possible to say. He has two establishments- 
one in Portland-place, and another at Kensing- 
ton or Hammersmith, I forget which. This is all 
I know, ladies, concerning him whom you fear, 
but whom you have never seen." 

We need not dwell farther upon the conversa- 
tion which passed on this occasion: suffice it to 
say that the time glided rapidly and happily 
away, and that when the hour arrived for the 
young officer to return to Hounslow, he separated 
not from the gentle Catherme without having 
given and elicited promises of eternal fidelity. 

CHAPTER XX. «' 

Her parity was ineaaced->lier fair fame 
Hung on the vergre of ruln-and her honour 



Was as it were in the seducer's rrasp. 



When 



Jacobs. 
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It is the pleasing mission of him who would give 



you *' truth in fairy fiction dressed, ' — the truth, be 
it of scene or situation — of character, incident, 
or group— to picture the variegated whole as 
marked and stamped by him in his unobtrusive 
peregrinations among his race, or as studied, by 
the aids of reflected lights* in the privacy of his 
habitation. 

While employed in such a task, it will be his 
lot to bring out some cheering gleams from the 
gloomiest corners, as well as to descry dark 
tints in the brightest, — elicit wholesome teachings 
from the vilest, and show that although all 
appeareth to the . unpractised eye and the un- 
searching and unba]ancing mind to be utter con- 
fusion, yet that it is confusion regularly coq- 
trouled and driven. 

And if there be a more instructive and gratify- 
ing task than another for such a limner of life, 
surely it must be something not widely removed 
from what we are endeavouring fitly to perform, 
when constituting such a hero as Crawmrd both 
the painter and the preacher,-— both the observed 
and the observer, — the subject, theme, and exam- 
ple in this our record of '* The Youth's Career 
of Crime!". 

James, by the time that he was fairly estab- 
lished in Conduit Street, had a keener gUncc, 
more penetrating views of mankind and the mazes 
of society, than nine tenths of those who have 
spent twenty years upon townt and who> may. ge- 
nerally be reckoned of the number of knowing 
ones. By nature amply, nay — greatly gifted both 
mentally and personally, nor left without effective 
sorts of schooling, he felt and practically found, as 
he began often to remark himself, that a man's age 
is not to be measured by the years during which 
he may have trod this footstool, but by the amount, 
the variety, the weight, and the intensity of his 
experience in regard to what he has done, suf- 
fered, and noted, — not according to the rate and 
bulk of a vegetative growth, but by the multitude 
and nature of his actions, perceptions and in- 
fluences. 

Now, James was resolved that he would turn 
to good account every waking hour of his exis- 
tence. In fact, especially from the moment 
that he planted himself in Conduit Street, he 
daily, aye — and nightly, too, sought scenes of 
pleasure. 

The objects eagerly contemplated by him, the 
crowd of his engagements, the rapidity of his 
transactions, the singularity of his adventures, 
never allowed a minute to be lost ; or, if at any 
time caught with head resting on hand, his 
tongue silent, and his feet at repose, you might be 
sure that he was not indulging a dreamy and pur- 
poseless abstraction, but summoning up acute 
memories, or grasping at the imagined things of 
the coming periods. 

One remark more, ere keeping close to his 
heels in his actual plans and paces from the mo- 
ment that he so munificently and adroitly as- 
sisted young Maxwell and had his triumphant 
generosity bruited abroad. James Crawford now 
felt assured that there was immediately before 
him scope for ihi eventful— perad venture for a 
dashing and glorious career, at least for a season ; 
and he was therefore determined that not an in- 
stant should be wasted uncrammed with excite- 
ment, either as principal or coadjutor ; either as 
actual schemer and performer himself, or as sym- 
pathising with other adepts; and though he had 
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is no love. I must, when 1 return back with you 
to your father's, bid you farewell for ever, if you 
really have a doubt of my loving you." 

" Oh, no, no '." cried the young lady. " For- 
give me, dear James : I know not what I said. 
Oh ! do not speak of farewell." 

'*\o^ ought to know, Sophia,*' said James, 
" that my affection for you is of such a nature 
that it will permit no doubts, — no reservations." 

" I know it, James. Yes — yes, I know it. I 
rely on you and you only." 

And she smiled, which was sufficient at the 
moment for Crawford, who though he loved her, 
and would not have deliberately wounded her feel- 
ings, was not too regardless of the pangs which 
smiles might cover. 

After all, however, if it be as some female 
writer has said, that it is imprudent even in a wife 
to confess her deep devotion to her husband, how 
wrong and perilous in a young inexperienced 
maiden to disclose in such maudlin terms her 
affection for a wooer, however honourable may be 
his character and upright his motives. 

By the time that the conversation had reached 
the point to which we have just brought it, the 
sky became troubled and overcast 

"There is a strange darkness gathering round 
us," said Miss Maxwell ; " and we are a long 
way from the carriage*-^ not even near anv 
house." ' 

" True," replied Crawford, looking inquiringly 
around him. •* The clouds seem gathering for a 
storm* But it is perhaps after all only a transient 
shower ; let us go farther amongst those trees.*' 

And to an adjacent grove did they lepair 
together, Sophia clinging to Crawford as if his 
protection would avail against the storm of 
heaven ! 

The delicious contact of the affrighted girl in- 
flamed his blood ; and casting, his arms around 
her, he glued his mouth to her's. She did not 
attempt to withdraw her vermilion lips from those 
of her lover; and when his rude hand invaded 
the treasures of her bosom, and toyed with her in 
a manner that seemed to portend consequences 
fatal to her honour, her cheeks grew flushed 
and her eyes were half closed in solt voluptuous 
languor, as he pressed the snowy globes that 
heaved with the excitement of passion. 

The increasing darkness seemed to favour the 
design of Crawford, and to augment the peril in 
which the maiden was placed. But suddenly a 
tremendous clap of thunder startled them ; — and 
the forked lightning flashing to their very feet, 
and the peals booming and rattling above their 
heads in awful tnajesty, were enough to reach the 
fears of the daring hero of our tale. 

Then suddenly he remembered how dangerous 
was their situation amongst the trees. 

That thund'ir storm preserved the trembling 
maiden ! 

" Fear nothing, dear Sophia," cried James, in a 
kindlier tone than he had all along spoken ; *' the 
storm is passing over. Do you not hear that 
the thunder sounds more distant with each peal." 

" God help us." cried Miss Maxwell. 

** Hush — bush ! all is well ; the fury of the tem- 
pest is gone by." 

The storm had indeed passed over. The thun- 
der in the far distance sounded as if it had been 
the mutterings of some incensed giant that had 
•etired to repose. 



Sophia looked up ; and flinging ker arms round 
Crawford's neck, she buist into tears. 

"Oh! James, — James," she cried, **it was 
terrible ! What if that lightning had stricken you, 
James ? I shudder at the thought." 

" But, come now, cheer up, trembler ; let me 
again see the colour in your cheeks, but this 
minute so blanched;" 

Sophia clung closer to Crawford, as if to reward 
him more fully for his gentler manner, leaning her 
head upon his shoulder. 

"Come, dearest," he said, "we must hasten 
back to the carriage, or the servants will be 
alarmed at our absence." 

And arm-in-arm they retraced their way to the 
vehicle. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

The private soldier is subject to a soul-cruddoff dis- 
cipline, and often is treated as a brute rather than at • 
human beinc^. 

Mabshal Maruomt. 

"Firel fire!** 

Hyde Park and its environs, — those lungs of the 
great metropolis, — were the frequent scenes Oi 
Crawford's perambulations, which, however, were 
seldom undertaken or pursued without an object, 
although we shall not at present inquire or as- 
severate how sinister and unworthy the motives 
might be. The assignations with Arnold alone 
in these localities, led to many an evening stroll 
thither. Besides, James was not without certain 
partialities relative to a military career, and liked 
to pass an hour now and then, whenever h^ might 
happen to have an opportunity of observing the 
evolutions, or parade of cavalry especially. 
Knightsbridge therefore, became familiar to him ; 
and thither we must accompany ' our hero on the 
anniversary of one of Lord Wellington's most 
famous victories. 

It was on the evening of such a day, when the 
troops had been reviewed, that Crawford was 
loitering in the vicinity now mentioned : for his 
better genius had on the occasion been awakened ; 
and more seriously than was his wont did he con- 
template certain of those regiments which have 
long been accounted the flower of the army. He 
was moved when he thought of the British co- 
lours that waved proiidly in the breeze, floating 
beneath a branch of laurel that decked the staff; 
nor less did his heart sympathise with each 
soldier who might be beheld witli a leaf of the 
never-fading emblem of triumph placed in his 
cap. 

It was towards the evening, when an intoxicated 
trooper might be seen here or there staggQjting 
towards the barracks ; and near the gates, as the 
time arrived for these being shut, might be ob- 
served certain of ^e more gay and youthful, 
walking till the last possible moment permitted, 
with their arras round the waists of the girls they 
loved. 

Among the loiterers was the dashing yet brave 
/Theodore Grantley. Scores of times he had said 
** good night," to the sweet and timid creature 
that now stood before him, weeping as he held 
her hand ; but still he went not, and it seemed 
impossible for faim to leave her. 

The last man but one of the stragglers was now > 
within the barracks. Theodore well knew the ' 
consequences of delaying, and when he heard the 
tramp of the piquet ai it went its rounds, he 
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snatched a hasiy kiss, exclaiming, ** There's 
the piquet — I dare not tarry a moment longer." 

*' Oh, Theodore, Theodore!" cried the impas- 
sioned girl,' "do, not leave mc! — one moment 
more !" 

** I cannot — I dare not !" he ejaculated. 

** Do you march to morrow ?" asked the sob- 
bing maiden. 

" We do," was the mournful reply. 

" Ah ! Theodore, you will leave and forget mc." 

** Never — never !" said the spirited soldier. 
** Come, good night." 

"Say — say, shall I go with you Theodore," 
she asked. 

" Yes, my love, yes," hastily answered Theo- 
dore, as he tried to unwind the arms of the loving 
young creature that now clung to him. "Til see 
you to-morrow — I'll see you to-morrow." 

As he endeavoured to release himself from her 
embrace, the gate opened, and the piquet ap- 
peared. 

"What's your number ?" asked the sergeant. 

"Fifty-two," replied Theodore. 

** Could not you find your way to your quarters 
before now ? " demanded the sergeant ; ** but you 
must stand wasting your time with a parcel of 
damned piostitutes." 

The word had scarcely escaped his lips, when 
.Theodore, who was not quite sober, and who was 
'(fearfully hurt at the language used towards one 
whom he truly loved, and whose soul was entirely 
pure, with a single blow felled the speaker to the 
ground. This was no sooner done, than the un- 
fortunate dragoon saw his error ; but it was too 
late. The sergeant rose and ordered the men to 
seize him ; and the unhappy youth was accordingly 
conveyed within the barracks, leaving the dear 
one of his heart to weep without. 

Next day a Court-martial was held ; Theodore 
was found guilty, and doomed to be shot for the 
insubordination. Nor was the sentence sooner 
known than the most lively sympathy was ex- 
pressed on his behalf, for Theodore was generous, 
humane, and brave ; always the first at his post, 
did his duty well, was the model of a soldier, 
and this was his first ofience. 

Upon hearing of his sentence, James Crawford 
determined to visit the man whom all bewailed, 
and of whose parting conversation with the girl he 
had been, by chance, partly a hearer, as well as 
witness of the rash blow dealt to a superior. Ac- 
cordingly, Crawford begged admittance to his 
prison, and found him about twenty-five, tall, and 
of an open, engaging manner. As the visitant 
advanced into the c^ll, the condemned rose, and 
received him witnout any awkward ceremony, 
saying : — 

" Sir, I am happy to see you. A man's last 
moments are always subjeclMfor deep reflection." 

*' Indeed such moments are solemn," replied 
James ; " and I hope you have made provision for 
the journey you are about to take." 

"What is death," said Theodore, "if one be 
at peace with God, as I hope I am, but the mere 
alleviation of a sensitive mind — a release from 
care and trouble — an introduction to another and 
a better world ? But, sir, I invite you to be pre- 
sent at my execution, that you may see how I 
die." 

" Your courage, I learn, Theodore, has been 
well tried ere now : I wish it had been put to 
any other test than that of the present. Had your 



deatli happened in the field of victory, it would 
have been, as in the case of General Moore, the 
most welcome, and the least lamented." 

As Crawford mentioned this, the prisoner re- 
peated some lines, in an enthusiastic manner, in 
praise of a soldier's death, in the hour of conflict 
on the battle field ; and scarcely had he finished, 
when his captain entered the cell, exhorting him 
in the most friendly manner to appeal against the 
judgment of the Court-martial. 

" 1 am much obliged, captain," said Theodore ; 
" but I am not unaware of the enormity of ray 
offence, or that the law punishes it with death ; 
and I would undergo the sentence rather than 
have it commuted into imprisonment and chains, 
which would for ever brand me with infiuny, and 
tarnish the honour of my family." 

** He must be saved," said Crawford, emphati- 
cally. 

" Our military laws are so strict and severe," 
observed the captain ; " that it will be done with 
extreme difllculty. Indeed, I entertain a very 
slight hope, — a despairing idea relative to the 
possibility of his escape firom condign punish, 
ment. Yet I would have him appeal. He 
must not, however, build confidence on the effort, 
but prepare to meet the Great Judge." 

Enough had been said and suggested in the 
presence of Crawford during this hasty visit to 
the condemned— a sufficiency had been felt and 
witnessed by him when the prisoner committed 
the act of insubordination, to arm our hero with 
arguments and eloquence for the Commander-in- 
Chiefs ear. 

Accordingly, he flew to the Hone Guards, 
leaving not a tittle of what he had seen and heard 
unenforced and set in the best light He an- 
nounced who he himself was, according to tlie 
reputation that had of late followed him. He 
spoke of the noble-bearing and manly sentiments 
of Grantley, declaring that he should be proud at 
that very moment to hail him as a twin brother ; 
and he doubted not if the sentence were com- 
muted, that as soon as the unhappy man was 
released, he would be found to be an ornament to 
society. 

The Commander-in-Chief was moved; he 
assured Crawford that a re-investigation should 
immediately be set on foot. The consequence 
was that a commutation of the sentence almost 
immediately took place ; Crawford at a very cheap 
rate for himself, having saved the life of the con- 
demned, and by this felicitious stroke of policy 
mightily added to his own fame, — the newspapers 
instantly catching the report of his intercesson, 
and lending it many brilliant dashes unforeseen by 
the adept 

Not slightly elated by the manner of his recep- 
tion at the Horse Guards, and the extreme!y 
favourable issue which promised to follow his 
efforts in behalf of the condemned dragoon, 
Crawford hied him towards Conduit-street. 
There was an unwonted elevation within him ; 
and his gait was, if possible, more erect and tow- 
ering than ever it had been. The consciousness 
of having, with the prospect of success, exerted 
himself in the cause of humanity, — albeit the 
feeling was not unmingled with the sense that 
he mainly looked forward to a selfish end and the 
accomplishment of a gross imposture, even when 
so eloquently bestiring himself to save from an 
ignominious death a fellow creatue, — brought 
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the conviction somewhat touchingly home to his 
bosom, that, atter all, the only gains worth strug- 
gling for were those which virtue and benevolence 
had in their train. 

Jamest we say, strode forth and away from the 
presence of the Commander-in-Chief with some- 
thing of that salient and lofty bearing which 
characterises the movements and attitudes of the 
genuine hero at the moment of bis most glo- 
rious deeds. He felt his heart to be larger and 
warmer than before; his bosom panted as if 
swelling with unprecedented roiolves ; nor at the 
instant did it jeem to him that any thing which 
was within the compass of man's honourable, 
daring, and actual performance, was beyond his 
achieving of it. 

Hardly had he reasoned himself up to this 
pitch, — scarcely had he realised in his throbbing 
breast this persuasion, — being convinced of his 
gift of championship,— -than the cry of " Fire, 
Fire.'" smote upon his ear, — that cry which, 
especially at the dead of night, when one awakens 
from a deep sleep, makes the very hair of the 
head to participate in one's emotions, nerving 
with sudden inspiration to the boldest enter- 
prise. 

No sooner was the cry of " Fire ! Fire V* heard 
by our hero, than he felt it revealed within him 
that there was a triumph immediately fur his per- 
formance, and that he was about victoriously to 
contend against obstacles with which at any other 
time he roust have regarded it as the madness of 
despair to attempt waging battle. 

" Fire ! Fire ! the flames are making awful pro- 
gress, and a£ least one female is at the mercy of 
the burning mass!" said an affrighted person in, 
the street. 

Crawford bounded to the spot, and from amid 
the dense cloud that enveloped the upper floors of 
the house, he heard woman's distracted cries for 
aid. A moment after, — a gust of wind partly 
dividing the murky volume, and partly by means 
of the vomited sheets of flame that flashed from 
the lower windows, — he descried the agonized 
creature, making as if to leap outright from her 
fearful position, where assuredly she Would be 
dashed to pieces. 

" Hold ; hold !" he shouted ; " wait but for a 
few seconds, and I shall save you !" 

The crowd was cleft open by James's sturdy 
arm. The firemen, who were already retiring 
from the m fcid oor n^d driven from the staircase 
by the beldHn^oif fire, which thence encountered 
them, saji&|H y^ e you mad ? are you intent on 
"suicide • i^jPft^^hey ofl'ered no other opposition 
—iheymjtnii^9LX6Ated at our hero's resolute calm- 
ness. . *** 

A moiVeiitmore, and he disappeared. 

The shrieks of the woman, the crackling of 
kindled timbers, and the voice of the raging ele- 
ment, were alone now for a short space heard, 
every one holding in his breath as if to behold a 
miracle, or rather to witness a self-immolation, — 
as Crawford dived into the doomed tenement. 

But hardly washe lost sight of, when the screams 
of the multitude were resumed, — some imploring 
the female to rttain her position an instant lon- 
ger, for that she may be rescued, — others asseve- 
rating that the adventurous youth must himself 
be destroyed ! 

While these discordant cries w^re adding hor- 
rors to (he appalling scene, lo ! a glimpse of a 



figure emerging from the attic was caught, and a 
minute afterwards the intrepid young man was 
seen swinging a noozed rope from the parapet to- 
wards the window where the female- had been 
standing. 

** In the name of heaven," Crawfofd repeatedly 
cried, "entrust yourself to the cord by placing it 
round your waist, and I shall bear you aloft." 

But there was no response, — ^nothing attempted 
in obedience to the instruction ! 

Every moment was James placing himself in 
the most imminent peril, were it but by longer re- 
maining on the roof. The screams fh>m the 
crowd, too, became more and more urgent for 
him to look to himself, since *' the woman must 
be dead." Still his nerve faltered not — ^his arm 
was not weakened, — ^his resolution had been 
taken. 

Fastening one end of the cord to where he 
stood, he entrusted his weight to the tackle, and 
dropped down to the window immediately be- 
neath ; there he again disappeared, like one 
on the most eager and persevering search. More 
dreadful now was the suspense of the people than 
it had yet been. 

The flames were raving and roaring louder 
and louder; larger and fiercer volumes were 
gushing from the windows, while from the my- 
riads of sparks that followed every crash, it was 
manifest that partitions and the more slender 
portions of the house were falling in masses. 

Terrific sight! tremendous condition to be 
within the very jaws of the devouring fire, — of 
that which hath no pity, but whose incessant 
cry is, ** Give me more ! more !'* 

Once again voices exclaimed, ''A figure issues 
firom the roof!" 

Blessed be heaven ! the report was true, and 
a shout of joy rent the air, — a shout prolonged 
and rapturously uttered, blended with vociferous 
cheering, as Crawford was plainly beheld to be 
bearing over his left shoulder a female form, 
but who was either dead, or bereft of all conscious- 
ness, he the while making speed to escape from 
the licking flames that flashed at his very heels, 
An effort more — and he mastered the intervening 
gable which formidably upreared itself between 
the doomed dwelling and the adjacent tenement. 

It was achieved. The female was saved, and 
brought to herself, — James descending to tile, 
people who had been witnesses oi^ hh almost un- 
precedented valour and prowess, now to be receiv^^ 
with an exulting welcome and exuberKiif ap- 
plause. ^ 

" It is Crawford !" suddenly was resounded 
through the crowd ; '* it is the adopted son of the 
old miser Fitzgerald !" 

" The same ! the same," many voices repeated ; 
" the heir to the largest fortune in England, but 
now a greater man than had he been born to a 
princedom!" 

In short, nothing would do but that he must 
be borne, shoulder high, to his home by sundry 
young gentlemen who gathered round : and had 
it not been that he complained of an injury which 
his left arm had a few minutes before sustained, 
while performing his aston^shing achievement, 
doubtless they would have been &s goo(Vas their 
word. As it was, however, the first carriage that 
came in sight was incontinently seized upon in 
order that our hero might have a triumphanf 
car: and, this happening to be no other thgii 
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Lord Montjoys, — himself and lady at the time the 
occupants — ^these noble personages had the honour, 
as soon as the horses were unyoked, of being 
drawn by scores of hearty bauds along with 
Crawford, to Conduit-street. • 

What now sha|l be said of Arnold's ready and 
proficient pupil ? Ah ! James bad the archangel 
been commissioned on the morning when thou 
didst pay thy vi&it to the cell uf the condemned 
dragoon ; on the day when thou didst thence 
speed thee to the Commander-in^hief, — and still 
better, to speak after the manner of men — at the 
hour when thou didst achieve thy mighty and 
courageous exploit at the fire,-^to rescue thy soul 
from perdition, as a brand from the burning, the 
epoch would have been a grand one in thy his - 
tory ! 

Or hadst thou fallen a victim to the enterprise 
amid the raging flames, and failed of saving the 
helpless maiden from the fury of the fiery element, 
botn being consumed and never more recognised 
to be of human proportions, the world would not 
have visited thy name with execrations, and thou 
mightst have lived in the grateful memories of the 
generous and the good ! 

But, alas ! when the spirit of God seemed to 
strive with thy spirit in the most resistless way, 
thou wast hardy enough to bid defiance, to the be- 
nign visitant ; and thus was tliou doomed to be left 
to the dark, unredeemed devices of thine own de- 
prived and hell invoking heart. 

CHAPTER XXU. 

And Juan sate with Jolia half embraced, 
And half retirinfp from the glowing arm, 
Which trembled like the bosom wheie 'twas placed. 

BVBON. 

James Crawford lost no time in devising how he 
Should best turn to account his very recent tri- 
umphs, especially with the expectant and honour- 
courting Maxwells. James's cogitations were 
rapid — his contrivances prompt. 

" I shall not pay them a visit to-day, but write 
a note to say that pressing matters of business 
occupy my venerable friend and benefactor— so 
that I am particularly needed. Not a word from 
me about my intercession for the trooper, or my 
( xploit at the fire ; for of these fortunate events I 
shall take good care to have the most taking re- 
lation that can be drawn up put into to-morrow's 
papers, where the whole is sure to meet the old 
merchant's eyes, ever so eager for news which 
may come witliin the scope of his ambitious schemes. 
The whole of to-day's luck must then and thus tell 
ten-fold more favourably, than were 1 to be the 
forward trumpeter of my own happy entC^rises and 
achievements. Oh ! I shall have everything my own 
way with these blind and purse-proud cockneys !^ 
there is no saying where my luck in that quarter may 
end!" 

All this and a good deal more was speedily me- 
ditated and mapped out by the fertile brain of our 
hero ; and all that he contemplated and resolved 
on, promised to have an ample realization. The 
newspaper paragraphs were prepared, and trans- 
mitted to the various leading journals, couched of 
course, in the most flattering terms, at the same 
time having facts, and actual events as they have 
been narrated above, for a foundation. 

Indeed, the only decidedly unauthorized par- 
ticulars which appeared in the story of Crawford's | 



opportune services in behalf of the condemned 
trooper, and in the rescue at the fire, consisted of 
those where it was said, that the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was understood 
to have already forwanled some highly expres- 
sive tokens of his sense of our hero's public ser- 
vices, — nay, that the Sovereign himself had signi- 
fied his wish for the young gentleman to be intro-> 
duced at Court, " where, no doubt, Mr. Crawford's 
merits would be duly appreciated." 

The day, so apparently auspicious for Crawford 
and his accomplices, passed ; the night that imme- 
diately followed went by also — his soul all the while 
exulting at his glorious prospects; for even in 
his dreams he roamed in a world of unparalleled 
grandeur and joy. 

The morning sun awoke him at rather a late 
hour, with gorgeous saluting beams ; and he lost 
no space in descending, dressed for the day, to 
the breakfast-room ; for he was full of expectancy, 
big with hope, revelling amid the extravagant 
and magnificent creations of his over-strained 
imagination. 

** If," said he, "the day that has last^rone. 
were crowded for me with as much of the extraor- 
dinary as would form a rich dramatic plot,— as 
would fill up the story of the half of many a man's 
existence ; above all, revealing to me that there 
dwell within myself untold of resoiurces and the 
most splendid masteries, no matter wheci, where, 
or whence, the call for their exercise — if all this 
were the realization of yesterday, it is equally true 
that this morning my heart pants as it never 
hitherto was felt to do, with the assurance that 
fruition ineffably undefined, is within my grasp — 
that there is naught that I can long for, fondly 
meditate on, or picture to myself, as desirable for 
the twenty- four hours that are first to speed away, 
which shall not be mine.'' 

Hardly had James arrived at this soul-gratify, 
ing conclusion, when up drove the Maxwells — 
father, mother, and daughter, — for the son was on 
a mercantile mission to the provinces. A mo- 
ment after, the visitants were almost smothering 
our hero with their caresses, and deafening him 
with their adulation. In fact their praises sa- 
voured of worship, — the money-loving merchant, 
the match-making merchant's spouse, and the 
amorous Sophia, bestowing each, in a character- 
istic manner, the most fulsome devotion. 

Nor was Fitzgerald allowed to go without having 
his portion in this ecstatic scene ; for when the 
Maxwells pressed in a way which admitted of 
no denial, that Crawford should accompany them 
home, there to spend the day, — Mr. Maxwell 
declaring that he had something of a special and 
important nature, to discuss with his young friend 
— the old impostor, while professing a fear lest 
they should spoil his adopted son by kindness, 
besides putting him in a track that might trench 
too sharply upon his pocket-money, acquiesced ; 
not, however, on quitting the room, without taking 
James by the button and whispering a lesson of 
miserly economy. 

The reader has already been sufficiently made 
acquainted with Miss Maxwell's general charac- 
ter and her style of beauty. The circulating 
library, accommodating servants, warmth of con- 
stitution, and an abandonment to herself, had 
allowed this tender plant, like an unprisoned tree, 
to put forth the most undirected luxuriance o 
growth — to lose herself amidst the weeds of 8 
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Bpurious, untaming literature, fastening upon the 
specious fiowers of description and flashes pf 
impassioned fancy. 

Her father too, has been described sofficientTy 
to leave the reader aware that he was ambitions 
and avaricious: consistentlv enough with his 
character, ^rere the questionings which he set on 
foot the moment he had Crawford at his resi- 
dence. 

" It is all in pure confidence and strict privacy 
that I take it upon myself to make some enquiries 
respecting your means — your aUowances rather, 
afforded by Mr. Fitzgerald towards a proper po- 
sition and display before the great and exacting 
world. I fear you are rather stingily supplied, 
and this notion has been strengthened by the 
mode in which the venerable and careful old gen- 
tleman spoke a little while ago. Pray, may 1 ask 
what was the nature of his injunctions — of his 
short lecture ere now V* 

" Oh ! yes," answered Crawford ; ** I can have 
no secrets towards you. Would you have sur- 
mised it ? He insists that I abridge even my 
present very limited expenditure ; — nay, he 
seems to hint that I should sell my noble horse 
in order to save some twenty-five or thirty shil- 
lings per week. I must not run counter to his 
views." 

" This brings us to the very point which I 
wished to broach, but to your own ear alone, this 
morning," said the glad merchant, rubbing his 
hands together in huge delight that he should 
have an opportunity of profitably advancing a 
sum of money to the high-souled and adopted 
heir of hundreds of thousands, — the son-in-law 
unquestionably to be. 

James upon this spoke with diffidence and a 
considerate caution to all appearance, naming 
a small sum. 

** Nonsense," quoth the merchant, " say four 
or five thousand at once. In all probability you 
will make it see Mr. Fitzgerald out, and then we 
shall speak of the re-pnyment. The re-payment, 
ah ! Sophia and you will then have to attend to i 
the re-payment with interest, my boy.'* ' 

in snort a cheque for five ihousond pounds iter' 
ling was instantly put into Crawford's hands. 

As soon aa Mr. Maxwell had hurried off to his 
counting-house, James was joined b| the lovely 
and panting Sophia, to whose society he was 
enthusiastically consigned both by father and 
mother for the entire day ; the injunction being 
peremptory that he was not to think of stirring 
from their mansion till long after dinner, seeing 
that Mr. Maxwell was compelled to feast at the 
Mansion House, along with the City Aristocracy. 
To spend the whole day, James, in company 
alone, with the love sick and maudlin Miss Max- 
well 1 How now about your anticipations of 
undefined and ineffable things being within your 
immediate clutch,-— undreamed ot fruition ere 
the lapse of Che twenty-four hours ! Surely the 
sphere for realising such exultation is limited, — 
truly it will be strange, if with such an associate 
and such appliances as are alone at hand in the 
money-making man's mansion, thou cans't escape 
an intolerable ennni, or the unmitigated trifling 
"ind culpable waste which any one of fine powers 
and noble aspirations would necessarily experi- 
ence and incur in such circumstances ! 
. Reader ! Crawford was not so much at a loss 
now to pass the time with Sophia^ in the splendid- 



ly furnished dnmiog-room of the merchant's dwell- 
ing, as you might snppose. They talked m lovers 
always do converse, — Sophia exactiag vows and 
promises, and James willingly giving them. 

But at last there was a doftd silence, — a silence 
only as to words ; for, while Sophia was clasped in 
his arins^ their eyes spoke eloquently. 

*'A traitor's and a treacherous deed it were, 
poor fond, trusting maiden," said Crawford to 
himself, ** to ride thee, at a ruthless moment, of 
thy peace of mind and purity for ever. But temp- 
tation is more powerful than I, and unless I tear 
myself utterly away from thee, thou art, clinging 
one, doomed to fall. And I have sisters ! Some 
perfidious man may at this moment be ensnaring 
sensitive £mily or beautiful Kate, sweet simpleton. 
Sulphurous hell to thevillianl fiut what right 
to imprecate or curse hath he who meditates and 
perpetrates a like enormity ? His proper office, 
though a brother of the despoiled, it cannot be 
to chastise the ruffian who works such havoc ; noc 
would it be for him to look his widowed mother 
in the face any more, or offer to sustain her droop- 
ing heftd. Let the spirit bear the rod, and let 
the vile flesh shrink and be subservient." 

These last words were spoken aloud, accom- 
panied with a blow of the open palm, which he 
dealt to his own head. 

This inatantl y recalled the dreamy senses of 
the impassioned maiden, when she, imploring, 
and with a still more clasping amorousness, en- 
treated to know what troubled him. Without a 
syllable of reply, he untwined her arms, gently 
freeing himself from her embrace, and started to 
his feet, pacing the floor for some time as if to work 
himself to a resolute pitch. 

But alas ! he again threw himself upon the 
sofa, resigning himself to her caresses, ever the 
more anxious and warm, the longer she beheld the 
tumult of his soul. To pacing the floor he would 
once more suddenly betake himself, but as surely 
as before, he would return to the downy seat, there 
to luxuriate in the sense of Sophia's soft pressures 
and feminine charms. / 

Thus, with these transitions, from sensual in- 
toxication to awakened reflection, and from 
awakened reflection to sensual intoxication, hour 
after hour sped. Sophia's bliss must have been 
nearly complete, for such was her abandonment 
that she heeded not the discomposure of her ring- 
lets ! oft, indeed, her dishevelled hair veiling thmr 
dalliance, as she lay panting on his bosom, and 
closely kissing his lips. 

But she was still innocent ! 
At a late period of the day, dinner was served 
up in a small apartment adjoining Mrs. Maxwell's 
bed- room ; for she had early in the forenoon be- 
come indisposed, and could not comfortably leave 
her sleeping-chamber. By the arrangement men- 
tioned, however, the young people could, without 
incdnvenience, maintain a conversation with tii» 
lady, besides performing the little kindly offices 
which were required whilst they partook of the 

repast. ' 

James drank the champagne and the other deli- 
cious wines freely ; and he took care that Sophia 
should at least taste whatever sort he patronised, 
— taste and retaste again. She did so, and her 
eyes glistened the brighter, her love sparkled the 
higher : she actually looked, longed, and bore 
herself like to one in transports, James the while 
betraying kindred emotions and fervid fancies. 
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iWilight set in, — the shades of evening gathered 
rou4d apace, and the youthful pair betook them- 
to the drawing-room, where they might 
enjot a perfect privacy, — the curtain of night, the 
absence of the merchant, and the position in which 
they w«re planted, being to the utmost of the heart's 
content \that any amorous young person could 
de&ire. \ 

Oh, ye^f-— here they resumed their intoxicating 
arts, accosnting their delight seraphic. James 
had armed|himself with a bottle of champagne, and 
h? urged the maiden t« sip of the nectar. She 
assented a'hd was again in transports. 

It was autumn — a:)d, the weather delicious, — 
the night serene, ttie sky an untroubled expanse of 
the deepest blue, only variegated by the trembling 
stars. Oh ! ic was a night for love, — an ecstatic 
night : it was not for flesh and blood to continue 
longer unsated in any way. 

They moved, still entwined, across the floor; 
whose impulse was the strongest and tenderest, we 
know not : a door opened to their touch ; a cor- 
ridor had to be traversed ; and next they ushered 
themselves into a chamber, where the moonlight 
iMsolosed to Crawford's eye ample folds of drapery 
and massive curtain wreaths, with gilded cornices, 
and downy couch, — all fit. for a roydl nuptial pair. 
A moment Aore, and the snow-white arms of the 
maiden clasped him round, — those arms so delicate 
and plump that the pressure of a lip would dimple 
them J 

And with even more ready yielding than Emily 
had shown when she surrendered herself to Arnold, 
did Sophia abandon her person — her honour — her 
charms to the youth whom she adored. 

Nor when they retraced their way to the drawing- 
room, did she manifest that remorse — that bitter 
bewailing for her weakness, which Crawford's own 
sister had evinced — and most suicerely evinced — 
after she had become the victim of Stanley Arnold. 

It was late that night when Crawford returned 
to Conduit Street. 



CHAPTliR XXni. 

Adventuies thickened on him* 

Gil Blab. 

One morning when James returned from a visit 
at Mr. Maxwell's house, to his own dwelling in 
Conduit Street, he was informed by the servant 
that a gentleman had left his card for him an hour 
before, witli a message that he would call again in 
the course of the day. 

This was Captain Stewart. 

James waited anxiously for his arrival, and 
would have given much for a draught of Lethean 
water to wash away from his memory the recollec- 
tion of the robbery near Hounslow. There was 
however no help for it : he had become inured to 
crime, and an adept in playing the hypocrite to 
perfection ; so that when the young o&cer was 
shown into the handsome parlour where he waited 
for him, he assumed the unblusMug front which 
conscious innocence would have worn. 

Stewart took his hand. 

** Mr. Crawford," said h^, **you are aware of 
the attachment I feel towards your sister, Cathe- 
rine — and you must of course be equally well ac- 
quainted with the nature of the arrangement my 
father has made with your revered parent, touch- 
ing the expiration of a year ere we decide in a 
mattei that will interest us for life " 



*• Yes, Captain Stewart ; I received a letter « 
few days ago from my mother. She informed me 
of all that had taken place, as well as of your in- 
tentions tu honour me with a visit at the residence 
of my benefactor, Mr. Fitzgerald." 

" ft was natural that 1 should wish to become 
acquainted witli you, since we shall be related 
shortly," said Stewart. 

" I have already written to congratulate K«te 
most sincerely upon the conquest she has made. 
Although she be my sister, Captain Stewart," con- 
tinued James, " I must affirm without flattery lo 
her, or pride in her charms, that she is as amiable 
as she is beautiful." 

'* You have not exaggerated your praise," re- 
turned Stewart with tnthusiasm. ** But when 
shall 1 be allowed the pleasure of introducing you 
to my father, Lord Fanmore ? '* 

♦* Whenever you are inclined to do me that 
honour, I will accept your proposition with grati- 
tude. By the way, 1 heard of your meeting with 
Sir George Mornay lately : Mr. Arnold iuformea 
me of the circumstance first — I then read an 
elaborate account of it in the Lewspapers." 

*• Oh ! it was nothing! " exclaimed Stewart. 

♦* 1 beg your pardon — the thanks of our family 
are due to you for your generous and noble con- 
duct," replied Cra'wiord. 

*' Not at all ; any other gentleman iu a similar 
situation would have been bound to have acted 
in a similar manner," said Stewart with sincerity. 

At this moment Mr. Fitzgerald entered the 
apartment, and was presented in due form to 
Captain Stewart, who bowed politely, not awed as 
many others had, and would have, been by tlie 
presence of the mighty man, whose wealth was 
ample enough to buy the half of London ! 

Old Dimmock performed his part to perfection. 
He gave an excellent character of James, with a 
patronising air, and spoke of his abilities, his sound 
sense, and his moral virtues, with the enthusiasm 
of an Anthony eulogizing a Ca^ar. He concluded 
his remarks, which greatly gratified Stewart, by 
desiring Crawford, in a tone of voice intended to 
show it was to be deemed a special favour, to en- 
gage the officer to stay and dine with them. 

This invitation was declined, on the plea of r 
promise made by Stewart to pass the evening with 
his father, because his brother had just returned 
home from the north of England, whither he had 
been for his amusement. 

The Captain nevertheleis declared his in- 
tention, if it were convenient, to call in ^e 
morning to introduce Crawford to Lord Fanmor j, 
and to the Honom-able Mr. Stewart. Not a word 
was said concerning the robbery ; and James took 
good care to avoid broaching so unpleasant a 
subject. 

In the evening Crawford had an interview with 
Arnold, whom he met by appointment in Hyde 
Park as usual. The crafty individual praised his 
young protege for having left the hotel, and for 
having settled in a private dwelling, declaring that 
the same idea had struck him a few days ago. 
James related the conduct of Lord Fanmore re- 
garding his sister Catherine : but Arnold was al- 
ready aware of the whole business, as our readers 
must remember. 

They then consulted upon the expediency of 
obtaming another loan from the accommodating 
Mr. Nathaniel; and it was agrted that Crav\tord 
should call upon that gentleman in ttip course of 
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i!ie «Mk. Several oOier applkttioni htil be^ 
made b; money-leDdfln, and osurers, to tlie jonng* 
inpastor : on all thege matten Arnold gave Ml 
adrioe. But we ahall not introduce anf mote of 
thiiduito flienaderi nffioeit to notice, while 
■e are npon tbe tatijeet, that • hrtlier aum of Gf- 
KD tboiuBiid pooada waa apwdil; raised amongst 
leupUeaot* altoded to,DnbDaiRi (of caorie) to 
Ir. NiUianiel, mbott momeet vera alga to be 
lain attacked. 

Arnold, in the oouraa of thia emung'a eonrer' 
ktion, hinted Mmewhat coneermng Fitagerald, to 
which Crawford promiaed to attend immediately. 
Tbe decdver waa, howerer, rather annoyed when 
Jamoi atked him why be wotild not tIuI at their 
lionae In Condoit-SMet. 

aud Cmrfind npioMbfhllyt 



"that yon have muoni wilh which yon do not 
choose to make me acquainted ; it is impassible, 
Ht. Arnold — I cannot bdieTe my nupicioo — yau 
are not oapahle of making me yonr vehicle, whereby 
to convey to yoni baraa the grain ptocored by 
my diiboneriy.'' 

Crawford, by-tbe-byc bad mdtber concealed flie 
fact of receiving, nor withheld tbe money which be 
bad obtained from Hr. Haiwell; and be had al- 
ready dwelt emphatically on btl prospects in that 

"Jamee, yoa wrong me," returned Arnold. 

" Who in onr midnight eicanioni wai the first 
to risk everythmg 7 who stmck the first blow — 
— save on that &tal night, when by the mile- 

'fOhl bt God*! take do not mtntiwi— do not 
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allade to that terrible scene ! " exclaimed James, 
while bit hair stood on end, and a cold sweat ran 
down his ashy cheeks in large drops. 

"Well then^and whose life was in jeopardy, 
when Stewart's purse was the object of our ven« 
tore ? whosef stratagem saved us all from the scaf- 
fold?— >Nor less could I name other instances, 
James — to show that you are wrong." 

** Fardon me, my dear friend-^I will not 'in- 
trude upon your secrets: — act as tou consider 
proper in all things : I believe yopr fj^n* can- 
not be otherwise than good, eveij» f||ey induce you 
to refrain frt>m visiting us publ|cl|.^ 

Crawford spoke sincerely ; the ^hittry of Ar- 
nold always overruled him. 

" Let us drop this style of cf^vers^joDy'* said 
the worthy tutor of the promising yo^th : « this 
morning I saw Rivingstone in Ijpwgate. Hp ^ears 
his misfortunes like a ina||i particularly i^ soqip 
great person has promised to pefriend him. How 
he came to be acquaii^ed with l^im, I know not : 
but the po<^ %Uqw relies on a fatten itaff for 
support." 

'* Why s<^ p< engi^red Cn^wlbrd. 

"To tell fM dl^e real truth,'* proceeded Amp)^, 
" it were as w4l iHit Eivingiton^B should be oui of 
the way, if we c^ g^t him hanged without danger 
to ourselves!" 

*f Gofi4 Sqd; J^r. Arno^ \ ■*- exclaimed James, 
astonished, viUain «g he was, at t^e nature of bis 
friend's soitiments, and the poolnpss with whic^ 
they were delivered. If Will you fiot do ad joyi 
can to assist him ? " 

" Not if such a mode of cp^duct ii^Uitates against 
my interests," returned Arnold, with the ipos^ 
perfect sang froid in the world. M All I drea^ 19 
that Rivingstone may mi^)ce som^ jiamnable ^^- 
fession, sufficient to threaten usunpt;^fsantly,^be 
be condemned to death." 

*' My life on it, he would yoom suc)^ behaviouf | " 
ejaculated Crawford. 

'*At all events we mnst be cectain. Now I 
know very well— that is I bave'laken care that the 
great person alluded to, will not interfere |n the 
matter without my advice, although Rivingstone 
relies on his influence to obtain a commutation of 
the dreadful sentence that is sure to be passed on 
him. There is one thing, then, that troubles me— 
Rivingstone may offer to betray a certain terrible 
conspiracy against the public welfkre, if his own 
case betaken into consideration by the King." 

*'Of that I do not consider there exists tiie slight- 
est chance : I would wager all our funds, whidi 
are soojie f)iomp^ i^aorp than t)^ fqre ^o 
mqikthf uro, fhat ]|iyipg8t(^ In staui^d^ to his 
frj^ds. j^ow f^tpa h^ ha§ 9Pokra qn the i|B)uect 1 ^ ' 

" 'Ti» true," retfime^ ArPpw. ^)^9f 6lW)i W 
accomplices hi»ocr|f | Imm, ||npi^4 o( fmfH 
that all others were to be suspected. 

" I ^ys^^" contiime4 Jaingk - m B«*ffly 
at ease ^ thin nffajb^ : if you will nqt ^^fa^ Ml9» 
and if yo^ pay him #tte^tiql| nq^c ^ k^ i§ m 
troul)le and d^og^r, hq will i:f|iA«||[)]bt^r ypBflHI 
gratitude even on the scaffold." 

ff I shall &m^^ ^ matter fV^llSC," iB||4 M- 
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ie tlieii pippoK^ tM Ihj^ nhouUI jf^Xk towardd 
Coii4git-3i|reet tPge^. TNi way HgFOPd fp; 
and he did not say fkrewell till he and his yo^ig 
VW^ «CI»r«4 QPIU>S9l» ^ iq^ \wm^ «hf ro the 
impostprs dwel^ They chatted aboi^t Crawtprd't 



recent adventures relative to the soldier and the 
fire-^strokes of policy which greatly pleased Ar- 
nold. They also conversed upon Crawford's inti- 
macy with the Maxwells, and all other affiurs of 
interest. 

Arrived at the door of the house, Arnold pro- 
mised to write in case he had any thing to say be- 
fore they might meet again ; for he had now seen 
enough of Crawford'g |taunch and chivakous dis- 
position (in certai)i[ res^f^), to render him no 
longer fearful of trusting ^le youth with a letter. 

He repeated his wishes tfi^ding Fitzgerald onoe 
more, and departeo if hitl|er his business led him. 

On the following nfjprfung Captain Stewart 
called to iQ^0^Hf^j[amen |P the abode of Lord 
Fanmore in wHlfProtr^t. ^^ved at that splen- 
did ^ansiquj Pf^mrd felt him|^lf partially ala^ 
e'i.lKhl Itol M fli*?med on the topic 
which It m fi^p mf^i MW *^ discuss with 
strangers, whowj^lr^ RF furiosity might 
confuse mm in fM ^m^ f 9{)P^?llf)$ ^* ^tzge- 
rald. A viom«)jp| pilectipp, fiowSyeip, was suf- 
ficient for him ^ f^ver I^ll' ppiir^fiy 4f he was 
ushered into ^ |p|rtment ^)^erp iu| ^or^f^p was 
ready to rec^f 9 Mm^ 

" Be seii^d, Mf : PJff M»« fWd ftp n^lemsn. 
*' You are w^pPmp ^ ^1 ^wf { fV^^^ Wpam is 
about tp dg ^T-UooHsh tiiing^^f ^as going to add; 
6ut checjfjftg l)iijn^0fi he «i^pn|»ed | inora eligible 
epitbet)r:7ff §€Siral(^ tki^^ m UQifi|ig ^j| fiand with 
tb^tpfypnr slater.? { ' " 

|ames ihouglji Us )p|r^|b» m^^ fomewhat 
bluntly : he neve|:t{ii|e{i| HHf^^^ 9 Hw words 
touching the honpur ^mWi ^^ Ml llfpl^X ^y ^e 
i^itipipilted co^ile^ipj[|. 




fi6b|emap, layip^ «i*py:ticular str^f^ on the soli- 
tary Pbria^i^ii natne. 

??Nay, my de^r |||to^^ interrppted Stewart, 
fitting nnefiilltf Hpq|i ^)| phair. *<Mr. Craw- 
ford—" 

At this moment the Mir apparent to the Fan- 
more title entered the apartment, and was int^ 
duced to Crawford by his father in a pdm|^us 
manner, as the Honourable Mr. Augustus Hyder 
Stewart — although there was no necessity for 
mentioning his Christian appellations, he being 
the elder brother. 

He was a young man of about siz-and-twenty 
years of age, with red hair, and a fiice dreadfully 
disfigured by that worst of human scourges— the 
snsH-pot. His figure alpno wai hit skiving 
cjause : but hit tempef m^ 9$ sour a? hip features 
were rppulsive. Heppssessed ^Utbepri^ snd 
upnp of fbe gppd piUties of }^i$ father— Ipv pf 
thP )ionour4l>le Mingi» ^ uop§ pt (h^ i^ohlx 
d|«rit»ye qB99 thit ph^^«ter)2e4 h^l IfEpM^erw 
Ii^ Ii4di(iqn tp al) tbif he w fluarrelspiip^e (p % 
degree A jcqufewpf itpeUlpt. ^ W^9, had }f\\ fid 
bit iQau,!; hg W«l 4hhorre$l hx thp gpp4t a|id 
dreaded by the timid; while thq W9W^ W^^ 

terri$c;4 j^l bli f ^gp ]oo|^, gg ww ^mt^A ^ 

l«»ght$r by the |;|^pt«tip» fif hip m»i|n^r|. 

9u6h wdP thp iiutiyi^ui) ihp. ^^ifi ^ h^i|g]itK 

bow to Pr4wferdi W«> Wf Pi^ *o ^P o^her end of 
the rppRi, Vhey# hp flinu^ed himself with a hpp^, 
occasionally casting a conte^ptupi}| glanpp a| thp 
ywt«r» M if |o KM Af fnaftjfials tl^^t fiP?nposed 
him. He would then hum an oper^ tune as well 
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t^ a cncked Toke admitted of ^tieh hafmotif . 
Jamet disliked his present rituatioii, and speedily 
arose to depart. The Honourahle Mh Stewart 
did hot move to . say farewell} he merely uttered 
a thc^ " Good day, Mr* What's-your-name T*— 

Sat Lord t'anmore.aetuaUy. ahocA thtf yoiith'fc 
and almost as oovdiaUy aa did t^e^roulig offieer 
wko appeared aimoyed at t!ie indifferent mMiner 
in which Ma future hrotfaar-in-'law haA hden 
trtoied by Mr. Stewart. * 

^ken Crawford reached Gonduit-Street opce 
mor^y tieartily gtad at having escaped the ordeal 
of questions to which iie was exposed at Lord 
Fanmore'a house, Fitzgerald came to him with a 
joyM countenance^ and said Chat during his ab- 
sence their wine vaults nad been wdi itored by a 
most fortunate occurrence.- 

** five minutes after you and Captain Stewart 
had left the door," cried t'ltzgerald^ ** a vehicle 
drove up, and an immense quantity of wine in 
bottles, carefully packed in hampers, appeared to 
ihtm its contents. I desired the meaning of this: 
and the foflowingnote was put into my hands." 

ifte then read a letter which ran thus :— 

"Hearinirfrott my Mend, Mr. Nathanfiil, that you, 
Sir, have hired hit hosfe in Condait.Street, T have beati 
so bold as to send samples of a variety of wines, which I 
beg yoii iHlI accept as a small present, in return for which, 
tf you find them to your taste, I shall be most happy to 
supMy you at reduced prib'ea. 1 have enclosed my cards, 
witli the different rates at which my articles are vended. 

** I have ttie hOnov to tetoAn, Sir, 

*' Yonr very obedieRt hmnUe servant^ 

<*jAeos Watoar. 

**T o ■■P te i^ ef aid, Bsq^ 
**Condiii».street" 

"Of course,"' ptiriitf^dFitzgeira!d,#hen he had 
finished the above epistle, ** I desired, for appear- 
ance* sake, to pay Mr. Wrijfht's foreman, who 
accompanied the cart : but an absolute negative 
was returned, ahd the man withdrew, his palm 
being anointed With the oil that a five pdUnd note 
was capable of exhaling." 

"Hiings progress admJirably,*' said CrA^drd. 
^But dtiring my conversation a/ith Mr. Arnold 
last evening," he hinted^that it woidd 6e better, 
if j^otf were to make a semblance of unfdertaking' 
a Journey t6 Portugal, and thus l^ave die alone to 
prosecute the scheme tot the present: because 
you cotdd notlatlnch out into any extravagance,-^ 
I caii^irnd ^'all have an exctiif^ ii^ so' doing. 
I may say that yout parsifooiiioiis btfbittf Ui^ ncfi 
aAbwed you to supply my ^eceMftl^'r over libe- 
rlOIy with I'eirources." 

«Tour t>lan delights me," retutiSed Fltzjferald. 
""We have ntiW excdlent credit at ev^ place in 
London— ^'tis a pity if speedy ose ia not made at 
if: and, iffdeed, 1 itid almost tire^ df playing the 
gfiftndeifian'iihpoator, and ^ould be fiid t6 tetmH 
hbnfe for tite present; ti]( tl^e divide, at iTail tile 
agreemei(t, the profits of our plan. I canttot be 
require in the itiauer mueh longed." 

*' Nb x-^sd if late ot<e ilight yod Wefe td^^sSk Up 
yo^ car]^et'bag, atid' return by the coadh to Ba^* 
shot, I canrejlort, the following morining, thaty^ 
have set offfbr Liverpool, to transact sbme bttsiiieM^ 
prepilratoty to nndettakih^ a voyage to LisbMii^^ 
a'sten Wttit^, f fdidl 1^, yMP affah^ r^Kider ab- 

*Tltia wits agr<NMI Hpfflii ahdF 6H tb<jf efiitdffg 
night, wfaeti the domeititis had r^tiM Ur repose, 
VltzgettHU^pttt dii'4 atfit of plittH deiMat f^atMUti^ 



without the qiiaint ityle that fcbaricteriied his 
habilitnents at the rich misery and hujrried toward^ 
Piccadilly, whetice a night-coach Wai abbut t6 
start fbr Southampton. 

So Completely had he changed hie apjpiearance; 
that he itCbd obt the jlmidlest chance of bein^ 
recognised I and as hetrai^elled ifiHde, it being 
ahlb vet^ datkt he atrif ed aai^ly it Bagshot, with- 
out having excited in a soul the slightest suspi- 
eido of who he really wa^, oi had lately jffbteifded 
to be. He bad taken leave of Crawford; iM 
made him promise to write occasionally to him, 
and to direct hi^ letters to a certalit address at 
Bagshot, where his son should go to enquire for 
them two of ihre'e fiines a week. , 

Crawford was heartily glad tb have thus gbt fM 
of Mti Dtifimook with Such facOlff . 

On the fpUoWihg ^drhing ilie servanta won- 
dered where he was ; bnt James satisfied Hieif 
curiosity by stating ihit fit ikmi elevec^ o'ddtk 
the preceding evening an itiiportant letter, seni 
by despatch from Liverpool, had artived,* lihd 
informed Mr. Fitzgerald, that his presence Waa 
immediately required in that town^- and th-w^i^ 
according to the general quiehiesa of his habiti^ 
he had iet off directly^ late thodgh it were. 
James moreover added, aa if careles^y, that tlie 
old gentleman was not expected to return for five 
or six months, as the same business^ that called^ 
him to Liverpool, would oblige him to proceed 
to Portugal almost immediately; 

Tilts was soon bruited abroad and even reached 
the ears of Mrs, Crawford in a day or two. 
She dien wrote a letter to her son, begging him, 
since he was now able to act . for himself, to 
go to the cottage to see his mother and sister, or 
eke appoint a time when they theipselves might 
repair to London, and stay at hia house in Con- 
duit-Street. 

To this Crawford replied that he would himself 
visit the cottage in the course of a week, and pass a 
few days with his family. He then proceeded to 
the dwelling o^ Mr. ifTathaniel, and proposed the 
raising of another loan. That was speedily 
agreed to— and six thousand poutods were forth- 
coming the moment the necessary document was 
prepared. ^ » ^ 

The ndomeht it was known that Mr. ritxgenid 
had departed, numberless tradesmen sent their 
cardtf t6 Crawford, lliey, of course, supposed 
that thcT bid miser h'ad left him a sum of money 
whic^ he might have consideired adequate to 
supply ttieyouthV wants, buf ^Ch. i^^hich James 
himself WOtiia soon ntake away. They therefore 
knew that his pecesf ities must be administered 
to ^ n^e^s Of c'redlt^aMd thev were rejoiced to 
furriish bfah WttBrDieirgbOdsatthat rate; becausi 
they* f^tt aisur^d, in theff oWii minds, that the 
day jfMi liot far off Wh^ afi e^ofmoui'peiF outage 
would be gained on the payments they antici* 
pated. 

Accordingly 1^ dashWdd^le came f^om the 
establishment df Mr. WheelW^ffifa Park Lane; 
-^a pahr 6f hiAidMke bayif were tiltned out in 
elegant style for the yo(hig irfali by another cre- 
dtdooi^ deale^;^af cduiJIe of sad^-ho^ses' Were 
ptit tnlto the itahlda of the hOtTite iini Condhit- 
iStreef by if third;^-i^i^ the' ie^ tkilbrs were 
ahiaotii tKat snelfk^d^Mieh a ei^t Aould cha- 
rSetMieUe^ctati n^ v!ed with eadh o\h€t id 
fitting out his wardrobe in the most becbmii||^ 
ir wMl^ tkMlhrt extetasivtii^dn^ectttly^ 
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The accommodating Mr. Wright was duly in- 
formed of the excellence of his generous wines, 
and was honoured with a considerahle order to 
fill the cellars once more. This gentlemani before, 
the wine was packed up, put his name upon the 
wax that secunsd the cork of every bottle, so that 
Crawford's visitors should discover where they 
might purchase ** a choice and rare article/' as he 
termed it 

Let the gentle reader bear this circumstance in 
mind, trivial as it may now appear* 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Merdftil Heaven! why dwells not in a ftuie. 
Some mark the hidden bosom to reveal, 

That we might know the generous from the base. 
From eye, or forehead, stamp'd witti nature's seat 

For all the secret virtues we may trace. 
Of root, or herb, or gold, or tempered steel} 

And safe amid the flocks we roam, but fly 

The glare of tiger's, or hyana's eye. 

To return to the Maxwells. On the night of 
guiltly and delirious pleasure, when with the 
recklessness of a wanton, Sophia squandered 
away the priceless jewel of her soul— her chas- 
tity-— it was a vei^ short time after her paramour 
stealthily took his departure, that the merchant 
made his appearance, coming home from the dvic 
banquet. His daughter,— infatuated and licentious 
girl,— -blessed her stars that he was to late of 
returning; for she really looked, felt, and con- 
ducted herself, as if tiie luckiest and most enviable 
thing in the world had befallen her; foolishly 
dreaming that she had surely and inrevocably se- 
cured to herself alone the love and the person of 
James Crawford. Her father retnrned conside- 
rably elated ?rith wine, and was in the very 
highest and most buoyant frame of spirit, behold- 
ing every thing throu^ the medium of roseate hues 
and large magnifiers. 

He found Sophia seated, even at that late hour, 
within the very drawing room where she had so las- 
civiously toyed with Crawford ere the consummation 
of her ruin was effected t for there she tarried as 
nif clinging to joyous lecoUectionSi instead of re- 
pairing to her mother's bed-side. 

The merchant at first supposed that something 
was amiss. Of the two children Sophia had always 
been his favonritei Mrs. MaxweU on the other 
hand affecting the son; and it was the Other's 
constant practice, before being seated, on coming 
from the counting-house, to enquire for, or seek 
out his daughter, presenting at least a paternal 
kiss, but far more freqnentiy some solid token of 
his parental yearnings. 

"Why I how now, Sophia? Here by thyself, 
at this midnight time^ Pouting, too, like one out 
of sorts t Ohl the Heir,-— the Hero has been 
saucy, has he ? I dare say some lovers' quarrel 
has taken place! In the meanwhile keep thy 
spirits up : I have glorious news to tell thee, that will 
set tiiee to rights in a twinklmg ! But let us to thy 
mother, Sophy,— she is a good creature,— and one 
narrative of the charming things that thou can'st not 
guess, will serve you both." 

At this rate the old fellow, garralous and stupid, 
went on, heedless of the general attempts made by 
his daughter to assure him that she was not 
offended with Crawford, but was only indulging a 
reverie, and imagining such beaotilul thinge es no 
tongue could describe. 

<* Why, now," he said, at he led hsr along to 



Mrs. Maxwell's diamber, '* I perceive that thoa 
art not sad ; but that an unusual glow is in thy 
dieek, and a brilliant sparkle in thine eye, Sophy. 
Come, kiss papa, and thou shalt have tiie rich- 
est gown on Ludgate Hill, tiiat thou or thy 
darling shall dioose, to-morrow. Come, let ns be 
happy; for I have glorious tfaiags to reveal to 
you." 

It might at the very moment of this dly iliap- 
sody have been whispered by a seer into ue 
merchant's ears, that his ignorance was bliss ; for 
the knowledge of the exact truth would have been 
horror and agony to him. 

" We are reaching to the very pinnacle of proi* 
perity and public consideration,** said the merchant, 
as he seated himself on his vrife's bedside, witii bis 
daughter ; " and I shall tell you how it is and has 
been— a proceeding out of my wonted vray, for, it 
is seldom that a speculator like myself lets the 
right hand know what the other does." 

He paused and proceeded thus;-*" Ton, my 
dear,"— directly addressmg his wife,— '* you are 
aware that with your's and Sophy's consent I laid 
out all the money left to her, dear girl 1 and of 
which I was naturally appointed trustee, in t e 
South American Mining Company. Well— ^you 
are also aware how speedily this enterprise has 
succeeded." 

<• Good, so far, my dear," said Mrs. Maxwell. 

The merchant resumed:— "I have since that 
lucky hit, speculated to a much wider extent, and 
in sundry directions, and am every hour in confident 
expectation of having arrivals and tidings of golden 
harvests ; but it is my intention to retain the fruits 
of these enterprises, in the meanwhile entirely in 
my own hands, for the purpose of pursuing still 
larger schemes of aggrandizement*' 

*'And nothing for my son, our dear boy, 
cried Mrs. Maxwell. 

" He has not been forgotten, I assure you, 
answered the sanguine, assured, and, for that night 
at least, talkative and boastfiil money-maker. ** In 
Spanish and other foreign loans,-— in the South 
Sea Whale Fishery, in— hi— I don't remember 
how many other channels, have I shot ahead, and 
doubt not of being in a very short time one of the 
most opulent of the merchant-princes of London. 
Now, have you nothing to suggest after learning 
all this, my dear t" still mainly addressing him- 
self to his spouse, who was manifestly bettered 
by the gold-promising intelligence. 

Mrs. Maxwell cogitated for a few seconds, and 
then in the healthiest possible tone cried, ** We 
mus^ my dear MaxweU, 'ave a larger 'ouse^—we 
must remove to the most splendacious and fiuhion^ 
able street. West End district." 

** Exactiy as I had resolved on," said the master 
of the house. "You had always, my dear, a 
happy knack of jumptog mto my ideas; or how 
else would you have been Mrs. Maxwell ? Be- 
sides," added tiie merchant, "considenng our 
connexion and prospects witii Mr. Crawford, it is 
fitting that we should enlarge our estabhshment 
and sphere; for, although it may be some time 
yet before Sophia and be are husband and wife, the 
world wiU expect from a person of my known opu- 
lence, and our expectations of Mr. Fitsgerald a 
adopted hdr, acertam appearance and pomp, m 
order to maintam our rightful position and influ* 
ence. The day cannot be ftr distant when they 
must separate from ns; but till then we shall have 
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to preserve the necessary rank suited, it may be 
said, to a double family, having a double retinne.'' 

It was in this feeble, Tulgar-minded, and com- 
placent style that Mr. Maxwell discoursed. 

**And now," continued the merchant; **I 
have delicious matters to communicate to thee 
more especial^, my little Sophia, and which have 
come to my ear since I quitted you in the mom* 
ing. I am creditably informed that as soon as 
James is a trifle older, he will be invited by a 
large constituency, to represent them in Par- 
liament! and then, Sophy, you will not only be 
united to a Membor of the House of Commons, 
but to an individual that ia destined to shine as a 
great statesman. Strange too, but not more 
strange than flattering to us, Mr. Crawford's ad- 
miration of, and devotion to our family—in short 
his preference of Sophia — ^is quite the talk of the 
higher classes in the. City. The generally ac- 
cepted report is this— that all the matrimonial ar- 
rangements have been settled and solemnly rati- 
fied, respecting the actual nuptials. Of course, 
I could not go exactly so far as this ; and there- 
fore said but little when so many congratulations 
were showered down upon me. But you, Sophia, 
at any rate, must be in a position to say how far 
short your lover remains firom being yours, and 
yours only, in the holy bonds of wedlock. Has 
he seriously— has ht frequently— has he impor« 
tunately asked-^implored you to be his till deadi 
separate you ?" 

" He has, indeed, times without number! He 
is mine, and I am his," answered the simple, 
fond, unguarded girl ; her heart panting with re- 
collections and hopes, of which she could not 
venture to give a verbal description. 

Did not the Maxwells now stand firmly estab- 
lished on the very pinnacle of prosperity and 
bliss ? The only one drawback to their unalloyed 
felicity and exuberant joy on the night in question, 
was on the part of the mother, who more than 
once, with a deep sigh, said, *< I wish my darling 
boy 'ad been 'ere to share in our plans and 
pleasures." 

Yes: the father and the mother bad reached a 
pinnacle. But we must hesitate to declare that 
it was stable in its foundations, or had its summit 
securely guarded against the consequences of a 
false step. Sophia had but recently as nearly 
kissed the heavens, to her thinking, as ever it 
were possible for parent to reach in imagination. 
And behold the result: at one step, with one 
headlong plunge, she went over the precipice, 
never again to resume a midway position. 

Have a care then, ye pair of air-castle build- 
ing parents. Your descent may be rapid,— your 
eventual degradation terrible to contemplate, even 
in fancy I Ye are not profound readers of the 
human heart ; and now in the fangs, as you as* 
suredly are, of impostors, it will be almost mira- 
culous if you fall not, sacrificed by one whose 
face and forehead have not yet had plainly 
stamped upon them the seal of baseness, of in- 
famy, of blood-red crime ! 

Miss Maxwell bade adieu to her parents for 
the night, and repaired directly to that very 
chamber, so recently the scene of her illicit plea- 
sures—there, with a gloating fancy, to renew all 
the circumstances that had occurred, and to 
dream them over and over, even when sleep sealed 
her eyelids. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Thickens the {dot-^more hitricate becomes 
The web so deftly woven ; but ^e tnH 
And rained girl suspects the infiuny. 

Jacobs. 

Lost girl ; hast thou no shame with thee ? no 
other blushes but those of the hot blood that 
crimsons thy cheeks t How proud thou seemest 
of thy charms, remembering how they entranced 
thy guilty conpanion I But much better had it 
been for thee hadst thou taken to heart die Wise 
Man's counsel, where he speaketh to the young of 
the days that are to come when they shall say they 
have no pleasure in them,««^hen the grinders 
shaU cease because they are few, and the golden 
bowl is broken. If length of years be vouchsafed 
unto thee, Sopbia Maxwell, wrinkles and wither- 
ing shall overtake thy skin and flesh ; or, unless 
by a miracle thou art regenerated, sorrow and 
guilt shidl plant furrows on thy brow, and evil 
passions shidl stamp on thy visage, still so inno- 
cent and sweet to behold, the hate and the revenge 
of a demon. 

On the following day Crawford paid the Maot- 
weUs a hasty visit, alleging that business claimed 
his attention. He whispered however in Sophia's 
ear, that hje was longing to spend a secret hour with 
her, and should cenainly embrace the first oppojr- 
tunity ofdoineso* 

But we shall not go into details of such a na* 
ture ; suffice it to state, that for some eight or ten 
days he was extremely punctual to his appoint* 
mants with her, until, indeed, he grew cloyed with 
her lascivious abandonment ; and he determined, 
since he had fairly commenced the career of debau* 
chery, to riot in variety, and to court the 
uttermost excitement that his sensual passions 
could sustain. 

Nor did Sophia continue long to be insensible 
to his exhausted fervour: and with a woman's 
jealousy she began to charge him with incon- 
stancy. 

** I am sure, my Crawford, that there is some 
change in you. You look not in my £ice as you 
recently did {—you speak not to me with the same 
honied accents,— >you remain not with me but as 
if it were a weariness. Oh ! if your love has fled^ 
or if your fondness has cooled, let me be told the 
truth at once; and I sbidl not long trouble you 
with my impottunity,«»not even with my pre- 
sence I " 

At first James would at times Jeer her i>r being 
8il]y,«»tell her that they could not always be coo* 
ing and billing like pigeons,^'aiid that she must 
learn to bear with a man's idtered manner, when 
he had serious concerns to think of. 

*' Is this the way you talked to mebutlately ? " 
she would, with a slightly upbraiding tone, enquire 
of him ; and then he would render her almost des- 
perate, by insinuating that he had been making new 
acquaintances amongst the fair, which, of course^ 
she interpreted by the words " new eonquestsJ' 

In short, it was but a very few days after her 
grievous Ml had taken place, that unutterable anx- 
iety and misery of mind overtook her-^-irobbing her 
of that placid loveliness which heretofore had 
characterised her style of beauty— working sad 
havoc among the harmonies of her face, and the 
rotund graces of her person. 

What new purpose can have seized James 
Crawford t Does he really contemplate breaking 
off with Miss Maxwell enturely ? and is he so 
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prematnrdy endaogering hit interett with the 
merchant t 

Do oot think <hit dor hen It mich an arrant 
Cool as to throw from him ihe goklen chances that 
are Mtiiallj |iressed upon him by the Maxwells ! 
He is himself too forecasting, and he is insirueted 
by too wil^ a counoellor, madly to make ship- 
wreck of his fortunes in that direction. 

In focty ere arouung a sini^e suspicion on So- 
phia's part, he was again resolred to <iraw £rom 
the nothing-loaUi mercoantv a ittm ol mdney* 
He was spurred en by Arnold, wliose restlasa in« 
quities and almost universal acquaintance with 
tiie condition <nd prospects of the capitalista and 
merchants of London, had enabled hite to die* 
cover diat "Sit. Maxwell's affim wer« on the ef« 
of gnerous embarrassment and that, in all pro* 
bamlity, he would figure in the GautU, before 
tile lap«e of anothjer six months. But, so fearful 
of a sadden and immediate smash beCUlingthe 
merchant, was the miscreant Arnold, that he 
wiote to his willing pupil a letter couched in the 
foflowing terms i-^ 

I "XyDtarlamei* 

> "Loieaotamoment on ttieraofliieoriMi, bat has- 
ten to ICaKwell—cttldiliig him, if toMiUe. 8*tiiebvedt. 
fast hour. Strive to fllch from hit fooliih confldence a 
tlKniMiMl ot something as near to tiiat tnm as yon can. 
Hisproipefllf is at an endt—hisraln impends ; and at to 
oorselires an explosion may nnezpeeledly take place. 
Having saccceded with the merchant* f oa liad better toss 
from yott Ids doOl of a daughter. She will be pennUess. 
At any take jovt ean have no tetheif profitable proi^ects 
in that quarter. Only fat a few moufbtr— p6thaps ealy 
a few Wteks, oaa yoa hope to keep «p the imposture. 
Therrfore make hay while the mm shines— strike the iran 
whQe 'tis hot,~8eize fortune by the forelock, and then 
for some lorsign land, and flodtiafa on the splendid eam- 
Ings <^ow IsrUls imaglnatiOM and of our deztroas handl- 
craft*" 

Such was the burden of the villain's histrttetiois 
to his apt ind eager fmpfl, who iew to the mer- 
chant's reiMfnoe wtthouft stepping even fbf the 
moment thai woidd haivo betti re^ubed to tostf the 
q[>i8tle into the fire* It was therefore in the mon* 
while stowed in tbopodcet of hie upper itoit, afid 
no further thoughlo^ unktosaa odireeAM idstially 
to be ff^wed aid cAieysd^ 

Crsfwford #af <s& poet-histo to the ai«rdi«ttt's, 
aud wai met, at utid, Witt the fiMkdest ahcrtty f^ 
0Opoia the momdM he eutsTed mO maflsnn, nis 
nMHmor of khodi luld rhi^f eten the io^d of his 
foocitep^ being r^ad wifli tmctrhi|t qttlektiQlt cdch 
time he made his approach. 

tnfUtt flowovff , was iHs ^'OBtni|^, f&t ft Wttk iHfli 
herfirthertiktttbBdiBsirodtoholdotolIoiqtty. She 
was, of course, uot OferifattteM by Idir dift lul- 
drOM, for he sesretfly til6«»ed her to aniit itha ai 
he doffed his uppttf garment. 

In sn fogtont he was dt the br^akfkit UBbltf dnd 
now she percMtdd with what o b^Ad diid winning 
expression he discoursed with hdr papa. 

*' It is hut as Wds his mdnner Wheh he stoM ihy 
heart," lAe hxwafdly whispered. ** t suspect all 
is not honei^ tmd candid aibout Crdwford. Oh t 
that t could dive hito bis sottl, and see what is 
passing there.'' 

A tear alrea^ st<$bd if the mmod gkl's eye^ 
which she strode to hide. It Would not be stemmed: 
therefore she arose, Iier eUiotion imperceived by the 
busy coUoqui^ and sped into tho kaih. 

Ae coat was there 1^ Something seemed to whlo^ 
per that the 6oat migfit make dudosmns ; and with 
a trembling hud ihe ^edinto its pooM. Ar« 



Hold's letter was within her fingers, and, thrusting 
it into her bosom^ ofae hurried to her bedohamber. 

It was the deed of a aboment to pertiso Its contents 
and of a Tcry ftw momtttts tfioio to transcribo 
them : tiMi r^laciag tho epistio where she fooid it, 
to ruminote^ to marvel^ to ooqieotaro^ ayo, and t* 
aifive attiw darkest ooskdisidds^ wsi« tho MKt e»* 
eicises of her sssiHett attd tdn aouL 

^Alaslalaa!" aho ittwar% eried, ^n^tAfat 
ovwuadefte t GraWfMrd i» mihupoelon I eiearl^ 
diseover! HeisavillaiaatheaftiaDdleegMdrwitii 
viDitot I droad Us aits wifh 119 fidlHr, but lso# 
canlihig ftsyself between thom^ lb# 1«us*«Im 
mercy Of tiio imp eit w ? H« S iml he Is how it m§ 
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her arms heaven-ward^ Mid with tiio ki0k of o 
manko tima implored««^< Orest dod^ «na *M wUh 
bote towards my destooyetf ! Lei Uni ftOteMOpd 
tlwtengeaneo of my too trusting soul! Lot perdi- 
tion sei^ mo, so timt I send Mm to HH IVllM&lOM 

pitbeferohis tidio!" 

Who would have drtimed tfaettiiaf lofdly, flUnid'* 
Ifai, and Ibnd girl eoold have beeA so euddenly 
transformed into a fiend f Who eouM hoto ima- 
gined tiiat a natnto so epparentiy fbebte^-^fiisil a 
character so littio euHnrod and buttressed^ dbonid 
hia moment bo sirutfg to gresfh^Sr^^he g HO afal esa 
of irefhl pessiOh,^tike hieitingttislisMe hotitd ttf a 

sphritofheH? 

Sophia Maxwell had not theslii^test foteHtite of 
what she oould contrive actd achiete f -^-^not one in 
tho world could ever havedivfaied thatebe Wis bom 
to Oct the i^art of a mafig^n heroine !^ 

VbrtOMte it wasfbr Crawford that ttonring that 
lie left the mei^hant's tnansion, laden with a thou- 
sand pounds, ere the maddened gnrl had returned to 
the haH ; for she had intended there to remain tiQ 
lie Should come foftii, and to lay him a corpse at 
berfbet. 

Two or tikrOB days now dapsed before JaUies paid 
anotiker visit to the i^alwelts. Not (bat ho had 
the slightest suspicion of the discovery made by 
Sophia, but because it was his determination to 
htetk off ttam her with aH possible haste, jby tiie 
time that lie did psy the next visit, she hdd well 
sdiooled herself to a duplidt part— prepared mther 
to arraign ifid upbraid hifm, or to maintain a comk- 
posure ad circumstances migtht dictate. 

As he advanced to offer the common places of 
eotrtesy, she refosed not her hand, but it was icy 
eold. Her cheeks Were CoIoui^esS ; and her eyes, 
without trtfvellmg, rested upon his breast, as if to 
f)enetrate lb very core. Not a smile of welcome 
nor a frown of displeasure moved the lineaments of 
hx counteaence,wb£[e the few words that fell firoift 
berwefe measured and frigid. 

James marvelled^ but took no vertud notice of 
W^at he considered to be some sudcCsn whim of 
temper. £[e therefore bowed an adieu, and waa 
histant^ out of sight, resolved to let at lelsta week 
escape before he shonid agam trouble her with a 
csil. 

Eveotfol week in the history oitht merohant and 
the merchanf s family I At one fell blow Ins capital 
wes 80 aerionsly Sfeenaced,— nay^ his oredilso nosrly 
Umdeto totter, tbathe wasghid tornsh to the fifty 
thousand pounds allotted as Soplna's dowry^and 
boastfollvaooountad by him to bo perfect^ seeure 
against ul mishaps, llie whole of that sum was 
^however, unequal to the gsp that had to be stopped 
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amd tbe threatened attack upon the credit of tl^ 
firm ; and bard^' had he beep imposed of his sud- 
den and great qi^islbrtune, when ixnM commnm- 
oaied ihe pytiGulars to his pupil Ccavford* whose 
pouirse U ^as doft to speed 'him once more to 
Sophia, resolved thai she should no longer remain 
ignQrant of' die tpooination that was to be put to 
ti^eir jntimi^j.' 

de found her in t^e drawing-room, quite alone: 
nor 'did' she stir ^om her ch^ as he entered the 
ipartmtnt,"' 

Raines ipooUy an^ uninvited seated himself, and 
was the pfst tJ speak. ' 

''A baye thought it proper, Miss MaxwelV 
no longer is ** ^lophia *' the word—** to wait upon 
3fouonj6e more, ind^ after a lapse of several days 
since 1 was last iji your house', to inquire what 
might be the cause of your cold— -yout insidtin^ 
beajTing towards me on that last oecasion. When 
I^have your apswerJ I shafl know bov to shape 
my nexr speech.' 

** iSir," she replied, ** if your heart,— your etm" 
icience," pronouncing the Word with the utmost 
icprn, *' do no.t inform you that you are a villain 
and an impostor^'^-a villain toijraras myself and an 
impostor wherever there is any one to be imposed 
iipon for your ba§e ends,— it ^ould be in vam for 
tfi^ to discpiiirse io you on the subject. Suffice it, 
however, to say, that I no?i knbw yoii well, — 
who and what yoii are ; for be assured that while 
TOu and your accomplices have been making 
your^^lves busy to fathom the secrets of my dekr 
lather's affairs, I have-f^wcak, and wicked girl as 
you hav^, al^s I found me— not been idle to dis- 
cover maiiy' of the particulars of your late ca- 
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Crawford contrived to maintain nearly bis 
wqnted composure during thi9 unexpected and 
alarming address, feeling confident ' that Miss 
MaxweU's' character, interests, and prospects were 
so entirely within his power/ that iBhe would not 
dare to provoke him to the uttermost. He there- 
fore merely cautioned her to have a care of the 
use to which she put her tongue concerning him ; 
otherwise he slipnld blast hef reputation ftnr ever, 
§nd bring down the ^rey hairs of her parents with 
sorrow to the grave.' He also 'added with a sneer, 
'' Of course, Mi^ Maxwell capnot now look for- 
ward to a ibatrimoDial connexion with me, con- 
sjdering the beggared condition of her fortunes." 

Her reply \o this was/ ** Villain I coward 1 be- 
gone \ wd fthall meet a|ain add again ; but for 
%is t|me at least mjtke speed to quit iaf sight?' 
' uaving said ' this, and as h6 rose to de- 
part, she commenced repeating the contents of 
At^old^s letter,^ escorting hlfti to the street 
tfoor the whiie,-7her deliberate and emphatic 
repetiiibn of the words r'eqmrihg a space equal to 
what elspsed 1)etween liis rising from the chair 
io his ejnt into the street.^ 

Eventful week,' in all truUi, to tiie Maxwells. 

Crash! crash f go all i^eir fortune«. Heavy 
foilurc» of correspdndent|,^appa11ing disasters at 
sea,^--ov9r8ights innot effisctfifg madne insuran- 
ces,— in ishort, a run of fatalities seldom paral- 
leli^ even in the adventurous meroantile world, 
T'lirougbi bankruptcy ana ruin home to our mer- 
c1)ftnt, laying ^1^11 lo'vtp on abed of despondency 
juid ifckhess, and bringitighlm near to the gate$ 
of death. ^^ . 

Si^ vicissitude ! strange revolutions t 

ItwM now t1iefonc6p$ pi 1^^ aforetime so 



tbougbtle^^ and ^el^plea^, to feiad \^nv prof- 
tr<»ted par^pM, all heartleM fp ib^ w^s, fn4 ^Bm^ 
down with her stil) ^qvp airf ^ ru|Q. 

But thp Clip pf porrpiBf i^nd lyoe ipas npt yet 
pljed to the briui ;rrAlt dopme4 f^fpilyl^ft^ ot^pr 
t|;|bu|a^ion in imm^diat^ stqirp fpr t|i9in. 

Alaf I where in thg Hfow^-r^p |np^her*3 fMm ' 
He bap un^ccqiiqtably prplpfjgpd |l^ al^y^pce Jp 
tb^ prpviiice|. I^ast t|fne heard p^ hjs ^rnte (foip 
tJTprpoQl, p^rpmfsiflg ^n e*rly retmi^ tp tpi^, Fuf- 
tber tidings of, pr frpip ]m, are potr^peii^e^, pp^l 
theiTQ appi^ars in a country newspay^r, ai^ong t|^p 
records of Coroners- Ipqpest^, f he story of a y pung 
genUeman, answeripg ip a]} particiilarf to i^p 
description of Charley ll^^well, 9)19 ha4 blpvp 
out his brains after a W Pf ^b^ ^9^^^ i^pk in 9 
4pn of gamblers. 

'♦My Charles f ^frwur^crijd !'• s|;pe|Lad *e 
distracted mother, ai |po)> as fhe was ablp to 
comprehend the full meaning pf thp i^^elancbply 
tidings, and to find an espape {or % pent tears. 

With a greedy sorrow ^nfplUng pn toe a9f|4 
catastcopba, and accumulating its bprrpca by re- 
petition, Mrs. Maxwell held 01^ ^plierofffi fjfyle. 
But as the woefol strain of the wiring an^ yearn- 
ing mother propeededf \^ waxe^ feebler and 
feebUr in utteranpe, till c)psii|p: wl^^p ahf gafp 

^P thp ghost. 

** Mother I dp you think t}^^t a|l ilia and 
wick9dne98 may be done, rather ^ jian selfripurde): f 
Ypii werp wrong, motb^x* far worse ii Is wbap 
tha girl has tr^iated to the villain,— haa bfrf^red 
away h« piirity and inflopenqe,-^eliiog per«eif 
to Satan and iniquity, as I have dppp. Happy 
brother ! happy when comparad with ma*—- witp 
wbat I a^l to bapoma I Oh ! were ft npt thal^ I 
shall live to ba avengpd on that misciraaii^ Craw- 
ford,— to have my bloqd PPfwged wi^b fell poii^p 
to him, — to find my nature daily glA^pg a bi(r 
tewrgaU tpwards W^sopl's |ife, J firoijl^ t|ii| hour 

join l*ea, brotl^ar, in tb© bpii i>cRaf l)»- 

Soplua Maxw^l, rpared }« ti^ lap pf ^9i^P^ m- 

dnlgence, tba Q^^ect of tba paf^ pf nurses, a^d i^ 
daily caresses of parenti ; flattp^ fffiW infiwci hr 
aU who sought t))a hpspiwty pf hpr m^f* 9m br 
the time aha caachad the aga Q(buddii)g wpman- 
hood, the idol of you^ wi^bpgbt prospects, an^ 
high aspirations,— was nobbing but; tba ipoilt, the 
soft, the fond, and tha nttarly trna^j^ girl wbea 
she first met Jffimas Craw^rd i-zmff at wa ^va with 
gpevous pain saan, for a pon9l^acab)aipaoa of time, 
after that momentoua event in bar his^ry. ^w 
however t|Mt she was mercilasaly tbmwn upon bar 
own poor resources,— now that she was stung to foil 
vengeance,— that she was l^utried to tSip very verge 
of l&ck despair, — nay, that her immortal part was 
filled with the sense of guilt and wrung with re- 
morse, — while added to all these taenia ex- 
periences,* frightful beEaaveaient, nnvmagmed ruin, 
and unutterable woe pursue and, with surest aims 
overtake the fated fomily, — s)ia is, as if by the wand 
of sorcery, almost instantaneously chan^ from t^e 
ductileand pliant beauty, '(rained to lisp and simper 
in Ihe drawings-room or' at the assembly, into the 
heroine, all ohaervant and aptive — pay absolutely * 
magnanimous, althougfi swayed morp by a demon's 
bata than the potency of sublime virtue. 

After soliloquising concerning her ' brother^ 
suicidal deed, send recognising in her own case a 
more woeful condition— greater grounds for the 
promptings fo'self-murder, she speeds her to the 
^r itierdliaaf a chambar, half to feed her muid 
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with the light of ineffable anguish, — ^balf to I he felt a revival, at least of physical strength, — 



minister to the only living being for whom she en- 
tertains a never dying affection. 

** Alas, my dear, my sorely stricken father 1" 
she ejaculated as she reached his door, and 
listened to those heavy sobs that caused the very 
house to shake, and its beams to tremble ; " now 
it is that I am made to find you are the all in all 
to me,— now it is for the first time I am forced to 
feel you will have to cling to my feeble succour, as 
I have hitherto been wont to cling to your ever 
parental arm; and heaven lend me strength to 
enact my part I Thus shall I have in my dutiful 
performances to you, and in my deep cherished 
purposes of revenge towards the impostor, that 
which will invigorate my souL" 

And say, reader, if thou canst doubt of Sophia 
Maxwell having been suddenly thrown into a 
school where the soul would necessarily be made 
to wax strong,— where from the soul would be 
evoked all the powers with which it had been na- 
tively imbued t She gently opened the door, and 
a moment after bent over that only parent, pros- 
trated soul and body, whose sobs are so heart-mov- 
ing, and so discernible throughout the dwelling. 

" Ah, sad sight ! " she at length said :<* to be- 
hold a woman's grief is nothing to this. Our tears 
come readily, and our sorrow is soon assuaged. 
But a man's anguish,— a strong man's sobs, — a 
father's speechless agony,— the tears that are pent 
to mortal tightness,— alas I this is a sight quite new 
to me, and such surely as in any other circum- 
stances than those which I intensely feel to be 
mine, would overwhelm me. But J must not fail, 
for my mission is great." 

Having thus spoken, the aforetime plastic and 
frivolous girl lifted her parent's head and kissed 
him with sweetest and prolonged tenderness, thus 
addressing him the while :^ 

"Father," she said in her silver and most 
searching tones, ''it is your Soph that speaks to 
ouy and would console you. Your Soph is still 
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perhaps a flickering of hope reached his souL Was 
it indeed possible, for the soothing devotion of his 
beloved and motherless daughter to go unheeded, 
— to be spent without leaving some gratifying 
sense ? But if Mr. Maxwell felt somewhat re- 
lieved and awakened, as he followed his daughter 
to the window, perhaps instinctively to reap some 
degree of life from the bright sunshine without, 
there now met his eye that which speedily banished 
from his breast every trace of consolation; for ere 
five minutes had elapsed he was in the hands of 
officers of justice, charged with an offence of a 
serious nature. In short, he was accused of a vile 
fraud in his recent mercantile tran8actioos,^-of a 
gross vitiation : and to the bar of the magistrate 
he must forthwith be conducted ; — from &aX bar 
to the dismal walls of Newgate is the next step for 
him ! 

Tell us, gentle reader, whether the cup of misery 
which it was appointed for Mr. Maxwell to drain 
to the dregs, did not now overflow f— whether 
another bitter ingredient could have been thrown 
into the vessel t 

" Yes ! " cried Sophia,^" had he but a suspicion 
of my irrevocable fail,— were it but to be whispered 
to him as a future possibility, much more as a past 
dishonour, all else that haUi befallen him in the 
list of his catastrophes would vanish from his 
thoughts, or be regarded as triviaL It would be 
to murder him,— to slay him at a blow, to tell him 
I was the undone one 1 Heaven preserve him 
from the direful tidings! I would not kill my 
dear— my ill-fated father." 

And Sophia — wretched, remorseful girl — upon 
this wept the bitterest tears she ever shed, bewail- 
ing that ever she had seen God's light, or basked 
in the beams of a parent's immeasurable love. 

We must not linger, telling in minute detail of 
the sad scenes which were necessarily inseparable 
frY>m the merchant's imprisonment upon such a 
serious charge as that just mentioned. Sufiice it. 



eft you,"^but she gave such a start and look on I that while Sophia was not utterly crushed by the 



uttering these last words as seemed to indicate 
harrowing thought or recollection). ** Speak to 
your child, frither,—-your daughter lives to comfort 
you— «nd she shdl surely do it" 

Upon this the tumult of the merchant's breast 
burst its silence,— the pent torrent found escape,— 
and long and loud he wept, throwing himself into 
the arms of his daughter, as if he had been a help- 
less child, and she a masculine nurse. At length 
be found words and the power to give them 
articulation. 

" Sophia," cried he, in brief and broken sen- 
tences, " let us fly from this,— let us to the utter- 
most endot the earth rather than here,— mankind 
are leagued to my niin,^fiite will not be appeased, 
-—God has set his face against me t Let us die 
and be forgotten ! 1 have no more strength to 
struggle ; and thou, poor thing, my own and only 
child) what can thy frail arms and delicate nature 
do in a world like this t" 

'' Do ? father I— Why I canoomfort you. I find 
*myseJf growing strong, father ; and trust me, I am 
bom to cause you wonder ! " 

At the word ** wonder" she started, and inwardly 
replaced the utterance, by ejaculating, " Perchance 
to bring a heavier woe,— perhaps to kill you out- 
right with grief and disgrace." 

Sophia rose to her feet; and the merchant a 



blow, her father, as she herself reasoned from the 
manner in which he bore up, not only began to 
exhibit' a more manly spirit than during the 
other and earlier calamities, but had good grounds 
for his equanimity and confidence. Still, there 
was a point in the records of misfortune and 
misery, where, if the concentrating and accumu- 
lating evils do not absolutely kill, they must in 
some sense medicine themselves. Thb must haye 
been the fact with Mr. Maxwell, to a certain ex- 
tent : otherwise, how could he have withstood, after 
all the terrible reverses he had encountered, the 
tidings that every thing that belonged to him, 
down to the smallest article of household ftar- 
niture,. had been seized by creditors, and that his 
darling daughter was driven out from a habita- 
tion*-once so genial and happy— homeless and 
houseless t For had it not been for her prompt and 
foreseeing conduct, in taking possession of her 
mother's jewellery as well as of her own, with 
other portable and valuable things, she must 
have been wholly dependant on the charity of the 
two or three folks out of the multitude of those, 
that had in days of Mr. Maxwell's prosperity! 
been fashionable friends, and who still had asm^ 
portion of commiseration in their natures. So- 
phia, however, as said above, prudentially and 
timerously armed herself with what was better 
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...., money or money'* wortli to a eoniiderable 
amount ; and thiu pn>*ided, the betook benelC 
to an nnpietending lodgii^ in a retired quacter 
of the mecropoUl, emplOTin; henelf daily in 
ministering to tbe comfiirt of her father who bad 
l>een ao auddenly imilten to the ground from a 
lofiy poailion. But, betidei this filial occupation, 
■he pursued another with the ucmoac eniduity 
and ctoaeneta; and this lecond vocation it must 
be our ^Qtinen for a little ipace to deacribe 
and illuattate, tbe reader, of coorae, in Mme mea- 

■e foretelling aa with reg;aid to the direction and 
eameatneaa of her activity. 

It did not require any very great degree of 
caudoD and management on Hias Maxwell's part, 
to render herulf a good and aoceptabla lodger 
iriih the widowed woman, in whoae ^uiet houae 
it waa har luck to engage a tidy spartmenb 
10 



A handiome aum in the way of rent, regnlarty and 
punctually paid every week, and by a beautiful 
youngandfAougA^uIlady, who gave ai little trouble 
as passible, would have been sure telecommand 
welcome and partiality. No third person living 
in the house, with the exception of the (atherlen 
children, and the landlady — a woman of retreadnv 
manner aa well oa of sound aeoae, Sophia bad 
little anxiety to cherish wiib re^ird to b , 
bodiea ; and when aha did confide to the widow ' 
certain circumstances in the biatory of her father*! 
■niafortunea, she whoae ear was thua tmsted and 
honoured, doubly aympathiaed with and admired 
her tenant. Not a word, of courae, abont Craw- 
ford's amour with the Dierctiaut*a dai^hter — but 
~i, andjuat enough, conctamingoe 
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Mr. Maxwell to the condition in which he w«tt 
80 disastrously involved. 

" Will you assist me, Mrs. Lnrabert," asked 
S^p lia of her landlady, " m ferreting out a few 
tilings I wish to make njyself mistress of, respectitg 
the names, past histories, and real circumstances 
of t<vo of the individuals referred to?" 

** Most willingly, my young lady, and proud to 
be employed by such a gentle and kind mistress," 
replieii the landlady. 

** Much circumspection will be required at both 
our hands, Mrs. Lambert ; and for a time I must 
be unseen, or at least unknown in this business of 
keen research," was the remark of the young 
lady. 

**0h! nothing more agreeable to a female's 
nature, Miss Maxwell, than an office that requires 
the prying eye and the acute ear } so 1 am your 
woman," responded the really e)e?«r «nd experi- 
enced widow. 

" It will be after nightfiill, my good landlady, 
that I shall have to pursue a considerable portion 
of my research ; and I purpoiti for tkli take of 
greater secrecy, to disguisa myaalf tt ^oia times 
in a male garb, whenaver I fa om inttRl OH an 
expedition of discovery.'* 

*' Oh i it matters not wh|l or wboia dfiii you 
assume, my sweet lady; for yoa must always look 
extremely interesting where? er you gOt and what- 
ever you assume. Bat if yoa will e^low met I 
should suggest that yoa make ase #f my Tom's 
Sunday suit, which would fit you well i and also 
that you give to yooT coinplexion as many of his 
shades as possible: the disguise might act well 
near to oar own door of an e\eniag, indepen- 
dently of more remote parts. We need not invite 
curiosity, nor make anybody the wiser in this 
neighbourhood,*' was Mrs. Liunbert's hunt* 

'* Happily thought of, and I shall follow yoof 
advice : the moment I need your personal seffioasy 
Mrs. Lambert, oryoar future saggeationSi we shall 
consult together," waa the young lady's rqoiader* 
Accordingly, and as plaoned, Sophia sal to 
work with tiie most vigilant and pryui| figour, 
evening after evening in Conduit Street; thus act* 
ing so long and frequently as not only to discover 
several of Crawford's favourite house-haunts, but 
his usual trysting spots in, or near to Hyde Park, 
where one and the same individual was sure to be, 
whenever her undoer proceeded thither of an even* 
ing. This was no other than the arch-villain Ar- 
nold — although Sophia was still in ignorance of his 
name, position, and character. 

'' He must," said she to her landlady, '* be a 
prime mover of the young man with whose history 
and disposition I have had some means of becom- 
ing acquaintedf^so long, so earnestly, so author!* 
tatively does he engage the junior party. You must 
go with me, Mrs. Lambert, in order that I may, 
if possible, learn who and what this individual may 
truly be, that is so active with Crawfbrcl under 
the cloud of night." 

Mrs. Lambert did her best ; bat after several 
long and winding trudgings at the heela of the 
practised and wily miscreant, somehow probably 
aware that he was dodged, he always cQUtrived to 
give her the double or the slip ; so that she woold 
return to Miss Maxwell no wiser than when she set 
out. 

Sophia, however, had been strong to soch a 
pitcli of resolute perseverance, and exhibited now 



such a fecundity of resources in regard to the 
modes by means of which she might possess her« 
s^lf of a sufficient degree of knowledge relative 
to Crawford and his coadjutors, that there could 
be no uoubt of htrr succeeding at last Her first 
thought on becoming convinced that the unknoum 
seemed to have suspicions when any one took the 
same route as he did, on leaving Hyde Park of an 
eveningr, was this, that her very best way was to 
go herself, in disguise — ^be it kept in mind, — up to 
the spot where the confabulations of the pair of 
gentlemen uniformly took place, and there to act 
the part of evea-dropper. True, if detected, she 
believed it would be about the same as the lots of 
her life ; for she had already satiitfied herself that 
her uodoer woatd scruple at nothing which bore 
upon his aims, were it even to shed her blood, 
should she profa a clumsy stumbling-block to his 
designs. Mach caution and care were, therefore, 
needed ; or what are luUy as good in moat exi- 
gencee, cool taet and an easy impudence : she 
would place herself dose to the tree to which 
they gaoerally repaired, where she might either be 
entirely overlooked, or et most seen aa a merely 
stranger boy, reclining after his gambols. 

Accordingly, every evening for nearly a week she 
repaired at night-faU to tke said tree ; and there 
streichlof herself upon the ground she would lie, 
adopting the manner oi a boy who waa taking hia 
rest, and who bad ao ftirther purpose at the time. 
It wa« OPpleasant and irksome enough to make 
^e damp earth her oouch so oft, and for an hour 
Of two each evening, affecting either to be sound 
aaleei^ or exceedingly tired. Bat a month of 
such pastiana, even had the weather been nngenial 
and unkind, would have seemed to the young and 
delicate lady but a trivial sacrifice, when at length 
it had ill contemplated reward, as waa the fact la 
llie ease of this stratagem. 

|t waa en a Saturday eve that Miss Maxwell 
acMMcl the peauliaf part for the last time, aome 
three or (bur handred yards in the rear of Apsley 
House. Ae oa all the previous nights, a numbtf 
of stout and egUi ^7* pursued a somewhat riot- 
ous sport closeoy s and she had all along so con- 
ducted herself, that any person taking but a cursory 
notice of the entire group, could not but have con- 
sidered the individiuil woo figured in Tommy Lam' 
beri*t Sunday 9uit, one of the gleesome and bois- 
terous troop. 

But it was not with a vague and unnoting gaze 
that the disguised young l^y's eye travelled that 
Saturday eve ; for she felt assured that she stood 
on the very threshold of, to her momentoua dis- 
closures. H<^ look waa fixed on the antronce et 
which she had uniformly beheld Crawfor^'a aaso^ 
ciate make his approach^— 'a man of good figure, 
and with a gait which she could have diatinguished 
at a great distance, and in the midst of many. 
Her look, seldom veering, waa to that distinct 
point ; and lo 1 yonder he ia with a deliberate and 
slow step,— •the manner being that of a peraon 
who haa weighty thoughta occupying hinu Yes, 
ha comes ; and just aa be neara th$ tree, the 4jf- 
guUtd CM, wiping her brow, and panting, aa il 
exhausted with the play, flings herself upon the 
soft dry turf that seems to oourt her preaaure, not 
half-a-dozen of yards from the exact spot where 
the ruminating gentleman takes hia atand. 

Nothiog more natiural 1 If the man's amd be 
oppressed with crime, he must hate aoUtude and 
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shun it ; or, if he be a lover of his kind and has a 
white soul, it must be a delight to him when 
brought within the circle of youthful hilarity and 
the things that bring to fond recollection the days 
that are gone, when he made the welkin to ring 
with his Joy, and when the supple but tired limb 
desired no better resting-place than the green 
and sweet smelling sward on the borders of tb6 
playground. 

The a- wearied youth who has, as told, taken with 
panting speed and alacrity to the velvet ground, 
first covers the face with the handkerchief; — 
but anon, as footsteps resound in the prostrated 
ear, turns round so as to bury the face m the soffc 
growth, and to obtain a more refreshing recline. 
All is natural and well done ; nor is there aught 
to disturb or annoy the pair of bystanders who 
are so intent on private business of moment ; for 
so did their colloquy on that Saturday eve indi- 
cate. 

''Have you tarried long, Mr. Arnold! 1 find 
I'm a trifle behind the time." 

«* No not long, certainly ; but why wait a moment 
at all t I have things of import to attend to, James 
—many things of weight and pressure : indeed, I 
have to work while you waste, — work most assidu-' 
ously with my head, while you are squandering 
with jour hands. But what is worse, — you are so 
thoughtless that you'll biu*st the bubble, long 
before our time has come round.*' 

" Do you really mean to charge me with domg 
nothing, Mr. Arnold, in our very ticklish enterprise 
but squander? You must, I think, give me the 
credit at least of being an alert and lucky agent m 
executing what your dder head originates. Must 
I give you instances of my docility and success ? 
There was, for example the money had out of old 
Maxwell." 

** Stop, James ; I do not charge you with dther 
inactivity or want of tact in filching fk-om fools and 
knaves their gold. But then you are everlastingly 
60 near the brink of ruining us and our magnificent 
Scheme wholly, by oversight or by rashness, that I 
am living in hourly fear not only as regards the 
prolongation of our great scheme, but as regards 
our opportunities of free agency. A pretty thing 
would it not, to be sent to a p&ud settlement in the 
South Seas ? Why, how do you become or rest 
assured that that lustful slut, broken Maxwell's 
daughter, will not make the most dATifining qm of 
the contents of my letter which she must have found 
in your pocket, — which letter successfully urged 
you on in the very nick of time» to cajole him out 
of his money? And now that our u^or^ Fitzgerald 
has gone back to his den at Bagshot, you have 
allowed him to carry away sundry documents and 
notes which should have been annihilated in the 
fire the moment th^ and your fingers parted 
company. You must hasten to Bagshot to-morrow 
inoming, and endeavour to recover that letter espe- 
cially, in which I suggested that the necessity 
might occur of sending the merohant's silly child, 
•-useless thing,-^to take a sleep. Dead men tell 
no tales, they say ; and T believe it to be true. Be 
off by times, so as to catch Dimmock and his spouse 
at break&st ; take for her, vulgar brute, gaudy 
presents,^for him, pocket money» with the promise 
of a never-faiUng supply ;'*4uid for both plenty of 
brandy. If he wiUnot by fair means deliver up 
tils papers, you must ransaok every odmer of the 
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Having accomplished your mission, we have only 
to think of shutting Sophia's mouth should she 
ever be so foolish, for her own sake, as to blab." 

" I shall do as you direct, my instructor," Craw- 
ford replied ; *' but for the future, since you are so 
offended with my negligence about the custody of 
your letters, it would be better that I knew where 
I could at all times meet with you. In that case, 
not only the putting into a' tangible shape your 
views and orders would be avoided, but the 
trouble of repairing hither saved.*' 

'' James, the time is hardly yet ripe for what 
you so naturally and fi'equently urge. In a very 
short space, I propose that we domicile it together, 
as uncle and nephew would do, or parent and 
child. Meanwhile, be sure to make all right with 
Fitzgerald Dimmock, our most authentic possessor 
of millions, who has gone, forsooth, to watch over 
his Peninsular coffers," he added with a laugh. 

The pupil and his instructor departed, and 
immediately separated. Sophia did not long 
thereafter embrace the grass. She arose: there 
was not a mortal in sight. <* Enough for one 
night t" she ejaculated ; ** and now for the mor- 
row I" 

She sped her to Mrs Lambert's. 

''Bless me, ray sweet young lady I " exclaimed 
the landlady : " what has happened to you ? You 
seem so strangely agitated. Controul yourself, 
my dear, otherwise, I should fear for your——;" 
the Worthy woman observing not only the excite. 
ment which was like to master her lodger, but the 
strange sparkle and light that flashed in her lovely 
eyes, thinking that her mind was getting unsettled, 
stumbled at the word which would have fully ex- 
pressed her sentiment. 

Sophia made no direct reply, but shortly after 
said, — " I must to bed, for to-morrow I have to 
be early astir." 

She, who so lately wai the maudlin, love-sick, 
and facile creature, has now in her soul a world of 
forecast things. Her ears had drunk in that 
evening, matter for a night of intense rumination. 
Besides, she felt that unless she were alone by 
herself, thi surges within would disclose more 
than she had a mind to unfold, even to the worthy 
woman who truly sympathised with her. 

Next morning, according to the previous eve- 
ning's understanding, Sophia arose at a very early 
hour ; for she had determined to be at Bagsho^ 
and away again, if possible, ere the arrival of 
Crawford in that neighbourhood : but she arose 
after a wholly sleepless night, apparently quite 
composed, to the joy of Mrs. Lambert. And yet, 
good Woman, were yeu to dip deep into the young 
lady's heart, you would find, under the smooth sur- 
face, the long measured sweep and whelmings 
that usually succeed the riot of the actual storm ; 
you would obtain an outlined view of a considered 
course, planned and meditated by that tender and 
firail flower of humanity, of such dimensions and 
compass, as Would appal you— her mind's gaze 
being unwaveringly directed to, and fixed upon 
a momentous object. 

As for you, James Crawford— and if you will, at 
for you also, the arch-plotter, Arnold— it might 
have been for your interest8,had you notiso fondly 
imagined, or laid the flattering unction to your 
souls, that you were to be no more troubled about 
her own and bet father's wrongs &t your hands. 
Think not that you have, wh<^ly and for ever, got 
rid of bcr. And «9 littl© do TW f»ifeQ» b w «!>»• j 
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racter, when you suppose her incapable of con- 
tending with formidable circumstances; for she 
may yet awe you and keep you in a more enchained 
and awful state of bondage, than it it possible for 
you to establish towards her, though the unpro- 
tected and the bereft. James ! she may yet hold 
the halter round your neck,— the volcano, at her 
bidding, may burst under your feet ; so that, 
while she dreads, more than she does the image 
of death, the possibility of her dishonour being 
divulged, especially on account of her depressed 
and desolated father, she knows that you have 
still greater cause to dread her power, and the 
fate which « word of her's may evoke ! 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Meet guile by gaile-~deceit by stratagem : 
Coa plot to countermine intrigue — and use 
The ajg^ents of the wicked and the vile 
To minister to thine own purposes. 

UnpubUthed Poem, 

Sophia, with a prescience and a certitude to be 
looked for firom female acuteness, so sharpened 
as her's had recently been, drove very, nearly at 
once to Dimmock's door at Bagshot ; for although 
she had been much exercised on the way with 
conjecture and doubt concerning many to her as 
yet mysterious points, she had not a shade of ob- 
scurity relative to whether Fitzgerald and this 
same resident on the heath, were the self-same 
person. 

It was of a piece too with her character that 
she decked herself out of her exceedingly well 
furnished wardrobe, in exactly the same articles 
of dress and decoration in which she shone on the 
morning, when with her father and mother she 
appeared in Conduit Street to congratulate Craw- 
ford on his exploit at the fire, &c., at trumpeted 
forth in the newspapers ; for while the doubted 
not that her rich appearance would bring to Dim- 
mock's'recoUections a sufficiency to prove to him 
her identity, she was sure that the thould in- 
stantly recognixe him. 

And, if possible, she looked more interesting in 
this^ the day of her adversity than on that mom 
when all was sunshine and careering hope with 
her. It was a felicitous idea too, which, in a 
great measure had been suggested to her, when 
she lay at the foot of the Hyde Park tree, by the 
words of the overheard colloquy—to furnish her- 
telf with handsome pretentt for Dimmock and bit 
coarse spouse. 

Well, all these things preliminarized, let us 
escort her to the outer chamber of the Bagshot 
worthies, the man and hit wife being at the 
moment teated at breakfast in the inner reom. 

"My stars, Dimmock! who can this be, so 
early in the day, and so hel^fant a young lady, 
vith a grand set out t*' were the first words which 
Sophia could decipher, ere the couple emerged 
frem their chamber into the broader area of the 
firont room. , 

"I have to ask you, good people, to forgive me, 
for thus intruding upon your privacy at tuch an 
early hour at this, seeing that I am an entire 
stranger to you, my good woman, and nearly 
equally so to your husband; but as I come with 
a friendly motive and not altogether without a 
friendly offering," (putting down a parcel of 
promising size at the same moment on the table 
which stood in the middle of the room,) ** I trust 
our better acquaintance will speedily be esta- 
blished," 



" Miss Maxwell! the beautiful Miss Maxwell !** 
exclaimed Dimmock, a man whose manners, when 
he chose, were as courteous as his observation was 
acute ; — ** can I believe my eyes ? I only once 
before had the pleasure to behold you, and yet 
I should instantly single you out were you in an 
assembly of a thousand ladies. Pray, be teated. 
Miss : you must take breakfast after your morning 
drive immediatelv ; and then we shall have a long 
conversation. Allow me to introduce to yon my 
wife. Miss Maxwell, who, I know, is greatly 
flattered by your visit." 

Sophia curtsied and wat curtysing when the fat 
and waddling mistress of the house commenced 
with her loquacity, which we have not time to repeat. 
It may be enough to state that in the course of a Hew 
minutes there appeared to be such a perfect har- 
mony in Dimmock't room between the partiet, 
that the young lady had nothing to augur but tuc- 
cest in as far as her misnon thither was concerned. 

Her first business-proceeding wat to diaclose 
the contents of the parcel, winch, among a va- 
riety of very handsome articles, displayed some 
rich silks, of the nature of gown-pieces, shawls, 
stockings, &c. ; and while Mn. Dimmock was all 
exclamation in her own style of classicism, Sophia 
farther propitiated her, by saying, ** I believe ^ere 
it a bottle in the chaise, whicii it would be as well 
to have brought in;" — and away bounced Mn. 
Dimmock to tecure the Cognac. The lovely 
coaxer then thruit into the hand of old Dimmock 
a quantity of gold piecet, adding, as the placed 
her finger on her lip, " Not a word of quettioning 
now! I will tpeak my mind presently !" 

Every thmg went on at smoothly at Sophia't 
heart could desire, until she found the couple in 
such happy humour.'^the brandy performing its 
part, that she deemed it safe to broach the theme 
which wat the chief object of her journey and vitit 
that morning, having already got through a great 
deal of matters in a marvellously short space, 
considering the loquacity of the matron of the 
house. It particularly favoured Sophia's ends, 
that Dimmock when in the character of Fitzgerald 
seemed never to have been made acquainted with 
one half of the facts relatmg to Crawford's con- 
nexion with her and her family. Moreover, he did 
not know that there was any misunderstanding 
between her and Crawford ; nor was he aware of 
more than a temporary and partial embarrassment 
having overtaken her father's affairs. Besides, 
Dimmock looked and spoke in a manner which 
showed his impression to be that the young lady 
before him knew a good deal of the grand impos- 
ture which Arnold and Crawford were keepmg 
up. 

Only one important matter therefore had to be 
got over now. There were two contemplated on 
starting from London ;— fiiatly, to ascertain posi- 
tively and by the testimony of her own eyes, 
whetiier Fitzgerald and Dimmock were identical ; 
and secondly, to get possession of Arnold's letter 
where it was proposed to send her to a never 
waking sleep. The first point was settled : there 
was (mly this second one to accomplish ; and this 
done, to be off and away. 

"By-the-bye, Sir," quoth Sophia,~having 
taken care all along not to call him either by one 
name or another,'*-" when with my Crawford last 
evening, he- made me his entire confidant,— and 
he alto mentioned a small parcel of letters which 
he had either mislaid^ or aupposed that yon loight 
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have put unheedingly into your carpet-bag. If 
such be the case that you took care of the letters, 
and have not burnt them, he would be obliged 
to you to let him have them back ; and I shall 
^lingly be the carrier."^ 

'< Burnt r* exclaimed old Dimmock, completely 
stunned ; '< I am sure the packet is not, for I have 
destroyed nothing ; and if it be in my bag, you 
shall have it with all my heart. Still I have no 
recollection of stowing it away; although I 
must confess that I departed in such a hurry 
from London,— as I dare say James has told you, 
—that many things were forgotten or overlooked 
by me, which it would have been as well to have 
remembered." 

Dimmock rummaged in the carpet-bag which 
stood in the room ; and at length he handed two 
or three parcels of papen to Sophia, saying,—* 
" See, Miss Maxwell, if any of these contain let- 
ters addressed to your lover ; your eyes are better 
than mine :"— then to himself he muttered, '* How 
could James have possibly beta so foolish as to 
tell her everything ? I wouldn' i trust a woman ! " 

Sophia was not slow to obey the injunction she 
received; and before three minutes had elapsed, 
she sud, " This is the little packet referred to ;" 
for she had caught hold of the very document 
which the arch-imposter and his colleague would 
have expended thousands of pounds,--aye, spilt 
her very blood, rather than that it should come 
into her hands. 

Her stay with the worthless couple was now 
very short. Yet ere stepping into the chaise, she, 
as if a new and correcting idea had suddenly 
come into her head, turned round and emphati- 
cally whispered to them these words :—" By the 
bye, on second thought, I would not, until you 
see me again, have you to give the slightest hint 
to Crawford or any of his friends, should you see 
them, that I have been here at all, or that you 
know anything about me further than what they 
themselves may communicate to you. Above all, 
not a syllable about parting with these letters: 
say you never had them,— -that you destroyed 
them,— that you did anything but hand them over 
to me. I shall reward you handsomely if you 
observe my injunctions : — I'm sure I shall be a 
more punctual pay-mistress, than you will find 
either Arnold or Crawford pay-masters. Till I 
see you again, farewell!'* 

Having thus spoken, she was out of sight in a 
few moments, — ^fortunately, indeed, so fiir on her 
way towards London, that Crawford passed her 
some two miles from Bagshot. 

However, he was riding at a rapid pace ; so 
that had her business with the Dimmocks not 
been promptly transacted, there was no saying 
what untoward circumstances might have arisen 
to baulk her views. 

Fortune, however, seemed to have taken quite 
a turn in her favour ; and of this she was so sen- 
sible that she oft repeated to herself on her 
journey homeward such sentences as these:— 
"My star is in the ascendant, and my father 
shall yet be blessed. But woe to my undoer and 
his hellish councellor, in tenfold proportion to 
my success. Now for Crawford ! Before another 
day bath gone over his head, I will confront him: 
he shall be the trembler — the suppliant. Oh ! 
I glory to think how I am about to hurl vengeance 
at him, and wield him as I will I" 

But in the meantime the Dimmocks were quite 



astounded by Sophia's parting words ; for they 
perceived, when too late, that she had not been 
sent by Crawford for the letters. They therefore 
resolved to follow her injunctions, and say nothing 
on the matter, should they again see James; for 
as she had promised to reward them, they re- 
flected that her purse might prove useful when 
the imposture, which still yielded them an allow- 
ance aom the principals concerned in it, should 
have exploded. 

The twilight hour of Monday eve was the ap- 
pointed time when Sophia, once more in Tommy 
Lambert's Sunday suit, and accompanied by her 
worthy, willing, and serviceable landlady, repaired 
to the Mermaid Tavern, where ^Crawford, of late 
(to the young lady's perfect kno'wledge) had fre- 
quently dined; for the vengeful one hath said that 
another da3r's existence he shall not enter upon, 
without her having first confronted him. 

Away then she sped, spirited on by the tidy and 
matronly Mrs. Lambert, the office of the latter 
being in case of desperate need, and not till then, 
to act as protector ; but otherwise to remain at 
the bar of the tavern, while the lad (our heroine) 
pursued her course, in the parlour, or whatever 
apartment there might be in the tavern, where im- 
portant business co^d be transacted by two persons 
alone. The beU-string was pulled, and the bdl-call 
promptly answered ;— 

** Waiter, I believe Mr. Crawford is at dinner 
up stairs. Will you tell him that a person is wait- 
ing for him below, who has important business to 
go through with him, and that immediately t " 

** Yes, sir ;" and away hurried the waiter, never 
suspecting that the person whom he called ** sir,'' 
was a fine woman in male attire. 

A moment afterwards James Crawford ftood 
gazing in the presence of, and firmly confronted 
by, the disguised. 

" You seem somehow struck, Crawford," said 
Sophia ; *' as if you knew not who I am, or where 
you are. I am Sophia Maxwell, and in a boy's 
garb ;"^and while uttering so much, die marched 
to the door, and placing her back to it, adding 
these words,— ** You pass not me, sir, until I obtain 
satisfaction." 

By this time Crawford had somewhat recovered 
from his surprise and the uncertainty he was at 
first in ; for he thought be had beheld those fsa* 
tnres before; but where he could not at once 
say. Having recovered himadf, and heard her 
bold announcement, his course was instantly to 
assume the tone dictatorial,— the bearing despotio: 
in short to threaten, to abuse, to scorn. 

'* And in disguise too, — in a male's breeehings ! 
Oh ! thou shameless one I I shall call the whole 
household to hiss thee out, and in the streets the 
boys and the whelps will pursue thee." And 
upon this he made to push her aside, in order, no 
doubt, to make good his menace. 

" Hold ! " she said in her tersest, yet not excla- 
matory voice, at the moment snatching from her 
bosom a beautifully delicate and glittering dagger. 
'* This, I know, it will be unnecessary for me to 
use on this occasion, either against thee or myself, 
for it is with words that I am now to pierce thee ; 
yet I am prepared for the worst * And in disguise 
toot* didst thou sayf My disguise wrongs no 
one, and I wear it not often. Thou to speak of 
disguise I " 

She paused, and seornfrilly scanned him from 
head to foot, and from foot to head again* 
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James hegnn to winoe. 

*' And, * Ohf thou shameUtt ! ' Yes, I have been 
the thameUtt, heaven knows/' the word being 
spoken with an expression of visage as well as of 
▼oice, that was unutterably woeful. " And yet ihou 
to speak of shame, who hast the shape of a man, 
Hvine daily ahd hourly a life of shame ! A goodly 
youth to look upon, and as thou hast come from 
the Creator's fashioning, able to work both with 
hand and head — and yet a shameless, unparalleled 
impostor ! Fie upon thee f " 

Again she gave him a moment's pause to reflect. 
She went on, the scornful passing into the scowl- 
ing,-*James the while shrinking, and about to 
essay an emollient, deprecating answer. 

** Not a word, sir, till I have finished : and then 
only such as I shall dictate. Thou wast about to 
calf the household, and so forth, to hiss and to 
hunt me. Move but one inch towards that end, 
and I call the inhabitants of this mighty Babel,—- 
of the world, to pursue thee witb hootings and 
eursings— ^for I am prepared every way. The silly 
wanton, Sophia Maxwell, is armed at all points, 
and is henceforth thy merciless sovereign. Nay, 
unless thou beseechest my forgiveness this instant, 
for the cowardly threat, thou goest not hence bat 
as a felon, and to thy rightful pris(m-dungeon." 

James was prompt to implore her not to do 
that which would benefit her not«—- but most 
certainly lead to unpleasant disclosures. He had 
been harried into the expressions, and was sorry 
Ibr having made use of then. 

<* Just so," she answered : *« nor do I wish, un^ 
less forced to it, to denounce thee publicly. 
The time is not yet come. But hear me out, for 
I must not long or idly talk to thee." 

Sophia once more scanned him, and with such 
troubled feelings and looks as showed the strug* 
glings within, between blighted and fondly re- 
membered affection, (tbey weia afiond, Ikithfal 
woman'a i«membranees)'^Hmd growing hate and 
fiendish reveMO. A tear of softness and the 
aorlinf of an naAil brow contended ; and James, 
reading aright the nature of the conflict, was 
about to sMuke the best of the tendwar passion. 
But no I 

<* Keep badk 1" the ciied, the tear rethiag to 
ks hardened onsenent, and a frightful, withering 
seowl taking entire possession of her face,— aye, 
and her very person, hitherto so soft and beauti. 
fiilly rounded, seooiod to grow angular, edged, 
and rigid. ** Thou bast but a lew more wotdt to 
bear from me at this time^ and they are these}— 
The barrier between thee and me, James Craw* 
iMrd, ia impassable even for the soul, which is a 
spirit, iuelt We shall not herd together till 
with the fallen spirits, whose doom is everlasting. 
And yet the bamer that divideth us, will, so long 
as we breathe in this beautiful, but blighted world, 
bind us inseparably,— an iron, an adamantine 
bondr-**terD, immoveable and stronger than the 
dungeon's bars and chains. It is the bond of 
mutual fear, of reciprocated dread* of a most 
interested and essential forbnrance. I would not, 
as J value my dear father's life, have my shame 
made public i and thou dost not dare me to my 
utmost revenge, for the sake of thy own heart's 
blood and the lives of thy mother and sisters. 
Not a word shall pass my lips to endanger thee, 
so long as thou rightest me, and in the way that 
I shall dictate* I swear to this much, if thou 



to spare my name, and do me such joatice as I 
and thy conscience must enforce* Yet all the 
while and to the hour of death, I shall court 
the vengeful to thy utmost ruin,— pursue thee, 
haunt thee, expedite thy immortal part's passage 
to hell t Sndi shall be the dreadful bond that 
binds us." 

By this tiaae the girl seemed exhausted by the 
physical strenuousnem to wbieh she had bean 
wrought— -but still more, no doubt, by the 
tearing passions within and the terriblenase of bar 
purpose. She paused/— she panted,— -her lipa 
went apart,— her lovelineas became a pale, an aahy 
hue,— her eyes shot malignity. 

Gradually her person became horribly troubled. 
The seowl of her conntenauoe grew wUder,— «be 
rose upon tiptoe,— the right arm was atretched 
heaven«ward,— the finger gave strange and 
hideous effect to; the action; bvt it was not 
crowned until these fell words escaped her demo* 
niao heart,—'* May the red bolt of Heaven atrike 
thee to endless perdition for the deceit thou hast 
practised on me,— still worse, may'st thou not go 
to thy portion Mow till I— I have wrooght out 
my revenge I" 

James quailed,— he shrunk,— he would have 
given worlds to have been freed from her mastery. 
She spoke for the last time at this interview, and 
these were her ntteranoea :— 

'* To-morrow, at this hour,— no, let it be on 
the evening after — be thou here, to place upon that 
table the thonsands, with interest, which thou didst 
filch from my poor father, on the day that so 
nrach noise was made about thy fire-eseape exploit* 
1 give to the evening after to-morrow, for I know 
that thy leader Arnold most be consulted ; and 
him thou can'st not so certainly at an hour's notiee 
discover as I can. Now, thou knowest the hour 
and the day,— -the aum and the unalterable demand* 
Sayest thon yes, or no ?" 

*'Yesl yesl" cried James with matchless im« 
patience and alacrity. 

** I know it,— yon dare not otherwise. And 
now begone!" 

James Crawford sped from the tavern parlour 
that eve with quicker steps than he bad entered it, 
but crouching and trembling like a lashed hound. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

IfHien lovely woman stoops to fidly, 
And fiods too late that men betray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy f 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 

OoLMMnm. 



ffbalt be (fU0 to thy ptrt ^ iht bar||fa»s thdt It, •oqrup to bar* ia tba eyea of tbo world! 



Six months had now glided away since the com- 
mencement of Crawford's imposture on a credu- 
lous world. 

The scene once more changes to Southampton. 

Since the date of the last conversation between 
Arnold and Emily, which we detailed in a pre- 
vious chapter, her feelings had never been of the 
most pleasurable nature : and when she could no 
longer conceal from herself the alarming truth that 
she was likely to become a mother, a variety of 
contending sentiments rent her bosom. He only 
light that beamed upon the sad clouds of her 
fortune, was the pleasmg idea that she could soon 
fondle and caress a counterpart of him she loved. 
But what poor consolation was this, when she waa 
compelled to reflect on the disgrace that would 
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The pledge of her fatal love for Arnold-^the 
ofTsprinj^ of th«ir illicit amoun, would shortly 
publish her frailty ; and the exposure would per- 
haps be a severe blow to the heart of the tender 
and unsuspecting Mrs. Crawford. How distressed 
would be that doating mother— a mother so jealous 
of her daut^hter^ reputation ! The thought was 
distracting— it was -replete with despair. She sate 
in her ofaamber, the image of* woe-^affliction 
personified. Not a tear, however, stole down her 
pallid cheeH — not a drop glistened in her eyes : — 
her grief-— her agony — was too acute to allow her 
to obtain relief by weeping. She saw nothing but 
ruin, infamy, and disgrace before her. Various 
had been the letters she had at different times 
received froni Arnold, each one colder than the 
former: she therefore began to doubt the sin- 
cerity of his love: and wild — almost without a 
ft hope, she seated ^lerself at the writing-table, and 
penned the following letter— a letter that would 
have melted any heart save that of the arch- mis 
creant Arnold :^r- 

*<To you, dear Stanley, I now address myself— I tbrow 
myself upon your mercy — your tionour— your pityl If 
you reject the supplication of the wretched Emily, you 
will kill— you will east into thf grave of lufiiray, tht tomb 
of disgrace, a being that was pure and innocent until your 
fktal love— your ardent promises were the cause of her 
undoing. Yes — I can no longer persuade myself that our 
araour will remain concealed :— for soma tima hare I 
suspected- 1 am now convinced that my bosom con- 
tains that which will briefly bear awful witness against 
me; and though its voice be mute at its birth -stiU will 
It rise, and thunder roy flrailty forth to a hard and in- 
flexible world— a world that makes no allowances— permits 
no extenuation— for a fault lilce mine. You linow this is 
true : you .are aware it is not exaggeration. Shall the 
child, then, be born in sin— thai child so soon to call thee 
father! 

**I now appeal to the omnipotence of God— to the 
mi^esty of heaven, to touch your heart and induce you 
to fly to her, who is already your spouse in the sight of the 
ruling power whom I reverence -so that your child may 
not be stigmatised at its birth ! If you do not tiJce some 
Immediate step, despair will kill your Smily :— 6u< am J 
MtUl your Emily f 

•' Yes— despair vrill reduce me to commit— Ok! 1 
cannot pen the word— my fingers refuse to trace the 
odious syllables— my heart recoils from the idei^ ! itill I 
could not support so burthened an existence. Tis you 
that have for ever, perhaps, destroyed my worldly hopes 
of happiness: you have hurled me from the pinnw^ of 
innocence to the abyss of woe— you have suUied my 
name — you have tasted selfish happiness, and have left the 
shame to me as my portion. Till you came, was I not 
pure? till yon made such eaenest vows and overcame my 
too eonfidmg virtue, could I not look the world in the face, 
and boldly dballenge it to impute to me the slightest devi. 
ation fh>m virgin pride t Tis you, AinoH— I mutt repeat 
again— again-!-and still again; for you cannot— you data 
not deny it— 'tis you that are the source of my auctions. 
Tlie reparation is yet easy— do not delay it. If you 4o, 
fearful will be the consequences. I eaa nerer lift my 
glance to the oounteoaaoe of my poor mother i my aunt 
notices my paleness— Mr. Hnnter daily endeavocut lo 
console me. Besides, how sbaU I be able to eonceal my si- 
tuation longer from him ; for tiie searching and experienced 
eye of a surgeon must speedily detect mef 8«ve, before 
such an event can happen— save, Ok t save the seputatiffi 
of your affectionate— but heart-broken 

" Ejhm I- 

To tSiis touohing appeal an answer waa returned 
by Arnold in the course of two or three days. 
He promised to take some decided step within a 
fortnight, and begged Emily to console herself till 
that period ; for he was not only annoyed at the 
contents of her epistle, but waa also grieved and 
embarrasaed— fbarftil leat a breach should take 
place betwe^ him and Jamea, by which he would 
lose the benefit ol thai individaars impoatttrt. 

The reply tQ Emily w^ far from satblhotory to- 
tfaia unfortunate victim of hia treaoharj. Stijjl 



she was obliged to submit to bis ditections, and 
conceal as well aa she could the chagrin that op- 
pressed her, as also the increasing rotundity of her 
person. But the agonised feelings she stifled in the 
presence of her aunt, were always recognised by 
the eye of Hunter : as yet, however, ba had no 
idea of Emily's real situation. 

** I have sworn to you an eternal fiiendsfaip," 
said that young man one day, — *< and I must ven- 
ture to enquire the reaaon of the sorrow which 
yon cannot veil from me. Is it that Mr. Arnold is 
tardy in fulfilling hia promises of marriage ? is it 
that he has quitted you for another ?-^tell me— for 
business will oblige me to visit London shortly ; 
and if 1 can be of service, yon know you may com- 
mand Bse to the utmost." 

*< I shall trouble you with a letter for Mr^ Ar- 
nold : you must see him— you must remind him 
of my love for him— of my constant affection : 
but you must not say, Henry, that it is by my 
lolicitation you interfere— ^Aa( would only annoy 
him," added Emily, scarcely able to oonoeal her 
tears. 

"I comprehend," returned Hnnter. "I will 
call on Mr. Arnold, and in the course of con- 
versation ahall take the opportunity of speaking 
upon your love— your melancholy. Oh ! Emily 
«— what would I give to see you happy! what 
would I not do^-what would I not sacrifice for 
your sake ? And do you know— can yon imagine 
that excess of misery has often driven me to seize 

the glittering razor, or the phial of poison " 

•♦Henry— Oh! Henry— talk not thus!" ex- 
claimed the agonized girl, with a wild look fixed 
upon the young man^s face. 

" Tis true ! — tis consolation, moreover, to tell 
thee my griefs 1" returned the young surgeon 
moumfally. 

I* And when do you leave for X'Ondon ?" en- 
quired Emily, desirous of changing the conversa- 
tion — ^for she was terrified by his manner. 

"The day after to-morrow. But were I not 
oompeHed by particular business to repair to the 
metropolis, I would tarry here— near you, Emily 
— whom I esteem as a fHend, as a sister. Unfor- 
tunately my absence may be long— probably four 
or five months : I shall therefore have an opportu- 
nity of seeing Mr. Arnold frequently— and nothing, 
^rhich the tongue of persuasion can utter, shall be 
q)ared." 

" And my gratitude will be eternal, *• responded 
flmily ; for she felt herself under a thousand^ ob- 
Igations to this admirable young man, from whom 
9he received consolation, an4 whose melancholy 
yendered him ao peculiarly interesting. 

When he had said Us last adieu to Emily on 
^e morning of his departure, and when the din of 
^e wheels of the post-chaise that conveyed him 
fo London, had ceased to dweQ in her ears, she 
found herself desolate, and forsaken by a kind 
friend ;— she the more especially felt the lonelineat 
•f hist aituation, when aneh a friend was necessary 
|o while away by hii coi^versation the tadioua 
hours;— and, as she reflected on the future, bj 
aomparing it with the last few monliis of her lifc^ 
ahe ceased to wonder that Henry bad often aecU 
^usly contemplated suicide I 

The more she gave scopa to the gikxHoa of her 
Ideas, the more wretched and bopelesa iqspeatad 
k»; \»i,i. fbe fisarfd to meet an offended parent— «a 
fonocant listers ahe dared not now anticipate e 
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change in Arnold's plan of delaj^and she was 
haunted with the most cruel suspicions of his 
fidelity. Unfortnnatelj, as her poor heart was 
ready to hnrst, and despair was depicted in her 
eye with awfal wildness, a small bottle, upon the 
mantely met her viewt-^the contents had fre- 
quently been applied to by her aunt— on it was 
labeled "Laudanum." Hastily' she seized it- 
did not pause to ponder— but poured out into a 
glass the remains of the fiital liquor. 

Then, suddenly recollectinf herself, and armed 
with the courage and coolness of despair, thou^ 
stiU bent upon self-destruction, she sate down to 
pen a line— a fkrewell line to her distressed — ^her 
poor mother, ere she swallowed the poison whidi, 
she resolved, should eod all her cares, and all ha 
sorrows I 

CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Tt if not erery one, that it barely initiated into Free- 
masonry, that is intmcted with all the myiteries thereto 
belonging ; they are not attaioaUs •• tmngs of course, 
nor by every capaci^. 

Use imd Abma» of Fneuuuomrpi bjf Captain Smith. 

Onb of Crawford's most intimate friends was 
a certain Mr. Pearson-— a gentleman about town, 
of whom no very great harm can be aaid, nor yet 
any great amount of good.^ He waa a perfect gen- 
tleman, possessing a competency, well-known, 
and well-received in all the fashionable circles of 
the metropolis. Being a man of the world, he 
easily suited his behaviour and conversation to 
the dispositions of those with whom he associated. 
To the ladies he was ever attentive and amusing, 
avoiding egotism with peculiar tact, and always 
agreeing to what they said, even were it the 
greatest nonsense. To the old men he was re- 
spectful and polite, talked about the corn-laws, 
the state of the country, and the bill then before 
parliament, till he won the hearts of all the 
Cithers of the families he waa acquainted with. 
Amongst the mothers, he enquired after their 
children, took the favodrite brat upon his knee, 
kissed it, although its nose might wadt wiping, 
and its mouth was covered with butter, and de- 
clared it was the most interesting little thing he 
had ever seen, besides its being exactly like Pa, 
Still a bachelor, about two-and-thirty, and not 
bad-looking, be could have married to consi- 
derable advantage $ but he preferred the free and 
easy life of a single man, unshackled by other 
bonds. 

Such was the individual iidth whom Crawford 
frequentl;^ associated. By his means he obtained 
introductions to some of the best houses at the 
West End ; and in return he was never satisfied 
unless Pearson made his (Crawford's) house his 
home. Of course James's expenses were 
enormous: the debts he daily contracted in 
various places, were alarming. Still the deeper 
he ran, the greater was the trust reposed in him. 
Not a tradesman in London would stay with an 
ordinary customer when Crawford entered his 
shop : he would instantly run to serve the Youth- 
ful Impostor. ^ Numberless presents also were 
sent him by various traders, as samples of articles 
they wished him to purchase, thereby imitating 
the conduct of Mr. Wright. 

James had frequent interviews with Arnold, and 
always handed over to him the best portion of 
those sums he was constantly employed in raising 
by the medium of Mr. Nathaniel and hundreds 



of accommodating money-lenders, who sincerely 
kept the secret for their own sakes. The daily 
papers teemed with descriptions of the elegant 
entertainments given by Mr. Crawford, ikkt 
circles of fashion he visited^ and the direction he 
pursued during his daily rides. Had he been an 
ambassador from the Cherokee Indians, he oould 
not have excited more curiosity* (fh 

But let ui return especially to Mr. Pearion* 

'* This evening," said that gentleman to Craw- 
ford, at they were over their wine after a <et»-a- 
t€U dinner in Conduit-Street, **\ wOl conduct 
you, my boy, to a eurions meeting, to which I 
can introduce you: 'da a set of rare fellows t they 
are called Th» Society of BrkkUiffrt, and have 
as many mysterious signs as possible." 

''Are you one of the number t" enquired 
James. 

" Yes— wOl you be initiated?" 

" Nothing would five me greater pleasure,'^ 
replied Crawford. " ft is, of course a respectable 
body, Pearson f" 

** Indeed it is— and considerable benefit may 
accrue to the initiated during circumatancea of 
distress or difficulty." 

<* What is the origin of this institution, then t " 
asked Crawford. 

"On that head I will offer a few remarks. 
There is a somewhat learned work, entitled, 
' Society of Bricklayers Dissected,' written by 
one Pritchard, who made oath by affidavit before 
a magistrate, that it waa a true and correct ac- 
count in every instance. He traces the origin of 
the society to the building of the Tower of Babel, 
from which epoch, says he, the principles were 
carefully handed down by Euclid to the chief 
architect of Solomon's Temple, whose name was 
Eiram. But my worthy Mr. Pritchard was in 
error; for certainly the confusion of languasea, 
and the anachronism he is guilty of in placing 
the date of Euclid's existence before that of Solo- 
mon's Temple, refiite his arguments. Now Captain 
Smith, Grand Master of Kent, tacitly acknow- 
ledges that the origin of the society is connected 
with the religion of the Druids— a statement or 
confession I am myself inclined to believe. Yet 
Smith, in another portion of his work, seems to 
hint that the Society of Bricklayers is as old as 
the Bible date of the creation of man.* At the 
same time, the words made use of for signs, by 
the two inferior degrees, are the names of the two 
pillars at the gate of Solomon's Temple."t , 

" And what are they ?" asked Crawford. 

" Patience— patience, my dear fellow— you shall 
know more thb evening : I am not at liberty to 
unveil all the secrets of the brotheriiood. The 
real fact is," continued Pearson, lowering his 
voice, although no one else was present, " that 
very few of the Bricklayers understand anything 
at all of the principles of their society, save the 
signs. Thwe is no doubt, however, but that we 
may safely trace its origin to the Druids, and to 
certain superstitious notions concerning the sun. 
The catediism to-night will explain the meaning 
of this last remark, and also why we keep our 
grand festival on St. John's day." 

* When the Sovereign Architect raised, on maionie 
principles, tiie beauteous globe, and commanded that 
master sdence, Geometry, to lay the planetary world, 
and to regulate by its laws the whole stupendous system 
of this universe, &c, &c. 

The Uto and JAute of Fratnatonnt 
' i Boom tnA Joachim, 




" St. John'* d«; I— tbat ii Mldtummer's Aiy," 
cxdlaiiiiad Crtiwfocd. 

"EiBcily! Cannot jou now percdve why 1 
im>{;ine oar oiutonii to ha eBBantUUf conneclad 
uriih tha adorBiion of hMTenly bodie* ?" 

" I am. Bat proceed : — you interert me." 

" I have little mora to say in remark npon the 
tnbject. One thing, ia hawevbr curioua — that 
all lodgea, bailt ejpreulj for the receptioQ of 
Bridilayen (became, jou know, lome meetiogs 
take pUoe in hotel) and taTerni), are erected wilh 
tbeir tuH towardB tha eut, and their backs to- 
warda the west: this ia emblematical of thepaa~ 
tag* of the Bon in the ecHpiie from one cardioal 
point . o tbo other. Beeides, the Smith I before 
allndcd to, declarea that nnmbera of onr mjateriea 
are borrowed rrom the Fersiana. Indeed, upon 
tha cdlinga of thoae lodgei which are bnilt, aaljnit 



talking ibniit the piUsra of Soloman'l Temple^ I 
might bai-e luformed jaa, that on the parcbmeDt 
OBrtilici.Le of the Society, which all membecs ban, 
there are drawinga of certain piUora. Bat we 
may at preaait think of moving." 

James and liia friend PearsOD pat on their npper- 
□osta, for the eieniog waa cold, and aallied oat 
into the nide atreets of London. At they bad 
not Tery br to go, they were contented to walk. 
Pearson led the way in silence : Crawford apoka 
DOt eitheri being intent on the interaaCing eroit 
about to take place. 

Frettotly Pearaon at«pped at tbe doot of I 
large building, and waa admitted wilh Cra*fbrd 
into an exceoiire hall, at Che end of which was a 
amall{door, ctoied. Fearsoa atrpped np to thia door, 
whlcb was opened by an individnal, who beckoned 
him to enter. P«arBOa deairrd James to wait a 
fe* minatM ia the hall, until hii retom. iliea 
yon pnuniaad obedience; ■ndhiafi'iondhutenedto 
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into the lodge, having previously put on his apron, 
which was made of white leather, lined with 
azure silk. On the leather, or outside, were four 
stars, also of the same coloured sDk-*— aq^ (Ijia 
trowel, level, and plumb-rule. 

James had not long to wait : in ab^^l f 0H|^rt^ 
of an hour Pearson again appeared. 

'* You can be admitted tbis eveniDfi'* n^ Ins; 
^'I must therefore tutor you how to ac^ |||4 wbfit 
replies you are to make to th« variouf gUfflionwi 
that will be asked of you." 

Crawford listened with attention, afl4 WyMWIjr 
kept the lessons in his memory. 
*« Are yo^ prepared ?" inqui^ PesHQIU 
*' Pedbctlx/' wastheansw^. 
'* I told yon to bring your baptirau} OOHitete 
—yon hvf9 it ?" 
y«s| — here it k." 

Aii4 yon recollect iU | |i«f» told foul' 
'* To the letter," r«pU^ James. 
"Well— do not be •Unned at Mtm bUad- 
folded^^no on« will Ui^m f «*• Afj^pr w cere- 
mony of your initiation, yoi^ will bs pleMed at 
baviof pimed thiongh its at piesemt I can say no 
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mora. 

Witb UiON words, Veanon ^•in knocked nt tbe 
door, and ww admitted, Crawf(if4 ftiUowiiv bim, 
into a small saloon, at the end of wl4<^ there was 
another door, closed. Tha |>Oft«r of tbe one 
tbrongb which th^ bad just P4|ftae4t 4^ired Cr|w- 
fGr4 to lay aside his coat, waistcoat, pud neckclotbi 
an injunction that was instantlj obeyed. Tbe 
same porter requested bin^ to surrender all tbe 
mon^^ be bed with bim, wbi^ waa also cKunpUed 
with{ for Pearson ba4 weiiouslj in^me4bis 
youn| friend of these pralmUnaries. Last eJF all, 
James's eyes were carefuUy bUndfoldad with a 
handkerpfaief— on operation tbet canpe^ bim to 
shudder sligfatly for a moment. 

But Pearson whispered e word of eneourege- 
ment in his ears ; and having caused the entrance 
of the lodge to be opoied, he led Crawford into 
the apartment where the meeting was held. 

All was silent, till the Tmce of the Master, who 
was seated in the east, demanded of tbe Tiler, or 
Warden in the west, " if the lodge were carefully 
secured ?" To this a reply in the af&rmative was 
given ; and Crawford was led by Pearson up to the 
presence of the Master. 

After a few preliminary qpustions and formali- 
ties, the Master inquiredl of the youth, *' How 
the lodge was situated ?'' 

** East and West," was tbo prompt wmly, 

•• Wherefore ?" 

" Because the sun irst ep^eon in tbe eest, and 
he departs in the west, when bis oouife ia nuf," 
answered Crawford, 

«* Where sits the Master ?" 

** In the east." 

«* And where the Tilers y' 

** In the west." 

" Why ?" 

** Because." responded James, *^tbe Master 
opens the lodge in the «ast, as ^tbe su|i heralds 
in the day from that point ; and the Tilers «lose 
the lodge in the west, even as the sun leaves our 
hemisphere to darkness in that horizon." 

"'Tis well. What is the sign for the Master 
on opening the lodge in the morning t" pursued 
bis interrogator. 



** He stands in the east, with the square sus- 
pended from his neck, and with his right hand 
upon his left breast." 

** And what is the sign for tbe Wardens ?" 

" They stand in a similar position, with the level 
and plumb-rule about their necks." 

** And what is the duty of the Master in the 
morning, on opening the lodge with tbe presence 
of the sun ?" 

" To set the men to work," was tbe reply. 

"What, then, is the duty of the Tilers in the 
evening?" 

*'To dismiss «l4 pay the men that w]iich is 
their due—the result of their leb^r^*" 

" So far 'tis agi^iii well," contin|i^ the Master. 
*' You wish to }^ ipittated in tliQ H^ysteries and 
ancient rites of Qrieklayers ?" 

" I do-»tis tbe bejght of my «ii»l#km." ^ 

A few other questions endued, to jAjkAi Craw- 
ford replied with reedinesS| ^mpOffHrei and a 
properly modest assurencef Xk^ lf<^9tfr then 
laid, " Will you pay the neccssuqr fe^ ?" 

" Willing' y— but T am unable," fetunwl James. 

'* And wherefore are you thus lUl^ble V 

''Because t^ diyf tak^ ^ly mmey away 
from me." 

« Do you, 4iep« hope to gam t(||n|nf— to the 
lodge!" 

** I flatter mudf I maybe e4<nit^t ffan with- 
out the money." 

** What does that pnnce ? i^me mPnl moral, 
doubtless," procoededi the eipuniner, Uneelf be- 
coming rether fatigued of the formed fl|f9V)ony. 

** The circumstsnce shows/' ePfWa^d Craw 
ford, with a little hesitation, **X\jhb vanity of 
wealth; an4 that ridies are ||fl|t essential as a 
means of procuring Introductioti |e t^ mysterious 
and ii^aent rites — or to a kiiofie^ of them 
more properly spealdng " 

"l^t will do," interrupted ik$ Master: the 
reply was not quite correct — i| ImfK^Yer passed 
without comment, for Crawford iMd responded 
to ail ffae otiief interrogations so satisfactorily, 
particularly as Iheir formula is very perplexing, 
that the catechism here concluded with the usual 
ceremonies, from which the veil cannot be drawn 
aside. 

Presently the handkerchief was taken from 
Crawford's eyes — a new light beamed in upon him 
— amaeentent for a moment bewildered his senses ; 
but he was a member of the Society, and was re- 
minded by the Master, that he now saw a rfprc" 
sentalion nf the world ! His friend I'earson was 
ready to congretulate him —bis money had been 
retumedf and the fees were paid. 

When tbe lodge was ck>8ed for the evening, the 
two friends separated, each returning to his own 
abode. 



CHAFTEE XXIX. 

Thy deom is naiqadi 



Corialr. 



From a variety of etrenmstsnoes, tbe trial of 
Riviagstone did not coms on till about tliis time. 
Our readers will be pleased to recollect that the 
tale <:^ened in the blooming but sultry month of 
June; they will aUo remember, that up to the 
present moment we have related events whiicib either 
occupy or include a space of nearly seven months. 
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Ifc is now, therefore, December, when KhhigBtone 
stands at the bar of the Old Bailey, capitiliy in- 
dicted fbr lughWAy robbery with violence. But 
he seemed, as it were^ nnmored-^^onfident in the 
snccess of Sir George Montay's promised inflnenee 
to obtain a mitigation of any sentetice passed npdn 
him. We shall not, howeter, dwell minutely upon 
the sbbject ; suffice it to say that Captain Stewart, 
who deemed this prosecittion to iM) a daty which he 
owed to society, gaye evidence against the erimillal ; 
and Rivingstone was condemned to indSat the ex- 
treme penalty of the 1A#. 

A slight tremor was alone Observed to agitate 
his fhime, to the jtidge pronounced in a s^emn 
and impressive tone the territde sentence which 
awaited the malefactor : Snd the doomed one 
Walked baCk to the dttn^n With a firm ttep And 
an nndaimted mien. 

When he was otice mfjte aldne in his eell»*^f<nr 
lit the period of Which we are writing, it was hot 
customary, fts is lioW the case, to place turnkeys 
constantly with a mati condemned to death^--^he 
could not help looking with regret at the ittddetits 
of his pAat ]lfe,'^not however With rlnorseful 
feelhkgs, but hi a kUid df isnbdued rsge st the idea 
that thick walls sepiirated him AnOttt the pleAsures 
of the gay world witfaonti Theonee bold hichwft)^-' 
mah was chahged to a eondemiked crimlnu. He 
remembered the period When his pockets Were 
filled with coih-^when his Uttie house at Hounslow 
was stored with luxuries — and when his thoughts 
were unshackled by aught disagreeable* Kbw he 
f aw in iiimself a doomed ibSefaetOr'-^about to 
suffer, perhaps, an ignomii^oas death, or to be sent 
Scross the seas to fof^ign climes. But he still 
clung to the hope that Sir Gto^ Momay would 
manage to save him from A Seatrold $ and this im- 
pression served to cheef his mind in the gloomy 
^aol. Next to him, and also in A condemned 
Cell, was another individual calt fbr death, who 
Was apparently as reckless fts himself; for he 
whiled the time away by diauntiilg catehes of 
various songs, expressive of the life he had led 
-^the prindples of his former (^mpanions-^^e 
vsriety of their profesdond, and the fidelity that 
existed between tiiem« 

The strange harmony thus nised by his neigh- 
hour, who sang those abominable slang songs in a 
very pleasing, and even melodious voice, had the 
effect of lulling Livingstone early to sleep. When 
the morning came, he rose with the hope of re- 
ceiving some tidings firom Sir Gecnrge Mornay^ 
who, he was perfectly coUvinced, must have heard 
<it his condemnation t but the whole of l^at day 
passed — and no one came. On the ensuing one, 
h^ managed by the aid of & couple of guineas, 
which he had secured about his person, to bribe 
the turnkey to carry a note to Portiand*>Plaoe, and 
to wait for an answer. The messenger returned, 
with a verbal reply, to the effect that 8h- George 
was not at home, but that he was shortly expected.' 
Rivingstone Was indeed anxious at this moment. 
Mid-day passed—sitill no one came. At length 
two o'clock sounded from Saint Sepulchrt's 
church ;--and in a few minutes Arnold was ad- 
mitted into the doomed one's cell. 

** It is some fbw weeks since I saw you la<(t !" 
ezehiimed Hiftngstone) delighted^ at the re-ap- 
pearanoe of his old friend. 
** Yh*^ htvft bem (rot of town on partiefubr 



busiiRSs, or I should have called as regularly as 
was my wont,'* returned the erafty deceiver. 

*'And Sir George Momay — will he stand 
staunch to his word, do you tlunk ?*' enquired the 
criminal^ with visible amuety pictured on his fea- 
tUrei* 

*' He has to my certain knowledge been in Scot- 
land for these sik weeks past I" was the lie that 
Arnold invented, as he did not wish any one to in- 
terfere in Rivingstone's behalf, for certain reasons 
of his own. 

'* Yet 1 sent a note this morning i the reply was 

that he was out, but was expected to return 

tiiortly/' responded the convict, gasping for breath. 

'* Oh i then he may be expected to-day, for 

aught I know." observed Arnold. 

" Are yon acquainted with his address in Scot* 
land?" demanded Rivingstone, a pallor over- 
spreadii^ his countsnancer and his tongue articu- 
lating quickly, for life aakd death seemed to be in 
the reply. 

This was an awful crisis for the schemes of Ar- 
nM: he would not that Rivingstone should be 
driven to eeUfeas all he knew } neither would he 
that fik Geoi^ Momay should endeavour to ob* 
tain a commutation of bis sentence. 

" I do itst know his address/' answered the de- 
Mver$ and kb watched narrowly the criminal*8 
couUteUaaee. 

« Then I am lost!" exclaimed Rivingstone:—^ 
^'yev^irreeoverably loit — I am a doomed man !*' 
anid he elasped hkl hands together in agony. 
*' There is but one means," continued he in another 
moment, somewhat more coolly; *'but that I 
would never resort to : no— if I die, I will be 
staunch, by God I" — and he hit his hand with 
violence upon the table, while his chains made a 
horrible rattling ; so that even the flinty heart of 
Arnold was felightly touched, though only for an 
instant. 

At that |>recise period, the neighbouring pri- 
soner's voice struck upon the ear of Rivingstone. 
The man was ehaunting some verses of a flash 
song, which denounced with bitter imprecations 
and also in obscctte termSf anyone who might 
** turn nose upon a pal." * 

This was sufficient to arouse the energies d 
Rivingstone's naturally powerful mind. 

<* No— by the thunders of the Almighty!" he 
exclaimed in a loud and emphatic tone, while 
Arnold listened with his usual calmness, "may 
the vengeance of the Eternal come upon me, if I 
betray my friends ; and although I take it uukindly 
that Crawford has never been—" 

''When you connder," interrupted his com. 
pamon, '*that James's success most materially 
depends upon his circumspection, you can excuse 
that apparent want of attention." 

** You are right — I forgive him," returned the 
criminal. ** But," proceeded he, after a moment's 
pause, '* I will never meet the gaze of an assembled 
crowd. Arnold, you must do for me the last 
favour that can be rendered to me in this world." 
'* I wiU-^^end almost divine it," said the arch- 
miscreant. 

" Remember," continued the poor fellow, whose 
merit was cer'ainly great in noi endeavouring to 
save his own life by an exposure of bis friends— 
"remember, that I die for you — yes, by God! 
you mt^t assist me !" 

* I»foru» ft^ainst am a«8om|>Uc«f 
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He bent his head to Arnold's etr, and whispered 
in a finnToice, '* I want poison !'* 

'* Ton shall hare it," retorned the other, while 
a fiend-like expression of satisfkotion was spread 
over his countenanee, despite of himself. It was 
momentary, and escaped the observance of Ri- 
Tingstone, idio did not for an instant imagine the 
treachery of his pretended friend. 

" To-morrow— ffospense is dreadftd/' said the 
doomed man. 

'* I will obey yon;"— and Arnold bade a tem- 
porary adiea to Ids quondam companion in villany 
and crime. 

Let OS panse here to reflect upon the condact 
of this extraordinary and mysterioas indiTidnai. 
It was in his power, it appears, to obtain the in- 
terest of Sir George Momay, who was not in 
Scotland, but in London at this period, for the 
benefit of Rivingstone: but when he was aware 
that RlTingstone was staunch and determined, he 
cared not how soon he was separated from the 
world, and from the ability of mining himself and 
Crawford in after-life. Seldom has a more com- 
plete villain disgraced the annals of history. The 
dreadful crimes over which he had to retrospect, 
raised no remorse in his obdurate heart. Eventhe 
recollection of that awful deed, whose locality was 
marked by the mile-stone on the Hounslow road 
— the seduction of Emily — the deceits practised on 
the credulity of a confiding: mother — the devices he 
employed to make Crawford subservient to his 
infiimous machinations— the ruin of that young 
man — and the abandonment of Rivingstone, his 
friend, his accomplice, as it were,— all thepe were 
rather to him subjects of exultation, than matters 
of alarm and regret. Secure in his own cunning 
and subtlety, he feared not the attack of the vio- 
lated laws of his country. Whether he looked 
backward or forward, he was equally calm ; whether 
he contemplated the distressed state of Emily, or 
the horrid fieelings that must eventually fill Mrs. 
Crawford's heart, when she would learn of a son's 
villany, and a daughter's disgrace — not a sentiment 
of remorse touched him ! 

As he was walking along Oxford- Street on some 
business, after his interview with Rivingstone in 
Newgate, he met an individual, with whom he 
thoiu^t he was acquainted : they spoke — ^it was 
Mr. Hunter. 

** I should have done myself the pleasure of 
calling at your hotel, Mr. Arnold, this very day, 
had I not thoE fortunately encountered you," said 
the surgeon. 

'* A thousand thanks— I shall be ever glad to 
pay you any'attention, when it is in my power," 
returned the deceiver, with that blandness of manner 
often so peculiar to him. ** But do you purpose 
making a long stay in the metropolis, if the ques- 
tion be not impertinent ?" 
*' I fear, some time," was the reply. 
** How did you leave Miss Crawford ?" enquired 
Arnold. 

"As you are a friend to the family, Mr. Ar- 
nold," returned Hunter emphatically, ** I must tell 
you that she is melancholy and unwell. Latterly 
a secret sorrow has weighed heavily upon her 
soul : I am ignorant of its source— and yet — 
she weeps — she sits for several minutes together 
without seeming to regard any thing, save the 
wretched ideas that fill her bosom. Seldom is it that i 



and beautiAil girl, whose temperament ought to be 
healthy r 

** And do you think that the cause of this can 
be so very serious, Mr. Hunter " demanded Ar- 
nold, with the air of a person soliciting information 
on a dubious point. 

'' I am at a loss to divine— unless, if you will 
allow me to hint my suspidoos," answered Henry, 
in a hesitating tone of voice. 
«< Doubtless — speak, I pray you," said Arnold. 
** It has struck me she is in love : indeed, 
although I just now affected ignorance of the fact, 
I am convinced of it I Too well aware of that 
passion's symptoms, Mr. Arnold, it were strange, 
had I not recognised them in her deplorable atate 
of a heart-breaking woe." 

''But with whom can she be in love?" en* 
quired Arnold carelessly. ** She is kept somewhat 
as a recluse with her aunt at Southampton. 

** Ah ! Mr. Arnold, if I were not too bold— if I 
were permitted to express my opinion without 
disguise or restraint to your ears-——" 
** Certainly: proceed." 

** Then, it is with you that she is in love,'* re. 
turned the young man vehemently, as he watched 
the other's countenance, which underwent no 
change ; for the arch-deceiver was amply prepared. 
** Indeed 1" exclaimed Arnold, after a moment's 
apparent thought on this disclosure: ''I cannot 
say that I ever gave her cause to suppose that this 
passion was mutual." 

** Oh ! say not so !" exclaimed Hunter. '< And 
yet I must believe you ! But perhaps you were 
scarcely aware that she may have construed every 
kind look of your's into one of affection — ev^ty 
tender syllable into the language of lore* l my- 
self have long, long imagined that your heart 
was her's, as her's is yours. I fancied those two 
hearts beat reciprocally— -I supposed that your 
eyes met too often, to speak the words of cold 
friendship. Gracious Godl what misery might 
have been spared, if——" and he hesitated, sighed, 
and was silent. 

" I am sorry that you, so energetic a pleader in 
the courts of love—" said Arnold, almost con- 
temptuously. 

** Where I first became acquainted with wretch- 
edness myself," added the young man with a 
bitter smile. 

' ' I am sorry' ' continued Arnold, not heeding the 
interruption, "that you should have so misinter- 
preted the friendship I bear for every member of 
the Crawford fami^. It is far more probable that 
I should regard Miss Emily as my daughter or 
sister, than as one destined to be my wife." 

" Oh, Mr. Arnold, she loves you — she adores 
you!" cried Hunter in an impassioned tone. 
" Yes — all I tell you is true, as the gospel is true ! 
What are your intentions ? I speak as a friend to 
her— she has exdted a profound interest in my 
deart— an interest on her account, that makes me 
bold as I address you, and would make me en- 
deavour to touch your feelings; for my heart 
bleeds to witness her sufferings." 

''The English tongue is stored with tender 
phrases," remarked Arnold ironically. 

Hunter heeded him not, but proceeded to dwell 
upon the sorrows of Emily — sorrows which he 
depicted to the life. 
Suddenly Arnold, wearied with the conversation. 



I have seen so dieadfU an alteration in a young [and afraid of attracting the notice of individuals. 
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paiting in the itreet, some of whom might perhapi 
know him — and he had particular reasons to 
induce him to avoid any recognition on their part 
at this instant :~Amold, we say, hastily declared 
that his busioess was pressing ; and having given 
Hunter his card, with an invitation to call at his 
hotel in a few days, he took leave of so importu- 
nate an acquaintance. 

But the poor young man had said no more than 
he really felt. Deep was the sympathy he enter- 
tained for the woes of Emily ; great were the sa- 
crifices he would have made to insure ' epoes 
her distressed mind. 

When Arnold left him, Henry stood for some 
time in the street, irresolute what course to pursue ; 
when suddenly a thought struck him, that he 
would call upon Crawford, whose address he 
had. Unfortunately the youth was not at home ; 
Hunter however left a card — for James had heard of 
him in the letters which he had occasionally re- 
ceived from EmOy, but in which there was never a 
word referring to her love, nor to her sorrows. 

Hunter hastened back to his lodgings to pen 
an epistle to her. Poor girl ! little did he suspect 
what a fatal course she had resolved to take while 
he was on his road to London ! 

The behaviour of Arnold had wounded and 
astonished him. He thought there was too much 
levity and coolness in his manner, when speaking 
of Emily. He trembled for the happiness of that 
beautiful victim of disappointed love ; and as he, 
in his devotion, breathed a prayer to his God, he 
knew not that the day before she had determined 
to rid herself for ever of life's insupportable 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Ck)od honest men, who met to guard their wealth, 

And save their stores from the adventurer's grasp; 

Not to amass with niggard hand a heap 

Of useless coin, to be secur'd in chests, 

And feast the eyes of meagre avarice; 

But to be portion'd for their children's welfare, 

With prudence and correct economy. 

.... Quoiftot^ours marcher de crime en crime I 
Ah I Je iuis ti/dgni de vivre sur I'ablme i 

, M. JOVT. 

▲ wmw evenmgs afterthe initiation of James Craw- 
ford in (he art and mystery of the Bricklayers, 
his friend Pearson called for him at about nine 
o'clock, and hivited him to visit the Tradesmen's 
Protection Society. Pearson fiilly developed the 
nature and objects of this association ; but it is 
unnecessary to record the explsnation at present, 
inasmuch as a detailed account of the proceedings 
of the assembly will be ahnost immediately given. 
On their arri^ at the tavern,* where the society 
was accustomed to meet, Pearson enquired for the 
porter ; and that individual shortly after made his 
appearance. He bowed profoundly upon recog- 
ninng Pearson ; and still lower was his obsequious 
talaam, when a sovereign greeted his hand. 

" William," said Pearson, •* you must put my 
friend and myself into the little room adjoining 
tfaepublie one; for this gentleman," — vindicating 
Crawford, — ** is curious to be initiated in all the 
aecrets of a London life. 

" Very weU, Sir," was the reply ; " you are 

*The association referred to in this chapter, held its 
meetings at a Uvem in Cockspur.Street at the time of 
wluch we are wiitlag : we do not know where the pUee 
m assmaolv now is. 
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quite welcome; only take particular care not to 
make a disturbance; and all will be right. But 
I need scarcely stand to repeat these injunctions 
to you, Mr. Pearson/' added the old man, with a 
significant nod and wink. 

"When do they assemble to-night?" asked 
Pearson. 

** In about half an hour, Sir," was the reply. 

"William showed the way up-stairs, and opened 
a door which led into a spacious room, already 
lighted up with a profusion of candles. A large 
table was in the middle, around which were seats 
adapted to the accommodation of a hundred and 
twenty or thirty persons. At the fiirther end of 
this table a chair was raised somewhat higher than 
the rest, evidently intended for the president of 
the society. There was no carpet upon the floor ; 
neither was there anything incUcative of luxury or 
ostentatious show. 

The old porter conducted Pearson and Crawford 
into a little parlour, which adjoined the larger 
apartment, and which was accommodated with a 
pane of glass, about a foot square, in the partition 
separating the two rooms. A faded green curtain 
was drawn over this aperture : but two or three 
small holes had been perforated in the drapery by 
the handy fingers of Mr. Pearson on a former oc* 



casion. 



William agam requested that the two friends 
would remain perfectly quiet : then having sup- 
plied them with a couple of bottles of wine, cigars, 
glasses, and a taper, he retired to his duty. 

Not long after his departure, the members of the 
Tradesmen's Protection Society began to make their 
appearance. They were like the generality ol 
tradesmen, respectable-looking, decently clad, un- 
assuming in their manners, s^te in their appear- 
ance, and few of them under forty ; for the more 
youthful ones, being through want of experience 
less seriously inclined, seldom attended the meet- 
ing, doubtless preferring to pass the evening with 
their friends over a jovi^ glass. 

When sixty, or thereabouts, had assembled, 
the President entered and took his seat on the 
elevated chair at the end of the table, with all due 
dignity. Meantime James and Pearson observed 
all that was passing from the convenient window 
before mentiimed. 

Shortly after the President was seated, a waiter 
came in and supplied the company with punch, 
gksses, pipes, tobacco, cigars, and other articles 
necessary to conviviality; for the meetings were 
not so formal as the reader may have imagined* 
Having arranged these things upon the table, the 
domestic withdrew. A few h^ths having been 
proposed and drunk, the President rose and 
addressed the party present. 

His speech was plain, his words judiciously se- 
lected, and his language not inelegant ; for let me 
assure those who vaunt an University education, 
and who suppose that talent alone exists with aris- 
tocracy, that there is scarcely so well-informed and 
so sensible an order in society, as the respectable 
portion of tradesmen. Many, many individuals oC 
this class possess more sound understanding, and 
have r«ad more deeply of valuable literature than 
half those young men who are turned out into the 
world with a monkish education firom Cambridge 
and Oxford, and are thought learned, while all 
they know is circumscribed to Latin, Greek, a 
smattering of Mathematics, and « Vttle Theology. 
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When the President was again seated, tlie Se- 
eretary produced a large portfolio, from which he 
drew forth a quantitj of printed as well as manu* 
seript papers. These documents were tppareoily 
covered (so it struck Crawford), with a multitude 
•f names and tl|e addressee of divers indiriduais } 
and on asldng the question, rearson corroborated 
the coDJeeture. 

" Unfortunately, gentlemen," azelaimed tiie Fret 
sident, gianciug his eyes over one of the above<« 
mentioned papers, *'tha nmmber of worthless 
young men, dboat town^ gfeatljr preponderatei 
over that of the good ones." 

A monraftd silenee followed tliis announcement 

" The aggregate of those on the Doubtful List, 
too," proceeded the President, " is most alarm^ 
lag." 

A low moan again bespoke the feelings of the 
assembly. 

'* As for the Good< they are diminishing daily. 
It has bem lemarked, gentlemen,^' continued the 
speaker, ** that one black sheep may ruin a whole 
flock : the idea is applicable in this case. So nu- 
merous are the individuals who live upon their 
wits, that they oannot fail to corrupt those who were 
hitherto irrenroachable* Look, for instance, at 
tbe Honourable Sir. Outandout ; he has not got 
a farthing of ostensible income in the whole world ; 
and yet to>day he has the impertinence to entertain 
a party of twenty-seven at Quick's Hotel." 

** His friend, Mr. Tickall, has agreed to be 
answerable for the amount of the dinner," ex- 
claimed the master of the above mentioned hotel, 
who happened to be present, but whose physiog* 
nomy had escaped the eye of the President till this 
moment. 

** Gracious heavens !" Cried one of the Society, 
" this Mr. Tickall is not worth a two-penny piece 
himself. Mr. President, will you have the good- 
ness to put his name to the company V* 

"Anything to oblige Mr. WUson:"— and the 
chairman accordingly enquired, '* If any person 
present was acquamted with Mr. Tickatrs cha- 

tSLCUt ?" 

" Yes/* res|)onded he, who had been addressed 
ftd bearing the name of Wilson; ** I received a letter 
this motiling ffom my correspondent at Bath ; and 
1 km grieved to lUid that this said Mr. Tickall is 
in the habit of goine with a stock of ready monsy, 
and a well-fhrnished wardrobe, procured on credit, 
to hotels, where, by paying bis way liberally at first, 
be generally manages to run on a good aeeount for 
the future : then, when hla bill is setit in, he It 
Ibund wantfaig, and his portmanteau emptied of its 
taluablds." 

'* God damn itf*' cried Mr. Quick, his features 
tttidergoing a horrible change; " not another drop 
of wine to-night at my hotd ! Dozens of claret al- 
reidy depart^-^to say nothing of port, sherry, and 
inadeira '*: ^-**and oS he went like a shot, throwing 
down his tu>tibler, and tr^adhig upon his neighbour's 
goiity toe. 

Crawford und Pearson were scarcely able to sub- 
due th&ir laughter is the adjacent parlour; nor 
4^;d m<]iiy of rhfi company suppress a smile. 

"There «.-i*ivf!d in town the day before jrester- 
day/' ^aid tUe PTdrfdent, when order was restored 
*> one Captain Ut-nh^eU : he has taken up his abode 
at a hatldsdme houBC in Dover-Street, for which I 
idnd he has paid halt a year's rent in advance, pro* 
iMbfy tts a Miftd to thOi«« who may make en^ftlef 



of his landlord. This morning he came to my shop 
with his wife, or mistress, and bought some trifling 
things, for which be paid ; but it appeared that his 
good lady desired a shawl, valued at sixty guineas 
— a very handsome pattern. * Well, my deaf,' 
said the Captain, * I suppose I must indulge you 
with it.' Then turning to me, he continued, * will 

you seiid it presently to No > Dover-Street ? I 

have not sufi^ent in my pocket to settle for it dn 
the spot, but in the course of thewefek I shall look 
in again for Other articles— rAI< Utttt creature U Jo 
ektravagdni !** he added, tapping his Wife ttlider 
the chin with an air of affection. They then de- 
parted, leaving me unceriam how toact : fbr I ftftd 
asstired him the shawl should bcTtent tip in the 
course of the day. If he proves a good man, it will 
be easv to forward it in the morning, with a note 
df apology that it did not come before." 

*' He is a good man,*' returned one of €he com- 
pany. V A friend of mind at Portsmoutii has 
written td me about him, at he lived there re- 
cently." 

" AiiB a correspondent of mine at Bristol," «dd 
another, drawing a letter from his poeket«beok, 
" has informed me of eiactly the reverse.'* 

'* Are you both certain he is the same hidividttH 
alluded to in each letter, gentlemen ?" enquired the 
Secretary. 

** Quite," were the replies; and the deieriptioiis 
then given tallied to a tiicety, thm patting the 
question beyond a doubt 

*< I shall mark him on the Doubtfhl List," i^ 
turned the President \ and the name Of Captaie 
Dashwell was immediately committed to paper. 

Other namea were then put to the vote : fbr H 
appeared that the waiters and dependants of the 
principal hotels at the West- End of the metropolis, 
were in the pay of this Society, and were ever 
ready to supply the Secretary with all necessary 
and honourable information. But let not our 
readers imagine that this assembly acted the mere 
part of base spies over the characters of individuals : 
whatever was debated at the meetings was confined 
entirely to the knowledge cf the mcmben of the 
Society. 

About t#o hours had lio# peiaed away in the dis. 
cussioD of various matters, when an hidivldial 
stood up, and thus addressed the Presidesit !«^ 

" Shr, there is a gentleman in the mc^repolii, 
concerning whom I wish the advieeof our fioeieCy. 
He httB lived some time in London, and is no doubt 
a perfect man of the world. But his phm ie to pajr 
only half of his bills, and allow the other moiety to 
run on* Often, when I have sent him my aoeouat— • 
perhaps of eighty ponnds, for dothes, hats, eio.«»4ie 
has given me thirty or forty t n advan€$t as he says ; 
thus suffering the remainders in a period of six 
years, or there-abouts, to aooummlate to three hun* 
dred good |>oands sterling* What is to be done ia 
this dimcttlt case?" 

*' Are there any more complaints againal the 
said individual?" asked the President. <* At all 
events, let his name be called I'* 

" PearsM !" exclaimed the complainant (who, it 
appears, waf a tailor,) to the astonishment of Craw* 
ford ; but not at all to that of his friend, who was 
prepaied for the result the moment his tradesman 
commencsd the above narrative of aconeetiona 
ugainsthim. 

A few others stood up, and corroborated the 
evide&of 9i the taiior-^-edding thet it wae Mr« Pear* 
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son's invariable method of proceedingt %o obUin 
long credit, and oceasionally diminish the account 
by paying a third or a moiety, on its being pre- 
sented to him. The President took some minutes 
to cousider, whispering oceasionally with the Secre- 
tary ; and in a short time it was put to the vote, 
'* Whether Mr. Pearson be arrested or not f" 

These were welcome news indeed for him who 
was 80 materially concerned, and wh(| w«s so much 
nearer than his judge and jury deemed l|im to be ; 
but he merely looked at Crawford, smiled, and 
coolly helped himself to a glass of mae and lighted 
another cigar. It was presently agreed that the 
matter last put to the TOte, should be left for future 
consideration,—" because" as one observed, ** there 
were many extenuating points in favour of Mr. 
Pearson: viz. his frequent payment of a certain por- 
tion, and his readiness to recommend good cus- 
tQmers to the shops of those he dealt with." A 
resolution was, however, carried, that no farther 
credit to any important amount should be given 
him, till a final decision had taken place. Mean- 
time his name was marked on the Doubtful List. 

Crawford and his companion laughed in their 
sleeves, and cast significant looks at each other, but 
said nothing for at that moment silence reigned in 
the Qther apartment, as the President was glancing 
his eye over certain documents connected with the 
affdirs of the meeting. To be brief, a great deal of 
business was transacted on this occasion ; and it was 
long past midnight ere Crawford returned home to 
Conduit Street. 

« « • • • 

The morning that dawned on the night whose 
incidents have just been related, seemed darker, 
more sombre, and more gloomy to the doQmed man 
-—the death- condemned Rivingstone-^than any 
former one which he had ever known. 

Never to him had the atmosphere seemed morf 
dens^ and oppressive. A few struggling and misty 
beams penetrated into his wretch^ dungeon. A 
sickeuipg feeling was at his heart-— there was also 
a painfull sinking at hif stomach : something like 
a wtight seamed tp be placed upou his brAin—for 
he ^ad liade ^ liis tpjixd tp di« iritl^i) twelye 
hours! 

Thoiu^h his rcsolutpas ver« a# fifm a$ tht 
foundations of tih^sfi adamantine roc^ of whofo 
fabled existence we read in £ast6|:!n lore— though 
naught could tipnx him from his purpose— -from his 
determination to anticipate, by means of self- 
dfistruetion, the awfnl dooqii^t awaited hm — still 
a profound sense of bis fearful situation weighed 
upon his aoul like lead. 

Should he make a deftperate effort tp pave his 
life, by sending 6>r the goyecnor and off^ing to 
reveal drcumsfances of the greatest importance 
to society f should he endeaveunr to obtain a cpmi- 
njutation Qf Ills a^ntenc^ jDrom death to transpor- 
tation, by disclosing that vhich would throw 
Arnold and Cravfotrd if^ N^wga^ wlt^ a f<^^ 

liot'T-he would not turn against his former 
cpmpanions I Besides^-even if a strangp principle 
of utmow did not induce him to remain ftaunch— 
he had so little to gain by -becoming ap informer ! 
Transportation for the remainder of his exiitence 
wasaa alternative aisiarcely leas £earfi^| ^han death 
itself! 

'*if imM km>9 hl4 vnril a^d t^ndf m^ the 



poison,'' said {livingstqn^ to l^imse|f, at the ^nd 
of a loQg cogitation on his position, ** I will u^e 
it-— and he and Crawford will be safe. If ^e 
fails me, I will send fpr tbe governor and reveal 
all I know — everything^ without reserve; — for, 
pome what may, I will not die upon the scaffold !" 

J [is bret^kfast was brought in— but he felt no 
ipation to touch it Ue paced Ha^p dun4|;eo9| 
with agitated steps. 

At length — when the sun had reached At 
meridian— a turnkey entered and delivered a 
brpwn paper parcel, saying, *' A girl baa left thia 
clean linen fpr you." 

He then withdrew; and the moment hawaa 
gone Rivingstone tore open the parcel-— for he 
knew that it came from Arnold, ^e found at firat 
only an envelope of linen : — ^he was now alarmed, 
lest the packet had been opened in the lobby, and 
the poison kept back. He, however, had no 
reason to terrify himself on this head: a small 
phial was concealed in a pair of stockings ; and 
the contents of that phiid were beyond all doubt 
the fatal dose. He now held the means of death 
in his grasp; and he prepared to die. 

He did not pray-*he did not breafhe a single 
sigh to that God whom he had been taught to 
reverence-— he lifted not up his voice to Him 
whose doctrines he had pnce professionally 
preached. But he collected together in his mind 
all the arguments he could think of in favour ai 
suicide in preference to the other alternative which 
had ere now occupied his thoughts. And still 
he was oppressed with the weight upon his bratn« 
a severe palpitation of the heart, and a load upon 
his stomach ! 

At length, when he had fully made up bia 
mind to anticipate with his own hand the sentence 
of the law, he exclaimed with a triumphant air, 
** Now I am mine own master — I am beyond the 
power of men. Yes," he continued, ^a be waved 
the phial above his head, as if it were a trophy 
of glory, instead of the engine of death, ** this 
shall end an existence which baa been strangely 
chequered,— at one time preaching the Gospel 
^0 an attentive oongregation ; then suffering 
myself to be bribed by a worthless individual, for 
the extraction of a leal of the register; at 
length becoming m- roving highwayman* with 
money in my podtet, and a jovial friend to drink 
with—- now caist into a prison, when the most 
ebrious scheme in the world is at the height of 
its success, and I fancied myself destined to share 
its profits. But a truce to these reminisenpes — 
these past, fitntastie visions— thia mixture of feli- 
city and woe 1 A health to ye," he added, laugh- 
ing bitterly, ''who he|ieve me to hf in your 
power ; a health to ye, baae myrmidons of justice ; 
a health, tyrannical laws, despotic government, 
unjust legislature, dissipated aristocracy^'— sensual 
pCing — a health, and with it the parting oiuie ot 
a murderer I" 

Here a shudder came over him, lor he remevM 
Jficred the &tal aoene, in which he had borne bis 
part, at die mile-atone, near Hounslow* 

''The curses of an assasski, • robber, a {iriest, 
and one who deserves not even commiseratien I" 
he repeated, almost frantically^ and then ha 
uncoiked the phial. He raised it-^pauaed lor an 
instant : — his pulse beat quickly-- the palpitation 
of bis heart was violent. 

• Just then a step was heas4 in the pasaafc— tht 
))olt of his doer was touched oBt8ida<?-aone out 
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was evidently aboat to enter:— he cared not who 
it wat, bat placed the poiaon to his lips, and 
swallowed it, as the der^jman stepped into the 
dungeon to gtre him spiritual consolation ! 

CHAPTER XXXa 

All the horron of her tituation now came poaribgr upon 
her imaginatioii, the hideous phantoms paaeing in ^rim 
amy before her, until she saw death in all its Tsrions 
and most appalling shapes. • ; 

Zohrab the Hottagt, 

the rageing seas are wont to tore 
When wintrie storme hys wrattifull wreck doth threate } 

The rolling billows beat the nigged shore. 
As they the earthe woiild shtraUer fkom her seate. 

Spshsxb. 

When Emily had made up her mind to so fatal 
a resolution as that of ending her days by suicide, 
she felt strangely tranquil,— relieved as it were 
from the load which oppressed her! But while 
her delicate hand was preparing to trace upon the 
paper before her some parting lines to her mother, 
a audden idea struck her— that the was also about 
to become a mother, and that in killing herself, 
she would at the same moment extinguish the 
sparks of life in a being who was innocent and 
guiltless, although begotten in sin. This con- 
viction so affected the poor girl, that the pen was 
thrown hastily away ; and she rose from her chair 
to contemplate with horror the deed she had ere 
now meditated. Tint same impression prompted 
her to rush forward and cast the bottle of laudanum 
from the window. She then sat down, and sur- 
rendered herself to the most pitiable reflections. 

"If I still continue with my aunt," thought 
she, *'she must necessarily discover in a short 
time my real situation: the six months which 
Arnold informed me mj mother had fixed upon 
aa a trial of oar affections, are past;, and yet 
I can scarcely hide from myself the distressing 
fact of his perfidy— the awful conviction that he 
wishes to deceive me. Within a fortnight I was 
to have heard from him — haply he might, he may 
be sincere, despite of my suspicions. Shall I 
write to my mother — declare all— implore her 
forgiveness— and demand her assent according to 
promise t — Oh ! no— for Aniold would never for- 
give me, if he be constant still ; and if he be not, 
the application would be useless !" 

Such were the conflicting ideas that filled the 
bosom of the unfortunate Emily. What indeed 
could she do t whither could she turn for advice ? 
And yet something decisive must shortly be ef- 
fected, or her honour would be for ever gone. 
This was an awful position for an unprotected 
girl of her age and condition to be placed in. Still 
she clung to the faint hope that Arnold would 
shortly appear; and whUe her heart teemed with 
the impression, she penned another epistle to him, 
wherein, vnth all the eloquence that excessive 
sorrow could prompt, she reminded him of the 
expiration of the six months, and demanded the 
ftdfilment of his promise. 

No— we are in error : she only supi^licated it,— 
yes, tuppiieated for her own rights with as much 
humility as that with which the impoverished 
mendicant implores a morsel of bread from the 
hand of the lordly paladin. Oh ! it was then that 
she experienced how greatly woe can humble 
the lofty mind — ^how a deviation from the strict 
path of morality which society has marked out 
for the female sex to pursue, can lessen the ele- 
vated tone of assviance, and cut short ^e syl* 



aUes of pride! A himdred thousand arrows* 
piercing her bosom at that moment, could not 
have wounded it more than did the sense of the 
above terrible conviction flashing across her 
heated brain, and making her heart— that poor» 
lacoated, bruisedy almost broken hjeart— pal* 
pitate fearfully. 

Oh 1 the bosom on which the head of Aniold 
had luxuriously redined, and which his hand had 
amorously pressed amidst thrilling joys, beat not 
now voluptuously. Far absent from her ima- 
gination, were the blissful delights of love— long 
alienated from her mind had been the recollec- 
tioos of those pleasures she had tasted in her 
seducer's arms 1 She thoi^ht but of her aorrows 
and the means of extricating herself therefrom. 
Not even the condemned criminal, about to as- 
cend to the platform of the gibbet, could have 
experienced a deeper degree of misery than Emily. 
That misery defies the ablest pen to depict it! 
Those alone can imagine its extent, who have been 
placed in a similar position. Yes, — soothly— 
though this tale be written for the amusement of 
the world, yet may an usefiil moral be extracted 
from its pages— yet may the lesson which Emily's 
history contains, be essentially beneficial to many 1 
The voice of society is ever harshly loud against 
the unfortunate weak one ; and she, who has 
yidded to the insidious wiles of the base seducer* 
can expect no mercy— no extenuation—- no com- 
passionate sympathy ! 

But to continue. Arnold received the letter, 
and .saw that he must act decisively. Not re- 
garding ,the consequences, however fatal diey 
might be, hewas'a^are that it became utterly 
impossible to divert any longer the afflicted object 
of hb liists with new falsehoods; neither could 
he lead her to the bridal altar— that was equally 
impracticable I He therefore sate coolly down, 
and returned a conclusive answer, totally reckless 
of the horrible results it might produce. 

With a trembling hand Emily received it firom 
the postman ; with a palpitating heart she hur- 
ried to her chamber to peruse it ; and with feel- 
ings as of approaching dissolution she discovered 
her doom. In this letter Arnold acknowledged 
the falsehoods he had invented concerning her 
mother's sanction to the union after a period of 
six or seven months— he declared his inability to 
marry her, and wound up his fearful disclosures 
with the insulting offer, that if she would live 
with him as his mistress, he would hasten to 
Southampton, and fetch her away to a private 
dwelling which he would immediately procure in 
London. 

It was fortunate, as it happened, that he had 
added this : otherwise grief would have killed the 
wretched Emily. But now, indignation — the 
violent ebulition of wounded pride and frenzied 
wrath— «erved materially to deaden the burst of 
sorrow to which her bosom gave way. Never, 
never could she consent to live with him in the 
light of a pensioned hariot She felt her love 
almost turned to hate,— a woman's thirst for 
vengeance is terrible,— >vengeance she was de* 
termined to have ; then she remembered that he 
was the father of the child she bore in her womb 
—that she would shortly give birth to one who 
might resemble him wh(»n she once had adored ; 
—her ideas of vengeance gradually diminidied, 
and her tears flowed plenteously. 

*' Is it for this," she said widdn b«rMlf, ««tiiift 
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torteaietei nine mooeenee to him ? u it tbna 
that Ibe traiior cin deceiva me ? hai be the as- 
■nnnce to deny (he sacred vows he pledged to 
me in the fkeeof heaven! Oh I aa ibe awful 
day of the universal judgmEDI, when both ihall 
(land in the prEMnce of the divinity, trembling 
■t hii footitool— ^how will he repent, shile the 
Almighty, remindintp him of his 'ciimef, pro- 
nounca hii eleniakdaoin 1" 

But ehe ahuddered aa she mannnred algud 
these last worda. 

At this moment a aeivant haitily entered the 
apartmnit, and without noticing Emily's eoirow, 
requested Mjsa Crawford's immediate presence in 
another chamh^r, as Mrs. Otway had been taken 
with a violEnl fit of apoplexy, and was insensible. 
This afflicting . news ;ronsed tba unfortunate 
girl, and aerved partially to wean her from the 
aevere oontemplation of her onn woes, by obtigliig 
bcr to think of the titualion in wbich hei aunt 
12 



wa> ptaoed. One inatint w 
to gain the bedside of Mrs. Otway, to n 
■urgeon had already been aummonsd. On the 
entrance of Emiiy, the old lady wu as whiti u 
marble ; her hand was cold, and the medical mac 
shook his bead dubionsty. 

"la 'here nu hope. Sir! forGod'a sake, speak !" 
enquired Mias Crawford, gazing earocltly in lh« 
surgeon's face, as i( to son ■■ "" ' 

"None!" was the solemn reply. "Tlaalretely 
over — Chat struggle was the Issil" 

Emily heard no more, but fell almost > 
lessly on the chilhng form of her poor aunt. 

'"'lis last stroke was the sun of all Emily's 
She nept bitterly — her soul was too muoli 
to the gnawing stin^a of grief, to hare 
allowed even the moat partial insenaibility ; to 
ahc felt all the horrors of ber siluatlon. 

Uti. Qtway had long been in a declining state 
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Her health had for the last two or three weeks 
become visibly more precarious; and apoplexy 
had now concluded her days. 

Till a late hour did Emily sit by the tid« of 
that bed whereon the corpse lay ; and when she 
did retire to her couch, it wai not to taste repose 
in sleep. What now was to be her fate ? Her 
ncother would of course hasten down to South- 
ampton to attend the funcrtl of her aunt ; her 
disgrace would then inevitably be discovered ; for 
although it had hitherto escaped eyen the prying 
eyes of the domestics, still nothing can remain 
concealed from the striet sorutiny of a parent. 
What could she do ? Should she hurry homewardsi 
east herself at the feet of her mother, and confess 
all ? Should she accept the insulting proffer made 
to her by Arnold? or what course should she 
pursue ? Distracted — ^undecided— finding it itt* 
possible to resolve an any fixed plan, siMh was 
the disordered state of her mind, most miserably 
she passed the night. A few lines bid she penned 
to her mother, informing her of the melancholy 
event that had taken place : in thirty-six hours 
Mrs. Crawford might Ve there— reproaching h«r 
for her frailty, discarding her from her materntl 
bosom, rejecting her supplications of forgiTenesSi 
and yet turning away nom her in agony I Then 
Catherine — James— how would they be alBloted 
to hear of her weakness and of Arnold's treachery! 
The day that dawned upon that rooumfid nignt 
was marked by frequent showers of rain, and by 
the inclemency of a cold blast whistling drearily 
through the spacious house, as if proclaiming by 
its monotonous sound, its knowledge of the pre- 
sence of a corpse 1 That day was followed by 
another night of awful contemplation, harassing 
more and more the mind and firame of the unfor- 
tunate girl. Languidly, and her eyes red with 
weeping, she rose at an early hour :— 'towards the 
evening her mother was certain to arriye. Now 
her fears-* her alarm became insupportable. The 
servants noticed her agitation, and vainly ofilsred 
their rude sympathy. Emily was in terror (for 
so it is with guilt,) that they were acquainted 
with her shame ; she therefore refused their con- 
solation. But they believed her to be weeping 
for her aunt, and were too delicate to persist in 
their efforts to administer solace to her afflicted 
soul. 

The weather was now, if anything, more in- 
auspicious than on the preceding day. Heavily the 
hours rolled onward ; the shrill voice of the bell 
that proclaimed their consecutive lapse, had 
given notice of two — three*-and four ; and Emily 
was sitting in her own bed-room, a prey to all the 
horrors that the utmost calamity can ^produce in 
the mind of a female. Presently the sounds of 
wheels came quickly up the street— nearer and 
nearer; the driver cracked his whip-^now nearer 
8tiil-*sadly beat her heart I— and a chaise drew 
up at the door. She heard the warning of her 
mother's approach — she saw the lovely Catherine 
anxiously gazing fix>m the window of the vehicle, 
to catch a glimpse of her sister : all this Emily 
conld not support-^anticipated vituperation-* 
agonised feelings— exposure of her disgrace- 
terrible ! 

In a moment of frenzy, as her parent and 
sister were stepping firom the carriage, Emily 
threw on her bonnet and cloak, put a purse into 
her pocket, and rushed down stairs towards the 
yarden* This was traverseii with the rapidity of 



lightning, despite of her situation ; the fatal sum- 
mer-house was passed — she cast one glance upon 
it, and sighed adieu ! Arrived at the extremity 
of the enclosure, Emily pushed open a small door, 
which gave admittance into another street. It 
was dusk ; and she hurried wildly on, careless of 
whither she was going, but congratulating herself 
on having escaped the scrutiny of her mother. 

Heedless of what street she was threading, 
Emily hastened onwards, and presently found 
herself, by the light of the lamp, in the vicinty of 
the quayt where a confused noise of sailors' con- 
versation struck upon her ears. 

*' Who's for Gueroeev t Are all the passen- 
gers embarked r* cried a loud voice. «<The 
vessel is about to weigh." 

A sudden thought struck the timid fugitive, 
and obeying tha impulse of the moment, she 
stepped into a tMMt that wu waiting. In five 
minutes she wm safely on board a cutter, bound 
for St. Pierre-Porte in Guernsey. The sails were 
speedily set : a firesh breeze, somewhat boisterous, 
was fiivoorable for the passage ; and the lights of 
Southampton were soon lost in the darkneas and 
the distance. 

But the sea wu far from calm. The foaming 
crests of rising billows were even visiUe through 
the sombre obscurity of nig^t, as tbe vesMl 
emerged from the Southampton water into the 
open sea It was then that the Botion of the 
cutter began to operate violently upon poor Emily. 
Cooped up in a narrow berth* with five or six 
other women iQ arrouud her, she felt all the 
horrors of that dreadful sickness, which, when 
experienced for the first time^ seems the precur- 
sor of approaching deadi. Sleep rsfiised to visit 
her eyes: every moment her iUoees increased. 
The fellow-passengers would not suffhr the door 
of the cabin to be opened t thus even during a 
cold night the heat was therein intolerable. At 
about nhM o'clock the Needlea were cJeared 
safely i the gallant ship pushed oUf furrowing the 
green sea-foakp with her shaiply-pointed prow. 
Ever and anon the voice of the captain was heard 
echoing loudly amid the shrill whistling of the 
wind, the rattling of the cordage, or the occa- 
sions! fiapping of the sails. 

Gloomily the hours passed away— the gale in- 
creased towards morning, and some of £e can- 
vass was taken down. During the night the wind 
bad shifted two or three points, and the cutter 
was consequently compelled to make frequent 
tacks, thus meterially extending her course to- 
wards the island of destination. 

At six o'clock, the violent current in Aldemey 
Race agitated the vessel to such a degree, that 
Emily firmly believed her last hour was come. 

A dangerous point now presented itself amidst 
the obscurity which enveloped the morning i for 
the rays of tiie Gasket Lamps were invisible, mid 
the captain was obliged to trust enturely to his ex- 
perience in the navigation of those parts. Hap- 
pily the perilous rocks were avoided— the wind 
abated as the day-light increased t and at about 
eleven o'clock the vessel andmred in the roads 
between Guernsey and Sark. 

St. Pierre-Porte is built in rather a remarkable 
manner. The lower town commences on the 
beach, even at the water's edge, and gradually 
rises an acclivity, on the summit of which is Uia 
New Town. A hundred and ninety-nine steps, 
leading tQ tlie l§t|er (rom the mar|f»t-|^ce of qif 
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former, way g^ive an idea of the height of the hill 
OD which the mo«t faiihionahle part of the capital 
of Guernsey is situate. The harhour is s^iall 
and ftUhy, calculated only for Tessels of insignifi- 
cant burden. But the road-stead is commodious 
in fkiv weather; interspersed, howcTer, with a 
thousand dangerous rooks, which being covered 
at high water make the navigation perilous and 
difficult in the wintry season, or to the inexperio 
enoed mariner. About four hundred yards from 
the mouth of the pier, is an ancient fortress^ 
covering % HttJe island, round which the green 
waves inoesaantly dash. Castle Comet is the 
name of this stronghold, which is celebrated in 
history. 

The cutter had no sooner come to an anchoTi 
when several boats put off to convey the pas<» 
sengers on shore. Of course divers waiters 
from the various inns arrived with them: and 
•• Payne V "Marshall's," «Towzer*s hotel,*' 
echoed over the busy deck. While Emily was 
pajring her fisre to the captain, who was a good- 
natured man, she requested him to recommend 
her to the most respectable of the aforesaid hotels. 
He glanced once over her person — a handsome 
cloak enveloped it— and despite of her haggard 
appearance, he saw by the superior beauty of her 
face, her air, her address, and her manners, that 
she was a lady. Without giving himself, as many 
others would have done, the trouble to conjecture 
why she should be alone, and evidently unac- 
quainted with the island whither his vessel had 
brought her, he answered respectfully, recom- 
mending Payne's hotel in preference to the others. 
Having wished him a good morning, she stepped 
into t]» boat, and was soon landed in pertect 
safety. 

Arrived at Payne's Hote^ u comfortable fire 
and a good breakfast served to refresh the poor 
fugitive. But it was now that Emily had ample 
time to ponder upon the step she had taken. 
Durmg the passage firom England to Guernsey, 
her extreme indisposition bad not allowed her 
leisure for such meditation; but at present, she 
eould not help giving way to a variety of reflec- 
tions. She had quitted Southampton with so 
much pTecipitation,*-8he had fled from her 
mother as the hind would avoid the howling dogs 
that pursue for its destruction : and she now found 
herself friendless, unprotected, abroad in the wide 
world, her own mistress^ ' that heritage qf woe,** 
and about to become a mother herself in an island 
whither she had never been before. All the 
rashness of her proceeding struck upon her in a 
moment; and less than ever did she know what 
course to follow ! It was true she had between 
twenty and thirty pounch in her purse ; but that 
would shortly be expended :— -then who was to 
provide for her, and her expected offspring? 
l^esides these harrowing thoughts was one more 
afflicting— more desolating still ; viz. the feelings 
of the mother she had eluded—the grief of a 
sister she had fled from ! She had moreover left 
the corpse of her aunt to proceed to the grave, un- 
attended by herself — herself, whom that aunt had 
not only so tenderly loved, but whom she had re- 
membered liberally in her wUl. An agony of 
tears partially relieved her from the mental pain 
she experienced^ and gave some solace to her la- 
cerated heart. 

Now Miss Payne, an elderly and very bene- 
volent womaui having remarked the sorrowful 



looks of the poor Emily, determined to endeavour 
to console her. Filled with this idea, which did 
honour to her charitable heart, she hastened up- 
stairs to the apartment her guest inhabited. A 
low knock at the door obtained her admittance; 
nor was Emily sorry to see a female — for in woes 
like her's, a face, that seemed able to evince 
sympathy, is an essential comfort. Mis^ Payne 
seated herself, by the request of Miss Crawford : 
and observed, " You had a rough passage, madam ; 
had you not f 

« Dreadful— I was tery ill all night," returned 
Emily. 

" Poor dear girl: perhaps you were in a hurry 
to leave Southampton?" 

"Oh! yes — indeed I was," Miss Crawford 
began ; but cheddng herself, she looked down 
and blushed. 

** Do not think me impertinent, madam," said 
Miss Payne kindly, *• but I saw you were ill— 
and if there be any thing ** 

"Thank you, thank you— I am not only illy but 
very miserable," cried Emily, pressing the good 
hostess's hand warmly. 

Miss Payne wiped away a tear. 

"Poor child I" she exclaimed again. " I will 
not question you— that may add to your sorrows : 
remain quiet a little; or will you lie down to e- 
fresh yourself for a few hours?" 

** No^I prefer setting where I am-i-my mind 
is restless. In the course of the day I shall be 
better: meantime^ let me have pens, ink, and 
paper." 

" Yes, madam ;" and Miss Payne withdrew. 

Now even if this worthy woman had not caught 
a glimpse of the well-lined purse upon the table, 
we must in justice inform our readers that her 
conduct would have been precisely the same-— 
equally kind, equally attentive, equally benevo- 
lent. As she hastened down-stairs to send up 
the materials Miss Crawford had requested, she 
felt satisfied Id her own mind, that Emily had 
conoe over to And some faithless husband, who 
had deserted her ; not that she suspected the real 
situation of that wretched girl, with regard to her 
pregnancy ; for we have before noticed that it 
was at present only visible to the experienced eye 
of a mother herself: in a few weeks, however, it 
could be no longer concealed. 

When EmUy was provided with writing imple- 
ments, she knew not wherefore she had demanded 
them. To whom could she write? certainly not 
to Arnold; he had ruined and insulted her! 
Certainly not to Hunter— how could she tell him 
her shame, her disgrace ? Certainly not to her 
mother — that parent she fancied at (he moment, 
would never forgive her ! 

But, oh I she did not sufficiently appreciate the 
affection of Mrs. Crawford for her child ! To 
whom, then, was she to address herself? to no 
one — not a friend in the world ! 

Distracting idea! with a sorrowful air she 
threw the paper aside, deliverin]^ herself once 
more up to her melancholy reflections. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

To support tlM sorrows of life, one has need of aQ hit 
philosophy. 

Am ABLE BOULAKGER. 

In the meantime Mrs. Crawford and her younger 
daughter had stepped out of the post-chaise, that 
bore them from Bagshot to Southamnton. The 
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hearts of both were filled with conflicting feelings ; 
—sorrow for the decease of a relation, and loy in 
contemplating ttie approaching meeting with 
Bmily. Hastily they crossed the hall of the 
house and followed the footman to the drawing- 
foom* 

'* I caught a glimpse of my sister at a window 
aboTe/' remarked Catherine, when they found 
that Emily was not in the apartment to which 
they were at present shown. 

*' I will send the lady's-maid to summon her 
immediately," returned the footman ; and he de- 
parted to execute his commission. 

'* Perhaps Emily was not droMed, mamma ?" 
said Catherine, impatiently waiting to see her 
sister. 

"She would not be thinking of these vanities 
when death is in the house," replied Mrs. Craw- 
lord. 

" I forgot However— here she comes 1" and 
the amiable girl rushed forward to meet the indi- 
vidual who was descending the stairs, and whom 
she fondly hoped to be her sister. 

The door opened, and the lady's-maid entered, 
with sorrow depicted upon her countenance. 

'* I cannot find Miss Crawford any where, Ma- 
dam," said she, addressing the mother; ** and yet 
I know she was in her chamber some ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour ago." 

** Yes, if it be the one immediately above this," 
cried Catherine, trembling, she could scarely tell 
wherefore. 

" It is the same chamber you mention. Miss," 
answered the servant. 

Halt an hour passed away ; and Emily appeared 
not Conjectures as to the reason of this delay 
were vain on all sides : none could account for 
her absence. At length it struck the lady's-maid 
that she might be out, although it was not her 
habit to walk in the dusk. An examination in 
her apartment confirmed the suspicions of the 
servant; for the bonnet and cloak were gone* 
This appeared singular in the extreme, })articuiar]y 
as Catherine had caught sight of her sister at the 
window the moment the carriage stopped. Un- 
easiness gave way in an hour to alarm and exces- 
sive terror ; the dependants of the family were 
closely questioned^-they were as ignorant as their 
interrogators concerning the motives of this ab- 
sence. The evening was dark — could any danger 
have happened to the poor girl ? thought Mrs. 
Crawford ; and Catherine's tears fell plenteously. 
But we are not about to dwell upon the grief of 
the afflicted mother and daughter, when the mid- 
night came and Emily had not yet returned. A 
deepless pillow was pressed by both : an anxious 
morning slowly dawned; conjecture, hope, alarm, 
dread, and doubt filled their minds with con- 
flicting woes. 

Despite of their sorrow, Mrs. Crawford imme- 
diately commenced giving proper directions for 
the completion of the funeral preparations, which 
had already been commenced under the auspices 
of the surgeon who had attended Mrs. Otway in 
her last moments. While her mother was en- 
gaged in these important matters, Catherine 
passed a miserable day, without any fixed employ- 
ment. Another sleepless night did not retiresh 
either : the morning that succeeded it was the one 
intended for the funeral obsequies. The body 
was committed to the ground, and the parting 
prayers were read over fie grave. 



"When the will of the late Mrs. Otway was read, 
it appeared that she had remembered Emily even 
much more liberally than had been anticipated. 
The conditions of the bequest were singular, and 
calculated to excite surprise in the minds of Mrs. 
Crawford and Catherine. The paragraphs ran as 
follow : ** And having thus disposed of the afore- 
said property to my relations in London, I desire 
that the sum of five thousand pounds now standing 
in my name, &c. be transferred to that of Emily 
Crawford, eldest daughter, &c on condition that 
she espouse one Henry Hunter, surgeon, &c. oi 
Southampton; for that worthy young man has 
frqeuently suffered expressions to escape him, 
which have led me to believe he entertains an 
affection for the said EmUy Crawford. If, on the 
contrary, he should start objections, or if his oi 
her heart be otherwise so interested that an union 
between them is impossible, then I hereby devise 
and bequest the moiety of the said sum of Ave 
thousand pounds to the said Henry Hunter ; and 
the other moiety to Kmily Crawford, as marks of 
my affection and regard for each." 

This singular passage in Mrs. Otway's will 
revived all Mrs. and Miss Crawford's grief for 
the extraordinary disappearance of Emily. They 
both knew by name the Mr. Hunter alluded to. 
for Emily had frequently mentioned him in hei 
letters to her mother or sister. As the surgeon 
who attended the death-bed of the deceased lady 
was acquainted with Hunter's address in London, 
a letter was instantly dispatched, informing him 
of the death of Mrs. Otway and this remembrancf 
of his name in her will. 

A few days had now passed since the funeral, 
when Mrs. Crawford, heart-broken, a prey to 
doubt and anxiety, was about to return home : 
but the following note, which was put into hei 
hand by one of the servants, detained her af 
Southampton a short time longer. She recog- 
nised the hand-writing of Emily, and hastily tore 
open the paper. All it contained were these few 
words :— 

"A disobedient daughter has fled from her mother*; 
reproaches, and will devote the rest of her miserable dajr 
to repentance and prayer, without danng to aedc the 
threshold of the family she haa disgraced. 

" Emily.- 

It were impossible to conceive the alarm and 
grief of Mrs. Crawford and Catherine. If all fears 
for Emily's life had been cleared away by the 
receipt of the above epistle— if her death were no 
longer dreaded — still the nature of the crime oi 
iault she had committed remained impervious tr 
conjecture, as well as did the place of her presen* 
abode. On enquiries being made of the servants 
concerning the bearer of the letter, the reply was 
equally unsatisfactory. An individual dressed as 
a sailor, had brought it to the door, and, without 
saying a word, had immediately departed. To 
search for one who was only seen by the footman 
for an instant would be ridiculous. An advertise- 
ment was, however, put into the local newspaper, 
stating, that it' the bearer of the skid letter would 
apply to Mrs. Crawford he should be amply re- 
warded : but this step experienced no better succes 
than former ones. 

In the midst of these eventful circumstances 
Mr. Hunter arrived from London, and presented 
himself to the distressed females now occupying 
the house of the deceased Mrs. Otway. His grief 
at the tidings of Emily's disappearance knew no 
bounds* Without entertaining the slightest sus- 
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picion of that uttfortunate girl's real situfttion, an 
idea flashed across his mind, that, disappointed 
by Arnold, she had committed suicide, and had 
writted the above note to conceal for ever the 
truth from her mother. With this impression, 
he sought Mrs. Crawford in the drawing room, 
where Catherine was also seated ; aud after some 
general remarks, he began to touch gently upon 
Uie tender subject. 

"The influence of disappointed love, madam," 
said he, purposely bringing the conversation round 
to a certain point, " is so great, that individuals 
have not unJrequently died from actual grief: who 
knows but that Miss Crawford is now pining 
away——*' 

** Emily ! Mr. Hunter ? Oh! no--impossible !" 
exclaimed Mirs. Crawford; ''when she left me 
seven months ago, I think— her pure heart was as 
free as 
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"Gracious God 1" exclaimed Hunter, to whom 
Emily had mentioned the procrastination of the 
six months mentioned by Arnold. " What do I 
hear ? — Madam, I conjure you — are you actually 
unacquainted then with a certain agreement-— I 
with any agreement— any engagement between a I sent to the kind care of an aunt — a child pure 



" Leave the room for a short time, my dear 
Catharime," said she to her afflicted child, who 
barely comprehended all that had met her ears. 

When Mrs. Crowford and Hunter were alone, 
she collected the remains of her scattered courage, 
and prepared to listen to all that might be in store 
for her. 

^ "1 have seen Mr. Arnold in London,'* con- 
tinued the surgeon ; " I have expostulated with 
him on his behaviour — on the encouragement he 
always gave poor Emily. I reminded him of the 
love a beautiful and affectionate girl bore for him ; 
but he treated my appeals with a semblance of 
contempt or coolness. And, by the bye — Emily 
could not have deceived me — Oh! no— "he ex. 
claimed, again calling to mind a circumstance to 
which he had ere now alluded : "this Mr. Arnold, 
Madam, declared that you yourself had consented 
to the union, should a period of six months fail 
to work a change in the affections of either." 

** Then Arnold is indeed a villain !— " almost 
shrieked Mrs. Crawford; "l}ut can it be? has he 
really completed the ruin of my innocent girl— 
the child I reared in virtue's paths — the child I 



gentleman and your daughter Emily 7 

"Perfectly unacquainted, Mr. Hunter. Speak 
— ^hasten — pity a mother's feelings;" and Mrs. 
Crawford prepared herself to hear something ter- 
rible. 

"You of course know an individual named 

Arnold," proceeded the young surgeon, drawing 

his chair closer to that of her whom he addressed. 

"Yes — ^yes — ^heis my best friend!" exclaimed 

the mother. 

** And your daughter's lover!" said Hunter im- 
pressively. 

"How — ^unfold all this mystery; you know 
more than you will acknowledge." 

" Her lovei<— that is to say, the object of her 
affections," returned Hunter. 

"'Tistruel" exclaimed Mrs. Crawford, now 
calling to mind many little circumstances, looks, 
sighs, and expressions, which, on the part of 
Emily, she had failed to consider in their proper 
light before. 

At pr«ient all rushed like a whirl wind'upon her ; 
and panting for breath, she waited for the surgeon 
to proceed. 

" During Mr. Arnold's visit to Southampton 
— " began the surgeon. 

" Arnold's visits to Southampton 1 has he been 
here?" enquired Mrs. Crawford, in profound 
astonishment. 

" Yes, Madam," replied Hunter, after a mo- 
ment's hesitation whether he should confess all 
he knew ; for he saw distinctly that Mrs. Craw- 
ford had been grossly deceived in some material 
point. But justice prompted him to act the pa t 
of a man of honour, and lay open to the mind 
of a distressed mother those delicate circum- 
stances, which might probably a£ford a clue to 
the reason of Emily's desertion— or, horrible to 
him the thought ! ot her suicide. 

" Yes, Madam ; two or three times has he been 
here. Did Miss Crawford never inform you of 
an occurrence so important to her welfare 7" 

" Never — never," was the answer, a cold chill 
coming over the frame of the distracted woman ; 
for now an idea struck her, like the touch of the 
arrow of Death, that her daughter was disgraced 
•—that her ruin had been effected! 



and spotless under my roof — brought up to seek 
the road of honour and rectitude ! Gracious 
Almighty — Omnipotent Deity! where are thy 
lightnings 7 wherefore do thy thunders sleep, li 
that Arnold be the miscreant he appears ?" 

" He is beyond a doubt !" solemnly returned 
Hunter, while he concealed, as well as he was 
able, the unutterable anguish of his soul. 

At that moment Catherine entered the room, 
bearing some papers in her hand. 

" Mamma," said she, " I was by accident look- 
ing over the trunks in poor Emily's room above, 
and I found these writings : — did I do right to 
bring them ?"— and having laid them on the table, 
she once more withdrew, suspecting, from the 
conversation that had, taken place between her 
mother and Hunter before she was desired to quit 
the room, that Arnold had deceived her family in 
some way or another— but how she could not 
divine. 

Hastily did Mrs. Crawford snatch up the letters, 
for such they were : and anxiously did her eye 
glance over the first. It was the one, which is 
given in the eleventh chapter of this tale, and 
which contained the following paragraph : " Should 
on the other hand, any disagreeable result ensue 
from the ihrilling moments of happiness we enjoyed 
together in the delicious summer-house, when I and 
my lovely Emily tasted the bliss of a sincere passion 
in each others arms, then must we be immediately 
married, with or without your mother*s consent /" 

This was enough ; this was a confirmation of all 
Mrs. Crawford's terrible suspicions; and she 
fainted. Hunter flew to her assistance, and with 
difficulty recovered her; but he was cautious 
enough not to alarm Catherine nor the servants. 
When Mrs. Crawford awoke once more, she became 
a prey to the deepest affliction — an affliction pro- 
duced by a daughter's dishonour effected by a 
hypocritical villain— a deceiver so long cherished 
in her family ! And, moreover, under the auspices 
of that villain had her son passed a considerable 
portion of the last three years of his life,— and 
at an age too, when the generality of minds will 
turn either to the light, or to the wrong, as su- 
perior examples may direct, and as the tutor may 
ieA inclined to bend the twig I 



Still itmidst these wretched reflections the I bis disposition wm now rendered to •illous to «U 
mother had somewhat left to solace her. Cathe- ' tender feelings by dissipation and luxwrioas en- 
rine wu all she wished, and was soon to be united ioyments, that he eared but little what might 
to an honourable young man, every way calculated become of his hmilj, as long as he was bappy. 
to make her happvt AgaiUp her son James, she Once the very name of his BsiSttier was enough to 
flattered herself, had prospects as splendid as arouse him, and cause him to reiset, amkl the 
could be desired« These thoughts certainlyjscenesofTiee, on the ▼illany of his pursuits, and 
calmed her a Uttloi a«d when she and Hunter the atrocio«s deeds he had eommitted, or was 
again referred to the circumstances that had so, daily committing. But aU that eompasction 
lately transpired. It was agreed that Catherine, had vanished} there was no thrilliogr nagfio, no 



ihouid not be made acquainted with the actual 
disgrace of her sister, to account for whose disan- 
pearance Mrs. Crawford undertook to afford some 
excuse—a task by no means diftcult, considering 



enchanting Influenee in the tender name of llio#A«» 
any more ; his eye glanced coldly over tho leitw 
—a frigid ** Poor girl, what a pity V* expressed 
his apathy; and he put on his bat to seek his 



the artlessnesa of the young maiden's mind. I friend Pearson, in order to discuss some project 

How to proceed, with regard to Arnold, was to! of pleasure for the day I 
become a mattw of later consideration; but on ifrs. Crawfbrd had not even aelieited the at- 



this head Hunter had abready made up his mind ; 
and as he was a&aid James Crawford might anti- 
cipate his intentions, he easily persuaded the 
mother to leave him also in the dark for the 



tendance of Jamea at the Ameral of hie aunt i isr 
the will of Mrs. Otway not only contained a de- 
sire that this last piece of human vanity ahould 
be as quiet and tranquil as possible, but Jamee'a 



present. Mra. Crawford looked upon the young mother also wished her son to continue in Lea- 
surgeon as a friend, and readily acceded to his i don, under the auspices of his patron; aa she 
rofuest, or advice* {fkncied that Mr. Fitigerald had doubtleaa ap- 

And now let us endeavour to describe the pointed certain individuals to take notice of his 
feelinga of Henry Hunter. His lacerated heart conduct, and report accordingly, on the old gen- 
enclosed 80 much sorrow, that it were almost im- tleman'9 return from Lisbon, wfaitlier in the belief 
possible to oonceive • being more truly wretched. ' of the world he had undertaken a voyage. Now, 
With partial delight he had heard read the portion however, she dreaded the oempanionahip of 
of Mrs. Qtway's will relating to himself and Arnold for her son; she trembled lest he should 
Bmily : then he remembered that their union was fhll into the meshes the deceiver might weave 
impossible, as the heart of that unfortunate girl around him;-^^en she made up her mind to 
beat not for him. Scarcely had he thus convinced trust to Hunter, and allow him to arrange the 
himself of the futility of Mrs. Otway 's intention matter as he cheee, since he had promised to put 
on that heady when the evidences of Miss Craw- an immediate end to the friendship between 
lord's disgraoe became known to him in the 'Arnold and James. With this assurance Mrs. 
manner ere now related, through the medium of Crawford was satisfied. 

Amohl's fatallettera. Ohl what waa his surprise f Captafai Stewart, ever since the arrangenent 
-^how great was his grief, when he discovered devised by his fiither concerning the matrimonial 
that she, whom he had deemed all purity and project, had consUntly paid his reepects to the 
atticted inr^ocence — that she, whom he haa con- two ladies at the cottage, and daily became more 
sidered his injured friend, and the victim of an enamowred, if possible, of the amiable and bettuti- 
ill-requited li ve — that Emily was seduced and ful Catherine. But he waa not near made as* 
degraded 1 But Hunter managed to suppress the quainted with any of the partieulara cancer niag 
violeuce of his own feelingst 6>r the sake of com- Emily, flurther than James had been ; as Mrs. 
fprting Mrs* Crawford* surrounded as she was by Crawford was determined to follow the advice of 
so many difficulties, and oppressed with such a Hunter, and not reveal her daughter^ diasiace to 
weight of woe. His mind, however, was made a sotd. 
up on one point; he hesitated not how to actj — 

wub Arnold: he had sworn to be Emily's fHendj CHAPTER XXXJV« 

«»<«nd as her friend, he would become her avenger ! i ^^ ^^ ^ j,^rt l cannot share, 

The moment Mrs. Crawford and Catherine should; B«Ueve me what i am^^-^yariwd* 

have returned to Bagshot, whither the afflicted Aa«wh0«opeids»l»okofttfc«e. 

»otl,« d«ir«d to .*^u .. h«tav « p«»ible.- ^ T^'^iZii^ttSJr ' 

that loomont Henry resolved to bring the base' '*«'»-.. * -_ .-- 

■educer to an account fl^r hit crime. He was 
however, careful not to drop a hint of this deter« 
mination to either of the ladies, fearing that, iq 
ooniidaralion of himself his proceedings might 
esperience oppcAitioii* 



The friead ef heauty in 4i8tfess^ 

ThiokPQtfo; 
In tJie f^ flood of Joy at your return, 
Theyll drown their anger: u»d abM>MD0«£«re 
Bh9B. wannly valocaie Ike peor wandstfi Koawt 
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him of his sister's disappearance, • - - j 1. 

stating her diseovery of the cause. With diffl- 1 voyage in due oomrsek It happened that the 
eulty eould she restrain her hand from tracing! master of the cutter was taken ill & quarter of an 
on the page those words that might warn him j hour after his landing » and a aurgeep— tlie 
him agi^ast Arnold : but remembering Hunter *s learest to hie dw^ing that^ould he prociired»'^ 



request, she concluded without mentioning the 
namo of the hypocrite. James was not materially 
•tticted at whal ho read ; his heart was so elated 



nras immediate sent for. The' one called iiv ao- 
ci'lentally tamed out to he our (Hand Henry 
Hunter, who had reauuncd behind the Ciawlord's 



by the success his fchamea had eitpeil^uoed, and at gouthi«pNwi» to amuigo his worldlj afain 



satlsfiictorlly ; so that in ease any thing ^tal 
slioulil occtir to him in the deadly encoanter 
which he had made up his mind to haye with the 
seducer— Arnold, his few relations, to whom his 
pruperty would fall, might experience no em- 
btfTassment in obtaining it. 

Promptly attending to the sammons ol the cap- 
tain's boy, Hunter followed th« lad to the bouse 
in which the patient lay* On his arrival, he found 
the invalid in bed, and not so bid as he had 
fancied himself to be; still he wu indisposed t 
but the most hardy and enduring men are fre« 
quently the greatest cowards and hypooondriaea 
in illness. 

Having prescribed the necessary remedies for 
the ailments of the captain, and having adminis- 
tered comfort to his timid mind by an assurance 
that his case was far from so desperately bad as 
he had deemed. Hunter carelessly enquired what 
kind of a passage he had had the previous night { 
as it was about nine in the morning when he had 
been called in to attend him. 

'* Much better than the one to Guernsey before, 
Sir," was the reply: ** and we had no ladies with 
tts, thank God I It always happens that when- 
ever the weather is bad, we are sure to be troubled 
with a quantity of that living lumber, the female 
sex ; and when it is fine^ there are scareely ever 
any on board. Yet nobody can say but that my 
craft is asnioe and tight a Uttle vessel as ever you 
would wish to see. Sir." 

** Ido not doubt it/* returned Hunter, about to 
stop the volubility of the invalid t but the con- 
versation took a turn in another minute, which 
induced the young surgeon to allow the captain to 
talk as much as he pleased. 

*' I'm sure the last voyage but one I made to 
Guernsey," continued the captain, — "it was a 
terrible night—the sea ran mountains high, and 
the wind whistled, God knowa how: I declare 
that there was the prettiest young girl on board I 
ever set eyes on— or may I never get up from this 
bed! Something preyed desperately upon her 
mind—poor creature ; and on my return I deli* 
vered a small note for her at a large house in the 
8treet*-not a hundred miiea off, I guess. She 
offered me a sovereign for ny trouble, desiring me 
on no account to wait for an answer j but I would 
not take her money." 

«« Good God I' ' exclaimed Hunter, a light break- 
ing in upon him at this disclosure. " Answer, 
I conjure you ; was it at the house of the deceased 
Mrs. Otway, that you delivered the little note of 
which you are apeaking ?" 

** It was. Sir,— but I hope there is no harm ; 
Ibr I see none in telling you, particularly as you 
teem to be acquainted with the circumstance as 
well asy or perhaps better than I am. And now 
while I think— it never struck me before— I did 
bear some talk concerning a young girl that was 
missing ; but we sea-faring men, you know——" 

" And was this note directed to Mrs. Craw- 
ford t" enquired Hunter eagerly. 

The response to bit quettion was in the affirma- 
lire. 

** Tell me, then, all about i^— all you know- 
all you are acquainted with, J repeat," ejaculated 
the surgeon hastily, ** Where is she ? is she well ? 
what did she say ? Tell me every thing V* 

** Why, Sir," returned the Captain, astonished 
at the vehemence of Hunter's manner; ** there 
la dffUiah Uttla t9 tellf Only thit ibe crosied 



over with me a fortnight ago, I should think; and 
I recommended her to Payne'a hotel. I remem- 
ber, as well as if it were now, the sweet girl 
asked me in a sweet voice— 4t was standing on the 
deck, just as you may be there—-" 

" Y es, yes— what did she ask you ?" 

« To which hotd I thought she had better go," 
was the answer. 

** Had she money V* enquired Hunter, eagerly^ 
forgetting that he had been told bow fimily ten- 
dered the captain a sovereign. 

** Had she, indeed, Sir? yes, plenty. | law it 
when she took out her purse with her delicate 
white hand to pay me the patiage-moneyi juat m 
you might do now." 

« What then f about the note V 

" Well, Sir," continued the Captain, in termt 
much too measured to suit the impatience of hit 
medical attendant; "the following day the camt 
down to the quay,-^for I bad got my craft into 
the basin the rooming we arrived— and she 
enquired where the vessel was lying. She found 
it out,-^I wat on deck, and the addressed herself 
to me. I felt interested for the dear girl— aba 
had tuch a lovely tet of teeth— such beautiful 
blue eyes, and such rosy lips, although she wat 
at pale as death." 

"Never mind the description," taid Hunter 
impatiently. 

" And there were teart in those blue eyes," 
continued the captain, growing poetical after hit 
manner—" and thoee cheeks were haggard, and 
those lips quivered. Now, Mr. Hunter, I have 
seen three men washed off the deck of my cutter 
at the same time, during a dreadftil storm ; I 
heard their dying cries, and I remembered at the 
moment that two of tiiem had left wivet and 
orphans destitute, perhaps to want bread: yea. 
Sir, I saw those three snatched away by the dark 
green wave to perish and be devoured by fishes**** 
and then Mr. Hunter, I wat not a£focted, no more 
than you might be if— but no matter; for when 
I remarked thit poor girl, I do really believe a 
drop came into my eyet— in fiaet, I'm certain ture^ 
Sir." 

Here the compassionate captain paused for a 
minute, and Hunter placed bis handkerchief to 
his face, sobbing audibly. The invalid was silent 
no longer than that single minute; be pursued 
his little narrative slowly, and in a solemn voiee, 
as he lay stretched upon his sick bed. 

" I asked her. Sir, what I could do to serve 
her. She handed me a small note, and deshred 
me, while tears fell down her delicate cheek, to 
deliver it at Mrs. Otway's house, and to retire 
immediately, so that no one could quettion me. 
She put a soveieigninto my hand. I lodced at it 
once — for I'm not a rich man. Sir,*— diea I looked 
at her. * Is it not enough t' said shct at inno- 
cently at a lamb might be, while a gentle bluah 
was on her cheek-—* I will give you another; or 
two, if you lik*— stay ;' and she drew forth her 
purse which wat filled with gold— perhapt twenty 
pounds. I could not help gazing on her counte- 
nance more and more, Sur ; so without knowing it 
scarcely, I wuted till the offered me a tecond 
sovereign. Then I gentty took her purse, just at 
you might do that hat there. Sir, and I placed 
both pieces of gold in it again, begging God to 
blesshtf . Yes, Sir, I seldom pray,— I have no time 
—hut I really did pray then and there for God AI- 
mi|;htytoHeMb«r > wftinvaintheprestedtha 
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money upon me. ' Like enough,* thought I, * she 
may want it heraelf ;' — to I was firm ; and having 
promised to execute her commission, we parted." 

^Yes — yes; but you have been to Guernsey 
again since that-^aye you notT' demanded 
Hunter. 

« I have, Sir— to be sure } I come now from the 
voyage to be laid up here in a bed of sickness," 
was me answer. 

'*And did you not see her again ?" asked 
Hunter. 

" No, I did not, Sir. I enquired at Payne's 
hotel, and was told that the young lady had gone 
to reside with a very respectable and worthy 
gentlewoman, who became mightily attached to 
her after a few hours' conversation. Miss Payne 
spoke very high of this charitable individual. I 
should have gone to see if 1 could have done any. 
thing to serve the poor dear girl, but the house is 
at least three miles from St. Pierre- Port; there- 
fore my time would not allow me. That is all I 
know, Sir." ijft^ 

** When do you sail again t" asked Hunter 
abruptly, forgetfiil of the kind captain's illness 
and inability to command his cutter for the pre- 
sent. 

"The vessel. Sir, must go the day after to- 
morrow, whether I am able to attend heri or 
not." 

" Perdition ! not before !" . 

An oath was a rare thing with Hunter : he now 
stood in a meditating mood for some minutes. At 
length he made up his mind to wait as patiently 
as he could till the hour when the ship sailed 
once more; he would then hasten to Guernsey, 
seek out Emily, restore her to her forgiving 
mother, and afterwards pursue her seducer till he 
had avenged her wrongs. 

Let us suppose the intermediate timei from 
the moment of the above ccnversation to that 
when the cutter weighed anchor, to have passed. 
Let us suppose Hunter seated upon the deck, 
watching the green billows, as they rolled along, 
and as the light craft dashed away the spray from 
her bows. 

And here, we may add, as we shall not have 
again occasion to speak of the good-natured captain» 
iSiose place was now temporarily supplied by 
his mate, Uiat he speedily recovered under the 
auspices of soother surgeon, and lived many years 
to command a gallant vessel between Southampton 
and Guernsey. 

After a fiivonrable passage, we find Hunter ar- 
rived at St. Pierre-Porte* and making anxious en- 
quiries at Payne's Hotel concerning Emily. To 
all his questions he received generally satisfactory 
answers: the following is the abstract of the in- 
formation he obtained. 

It appeared that Emily was very wretched, and 
confessed to Miss Payne her real situation ; for she 
found that the sympathy of another female would 
console her. But she had not admitted that she 
bore an illegitimate chUd in her womb. She had 
led the hostess to believe that she had been deserted 
by a worthless husband, and bad sought a peaceM 
asylum in Guernsey. Miss Payne then told the 
unfortunate Emily, that there was a kind lady, re- 
siding about three miles in the country, noted for 
her charitable and benevolent actions. This lady, 
whose name was Pembroke, had been herself much 
tossed upon the wild waves of adversity ; thus, 
aware of misery's aoutest sufferings, she now ex- 



pended the best portion of her competent fortune 
in the amelioration of the condition of those 
around her, who were wretched, and who merited 
assistance. 

Unknown to Emily, whose pride would not 
suffer her to address herself to this said Mrs. 
Pembroke, Miss Payne, in the goodness of her 
heart, wrote a note to the charitable lady; 
and was answered personally by her immediate 
presence at the hotel. She was shown to Emily's 
room ; and a long conversation ensued in private. 
The issue of this interview was, that Mrs. Pem- 
broke took Emily away in her carriage, and had 
detained her at her house in the country ever 
since, treating the afflicted one as her own child, 
and with all possible indulgence. 

But before Mrs. Pembroke left the hotel, it may 
be as well to observe that she made a handsome 
present to Miss Payne for her kindness to Emily, 
and whispered in the good hostess's ear these 
words — " I have long known by name the family 
of this young lady, and am glad to be blessed 
with an opportunity of rendering any of its 
members a service." . 

Such were the news that dissipated a portion of 
Hunter's fears for Emily, on his arrival in 
Guernsey. . Notwithstanding his impatience to 
have an interview with the unfortunate victim of 
Arnold's infidelity and lust, — notwithstanding his 
desire to have an opportunity of assuring her of 
her mother's forgiveness, which he would pledge 
himself to obtain, — and notwithstanding his hatte 
to give her consolation, his good sense told him 
that in her situation too sudden a surprise might 
be attended with injurious consequences: — he 
therefore sate down, and in terms of brotherly 
affection— >vrithout a syllable of reproach, but with 
many of sympathy and friendship— he apprised 
her of his arrival, of the singular manner in which 
he had discovered her abode-*and of his intention 
to visit her on the following day ; thus allowing 
her time to collect her coiurage and mental energies 
to support the meeting— a meeting that Hunter 
knew would awake all her bitterest and tenderest 
feelings ! 

The letter was duly conveyed to the dwelling of 
Mrs. Pembroke in the country, whither we shall 
now conduct our readers. 

The house was neatiy situated in about the 
centre of the island, three miles from St. Pierre- 
Porty and was surrounded by a plcssant grove in 
summer : but of course, at the season of which we 
write, the trees were sombre and leafless. 

Emily was seated in her bed-chamber, pondering 
on her very woful condition. 

In Mrs. Pembroke she had found not only a 
sincere friend, but also a confidant. To her she 
had told all her melancholy story, and had excited, 
by some means or another, the liveliest interest in 
that lady's bosom. Without ever alluding to the 
frailty of her protegSef Mrs. Pembroke had con- 
soled, and had comforted her : for she herself vras 
acquainted with adversity! She had married un* 
happily — ^had been treated with tiie most cruel se» 
verity by an unfeeling husband in England, because 
she presented him with no heir: — ^he had squan- 
dered the greater portion of the fortune she had 
brought him, and at length actually struck her. 
A separation was mutually agreed upon — a con- 
siderable sum of money, enough to product a 
more than easy income, was made over to her out 
of the wrecks of her husband's coffees : and on this 




uving isinmed aaolher aime, aba had llTed re- 

(pected and lranquill> in the island of Ousmaef 
(TCT rince the above nuntioned sepatation. 

All around loved her ; ahe mingled, nalnhh- 
atatiding, very little iti aociely: and when she 
-'=1, lier tnaDDcra were thaie of an accompliihed 

i elegant lady, evidently well acquainted with 

the eliqmile to ba observed in the moat, 

fiuhionable circlu. In peraon ahe waa that 

th ia called a fine woman i her age was only 

thirty-five or thirtjr.aix i but care had atampcd 

many pTemalure wrinklea on her brow. 

Such waa the individual with vhatn Emily 
had found Bu uflum, and in whom a mother. 

During the abort time ahe bad been there, 
Evny attention was ahown lierj Mra. Pembroke 
even itooped la a (alaebood, rather than illon 
her domaatfca id imagine that Emilf borE, un- 
married,. B child in her boaam. The poor 
girl WM contidered an unforioaate wib deaertcd 
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by her huahandi and thua ahe Mmmanded t 

And now came aomevhat to disturb the t» 
qnillity in which ihe had paaaed her time at tha 
houae at Wn. Pembroke. We mean the letter dI 
Hunter. Shedreaded tomeetbim: — he,wbobtd 
conaidered her chaate and pure, — who had called 
her hia friend, liis aiiter, — would be not apurn 
her from him t 

Such at firjt were her id eta : but a aecond >. 
ference to the note convincsd her that on (hia brad 
she had nothing to fear. Still ihe dreaded ai 
fearfai news concerning her moiber, AcauitoiiL.., 
even in the abort lime ahe bad been at (he dwell- 
ing of the charitable Mrs. Pembroke, to revea" 
that lady all her most aecret thoughta, she i 
hurried to show her the letter, and request 
maternal advice ; for as a daughter was she a 
lidered by her whose couniels she at preaeat 
■ought and required. 
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** My dear child," said Mrs. Pembroke, em- 
bracing Emily with affectionate warmth, " you 
must see this young man. His letter expresses 
sentiments of friendship that will not allow him 
to upbraid or reproach you. Compose yourself 
-—I will be present at first to give you courage : 
and remember, dear girl, that whatever may 
happen, you have always an asylum here at your 
command. You shall be mine own adopted 
daughter !" 

Emily answered only with tears— her heart waa 
too full to allow her to speak. 
; Mrs. Pembroke proceeded :— 

"Perhaps he may succeed in obtaining your 
mother's pardon. It is evident by his letter that 
nothing very alarming has occurred with your 
parent or sister." 

This assurance imparted comfort to the af- 
flicted girl. 

"From what we may judge in his letter," con- 
tinued Mrs. Pembroke, '* this Mr. Hunter appears 
a young man of acute feelings, and of a noble 
mind: he says everything to console you, dear 
Emily, and nothing to afflict your already too 
much lacerated heaft Such is not always the 
way of the world. 1 have been frequently re- 
proached by my husband for the roost trivial 
faults-— aye, and even beaten 1 But I will not up- 
braid him behind his back ; may he be happy ! 
may he be prosperous ! and may be one day re- 
collect her whom he has so severely treated 1" 

Here Mrs. Pembroke's tears flowed copiously, 
and were mingled with those of Emily. 

Both sate silent for some miuutes, and then re- 
newed their conversation : but we shall not in- 
trude more of it upon the patience of the gentle 
reader, whose complaisance, wc may flatter our- 
selves, is not too frequently taxed with useless di« 
gressions nor elaborate discusfions. 

At twelve o'clock a chaise atopped before the 
house, and Hunter was shown into the drawing- 
room, where Emily and Mrs. Ft mbroke awaited 
his arrival. 

I The moment he entered the apartment, hi 
stood still an instant. Overpowered by noticing 
> the alteration in Emily's countenance : she sate 
motionless upon the sofa : then, as it were me- 
chanically, they precipitated themselves into each 
others arms. Start not, reader — 'twas the chaste 
embrace of friendship, and was long, and was af- 
fecting. Mrs. Pembroke shed tears in unison 
with the youthful pair before her — and those tears 
were poured profusediy. Presently all were re- 
stored to calmness ; but no one spoke for some 
minutes. 

The silence was broken by Hunter. 

" Emily,' » said he, " you did not think I could 
come hither to say a single word of reproach : I 
came to assure you of a tender mother's forgive- 
ness, and 1 the instrument: — yes — to convince 
you of my influence to procure it— of my deter- 
mination " He stopped — for he was about 

to say "of avenging all the wrongs you have re- 
ceived at the hands of Arnold." 

•* You, who were always my friend, Henry," 
cried the poor girl, in a voice nearly suffocated 
with internal woe, and with weeping — " you see 
the shame to which I am reduced !" 

" Emily, I do not say you are to blame so much 
**•! do not say you have committed so great a 
<irime !" exclaimed the enthusiastic young man, 
clasping hishands together, and pressing them upon 



his bosom. ** You were triumphed over by a vil- 
lain's wiles— you were grossly deceived by a de- 
liberately-acting miscreant— a wretch unworthy 
to exist and to pollute the pure air of heaven 
with his blasting breath: in mine eyes you are 
not so guilty as a severe world would unextenu- 
atingly deem you." 

« Generous youth, you think as I do," cried 
Mrs. Pembroke fervently. 

" No— Emily— you are not so guilty, I must 
repeat it: and let mc now tell you a secret I 
have hitherto kept in my own breast. When, 
eighteen months ago« you were first staying with 
your aunt, I loved you ; you went away— 1 had 
divined by certain expressions of your'a that your 
heart was another's ; look to what I am reduced ! 
YeS'-I— 'Cisi that loved you— that would have 
made yo« my wife— that would have cherished — 
that would have dosted on youl This malady, 
that burns my brain, and preys upon my viuls — 
this internal flame, never quenched— never to be 
quenched-— «roso from love for you-— irom diaap* 
pointmtnt— from despair 1" 

And Hunter struck his forehead forcibly with 
his open hand* 

" O God l—«iid you love me 1 what have I 
not lost ?" was all Emily uttered : she fell sense- 
less on the sofa, and was with difficulty recovered, 
while Mrs. Pembroke and Hunter were nearly 
distracted. 

" It is true," continued Hunter, when Emily 
was again in a state to attend to his words — " it 
is true that I have been a victim to my love for 
you : it is true that my health — my happiness — 
my repose are gone— >that my life is abridged— 
that all for me is dark and gloomy — that an in- 
cessant gnawing at my most vital parts perpe- 
tually warns me of my quickly approximating end, 
—that, whether on my feverish couch, or abroad 
in the open streets, a certain indescribable rest- 
lessness — a weariness— an oppression which day 
and night is equally wretched— all this—all this 
—aye, more than you can fancy, or I express- 
all— all have I suffered— all undergone ! But I 
can perhaps bear more, if more of misery be in 
store for me; — and yet my cup is brimming 
already — it is nigh to run over ! However, let 
me not distress you wiih my gtiefs — or with my 
loves ; let me talk on your affairs — for they re- 
quire judgment to direct them !" 

Another pause ensued — terrible were the 
thoughts of all present. Emily at last ventured 
to ask concerning her mother ; hitherto fear had 

Prevented her. Great was her relief, when 
[unter gave such replies as made her understand 
that pardon was to be obtained ; and that Mrs. 
Crawford would forget all, in receiving her 
daughter to her bosom. 

Mrs. Pembroke, in the course of the long con- 
versation that took place on this memorable 
morning, informed Hunter of her determination 
to act a mother's part to Emily, so long as the 
oppressed girl should require a mother's care. 

After expressions of gratitude and thanks on 
the part of Miss Crawford, it was agreed (now 
that Hunter was convinced of her sarety, and as 
the time approached for her to become a parent) 
that Emily should stay with Mrs. Pembroke, at 
all events for the present, and that Hunter should, 
on his road to London, whither he declared his 
intention to proceed forthwith, prepare the way 
for her mother's forgiveness of her frailty : and 
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on this head, the ezoellent young man not only 
pledged himself to succeed, bnt also to make 
Mrs. Crawford herself write to her penitent 
daughter. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

And ivhile a sleep profound his eye-lids sealed, 
He spoke, and all his villainy revealed. 

Anmpmoiti, 

Crawford was sitting one morning in a melan- 
choly mood, in the handsomely fitted up library 
of his abode, — pondering upon the implacable 
hatieJ with which Sophia Maxwell continued to 
pursue him,— when his gloomy reverie was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of no less a person than 
the Honourable Mr. Stewart, the elder brother 
of Catherine's lover, and heir-apparent to Lord 
Fanmore, as the reader may remember. 

Great was the astonishment of Crawford at 
receiving this visit. He called to his recollection 
the overbearing and haughty behaviour of the 
ill-favoured scion of a noble house, on a former 
occasion ; he therefore prepared to give him no 
very flattering welcome. Besides, the painful 
nature of his reverie had not encouraged in 
James's breast the best humour in the world ; a 
combination of events and reflections had soured 
bis temper, and contracted his countenance into 
frowns. 

^ Mr. Stewart was.however, by no means abashed, 
but addressed the youth with an excess of polite- 
ness, amounting to familiarity, and quite different 
from his former conduct. 

" I have called, my dear Sir, upon a most im- 
portant matter," commenced Mr. Stewart, after 
the usual compliments had been exchanged : but 
the matter, as it eventually appeared, if it had no 
sinister design, was not in itself so imporUnt as 
the visitor apparently considered it to be. 

James appeared to listen very attentively, mar- 
velling what the said important matter could 
possibly be. 

•* My brother is, as it were, engaged to your 
sister: is it not so, my dear Sir?" 

" I am led td believe the fact," was the reply. 

" And, perhaps, you may consider my request 
excessively strange— that is, rather extraordi- 
nary ; but, the truth is— I have a great desire to 
see my future sister-in-law!" 

"Not at all strange, Mr. Stewart. I should 
fancy your brother would willingly introduce you 
to my mother, and her daughter : if it be for my 
consent that you wait, it is ireely given," returned 
Crawford. 

«• Jt is not for your consent exactly that I have 
addressed myself to you : but, between ourselves, 
I and the Captain are not on the best of terms in 
the world ; and I would not condescend to ask 
him such a favour. If, under these circumstances, 
you will have the goodness to drive with me to 
your mother's residence, on an early day, I shall 
be infinitely obliged." 

And having achieved this speech, the conceited 
heir to Lord Fanmore passed his hand through 
his horrible hair, while he affected a delicious 
smile, which was nevertheless more like the grin 
of a baboon. 

Crawforil, Who was sufficiently experienced in 
the machinations of dejigning men, to see that 
some sinister view was entertained by Mr. 
Stewart with regard to the marriage between the 
Capiam and the beautiful Catherine,— Crawford 
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revolved in his mind the advantages that might 
accrue to him by an intimacy with the elder ion of 
Lord Fanmore ; he thereby saw a passport to the 
most select circles of fashion,— and an introduc- 
tion, perhaps, even to those aristocratic soireet, 
which nothing but rank must hope to be admitted 
to, unless by the possession of powerful interest. 
Crawford saw all this; and regardless of his 
family, he determined to grant the favour which 
Mr. Stewart had demanded of hira. 

Only intent upon his own welfare, his own 
aggrandizement, and the gratification of all his 
desires, Crawford felt but little for the peace and 
tranquillity of his mother — a name, that once had 
magical influence over his mind; — and he cared 
probably much less for the happiness of his sisftr. 
Several days had now passed since he knew 
they had returned to the cottage after their trip 
to Southampton; and he proposed to -call on 
them the following morning. To thi« Mr. 
Stewart assented with evident pleasure depicted 
upon his features; then, having arranged the 
exact hour, mode of conveyance, &c. &c., thete 
two worthy individuals parted, the best friends in 
the world — one delighted with the success his 
visit had attained — the other equally satisfied 
on account of the acquaintance he had thus 
secured. 

In the meantime, let us examine the motives, 
that induced the Honourable Mr. Stewart so ar- 
dently to desire the personal knowledge of Mrs. 
Crawford and Catherine ; or, more correctl 
speaking, of the latter. 

As long as only Captain Stewart called at the 
cottage, Arnold did nut hurry himself to raise 
any impediment to the anticipated matrimonial 
project. At first he was alarmed that a con- 
course of visitors might flock thither; for as he 
was obliged to present himself occasionally at the 
humble dwelling, he would have run much risk ol 
meeting individuals, whom he would there wish to 
avoid. Bnt when he saw that the Crawfords were 
merely accustomed to receive the visits of Cathe- 
rine's lover, he delayed his nefarious plans for pre- 
venting the union ; for he was always enabled to 
ascertain when the young officer was in town, and 
take those opportunities of riding down to Bag- 
shot ; indeed, the few visits he had paid to the 
cottage, since James commenced the present 
schemes of imposture, were so arranged. 

It may hence seem surprising that Arnold should 
desire eventually to blast the felicity of two affec- 
tionate lovers, since their attachment did not in- 
terfere with him. Bnt Arnold had material 
reaaons for putting insurmountable obstacles in 
the way of that marriage. His disposition v^as, 
if possible, more vindictive than il was hypocri- 
tical and cruel. Under the mask of friendship 
for the Crawfords, he had deadly intentions of 
vengeance and ruin. He was not satisfied with 
having seduced the elder daughter; he was not 
contented with having brought the son into the 
lowest abyss of vice and moral turpitude : but he 
was resolved efTeotually to destroy the peace of 
mind of all the family. Bearing also a deep 
grudge against Stewart, and jea'ous of the happi- 
ness which those whom he hated enjoyed, he 
loa'hed the thought of Catherine's fine prospects 
and the comibrt she might be to her mother. 

We have however found that Arnold has hitherto 
remained quiet, and has allowed the acquaintance 
between the young people to proceed smoothly, 
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and without molestation. Now he learnt, by 
means of Crawford, that Emily bad disappeared ; 
and it was with fiendish glee that he pondered 
on what must be the state of Mrs. Crawford's 
feelings, now that her elder daughter was lost; 
for he did not know that the poor afflicted mother 
was acquainted with Emily's disgrace, nor with 
the name of its author ; inasmuch as Crawford, 
it may be remembered, was himself ignorant on 
these two points. The idea of that parent's agony 
gave joy to the ferocious ruffian, and fixed his re- 
solutions of hastening the sum of her misery by 
another blow. 

Never deficient in invention and subtle design, 
a few minutes' reflection told him that the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Stewart abominated the match which 
bis brother was about to conclude in five or six 
montiis, as derogatory to the rank and to the conse- 
quence of the Fanmore family. He therefore 
sought an interview with the said Mr. Stewart, on 
some pretence or another ; gave a most enchanting 
description of the beauties of Catherine, and^con- 
cluded by hinting "that such a girl was much 
more adapted to l^ the mistress of a nobleman's 
elder son. than the wife of the younger." 

Mr. Stewart, filled with these pernicious ideas, 
and puffed up with vanity, actually made up his 
mind to dazzle Catherine by means of his rank, 
his prospects, and his promises, and thus seduce 
her from the paths of virtue ;— «o that two impor- 
tant ends would be gained ; he would effectually 
prevent the obnoxious matrimonial scheme, and 
would be enabled to exult over his brother in 
having succeeded in carrying off so rich a prize— 
an event which bis unboundeid self-conceit deemed 
certain. This wild plan is not to be wondered at, 
when we consider the extreme pride which governed 
the heart of him who formed it. The reader may 
therefore now perceive that the above-mentioned 
visit was paid to James, in order to secure means 
for the immediate prosecution of the scheme Mr. 
Stewart had devised. Thus Arnold — the crafty 
designing villain— possessed that sagacity which 
knew full well how to make tools and convenient 
instruments of all those who were best adapted to 
further his nefarious devices. 

According to appointment, on the following 
morning Mr. Stewart drove up to Crawford's door 
in a handsome travelling carriage, and called for 
the brother of her whom he intended so coolly and 
so deliberately to ruin. Mrs. Crawford wondered 
to see the equipage stop at the gate ; for it was 
different from ei&er that of Lord Fanmore, or 
that of Captain Stewart. But her astonishment 
was redoubled, when her son, accompanied by a 
person she had never before seen, stepped out of 
the vehicle, and walked hastily up the little garden 
that led to the house. 

The meeting with James was truly affecting on 
the part of Mrs. Crawford and Catherine. They 
covered him with kisses, embraced him a hundred 
times, forgetful of a stranger's presence ; and they 
shed tears, for they thought how happy Emily 
might have been, had she participated in the 
pleasure of the interview ! The youthful hypo- 
crite was not at a loss for a few tears himself : 
these proofs of affection, as his mother and sister 
deemed them, were nigh at hand, when occasion 
required them to flow. 

Mr. Stewart was now presented ; and several . 
apologies were made by Mrs. Crawford for not 



having before noticed the honour that was done 
them. Presently all were comfortably seated; 
and then Mr. Stewart had time to examine the 
heavenly creature opposite to him. 

Never had he seen such a combination of 
beauties— such fisultless charms. He saw in 
Catherine a perfect angel, and his desires were 
immediately kindled with renewed flame. He was, 
however, cautious not to terrify her by gazing too 
long, or too rudely, and thus attract the notice of 
her mother. In a verbose and deceitful speech, 
he congratulated himself on the supreme satisfac- 
tion which he should experience, when he could 
call Catherine his sister-in-law ; and this brought 
a blush into the lovely girl's cheek, which rendeicd 
her for the moment more attractive. 

" You may consider it strange, madam," said he 
addressing Mrs. Crawford, " that I have not done 
myself the honour of calling on you before ; but 
the fact is, that my father— madam— till the year 
should be expired — had enjoined— that is — bad 
hinted, you know " 

** No apology is necessary, I assure you, Sir," 
returned Mrs. Crawford, comprehending the na- 
ture of her visitor's excuse, and believing it to be 
strictly correct. 

Lord Fanmore, however, had said no audi 
thing. 

A few unimpoitant observations supceeded. 
Happily for Mr. Stewart's comfort, his brother 
did not arrive all day, being engaged on militaiy 
duties ; he and Crawford stayed to dinner, made 
up their minds to sleep that nigbi at Bagshot, and 
return to London the foUawing day. The evening 
passed away agreeably ; the carriage, which had 
been sent to Uie above-named town, arrived t) 
fetch the two gentlemen; and in one half hour 
they were seated before a cheerful fire in the 
hotel at Bagshot—the same hotel were Riving- 
stone had once put up. A conversation of but 
little importance whiled away a couple of hours, 
with the help of supper, and some good wine; 
after which they retir^ to their respective cham- 
bers. 

The interview with his fond and deceived 
mother somewhat touched Crawford's heart. 
Despite of his dangerous advances on the road of 
crime,^-still the reminiscence of the milestone — 
that fatal mark of a bloody deed— ever awoke 
unutterable feelings in the breast of the impostor. 
That deed— a deed at which the vilest ruffian would 
have trembled — now agitated bis mind, and 
chased slumber away from his eyes* In vain he 
closed them— that day he had seen the milestone; 
and now his mental vision beheld on every side a 
fearful picture stamped with indelible colours. 

At lengtii a feverish sleep visited his eyes ; but 
horrible dreams oppressed him. 

Mr. Stewart reposed in a contiguous apartment, 
and was enjoying a sound repose, when suddenly a 
loud exclamation in the next chamber awoke him. 
He hurried on a dressing-gown, seized a light, 
and hastened into Crawford's room. On his en- 
trance he saw that James was labouring under a 
violent night- mare. Running to the bed-side to 
awaken liim, what was his astonishment when 
certain expressions, uttered wildly by Crawford in 
his sleep, revealed to him a secret he never could 
have suspected. Astounded by the sudden con- 
viction that now burst upon him, Mr. Stewart 
stood a moment speechless— powerless : then, in 




another instant he recorered hii presence of mmd, 
and gave Crawford a gentle shake. James awoke 
with a start, and opened his eyes to meet those of 
Mr. Stewart. 

'* Yon were crying so loudly in your sleep," 
said Stewart, " that I thought I had better ** 

"Indeed! was I talking?*' enquired James, 
with anxiety depicted on his countcsiance ; for he 
recollected the dream, and shuddered lest he had 
bertayed the most important of secrets. 

'* Yes— -you were only speaking of your affairs 
— that's all!" replied Mr. Stewart, wiih a signifi- 
cant smile. "But 1 must retire to rest: to- 
morrow we will converse on many matters," he 
added, an expression of triumph and malignity 
distorting his features. 

Crawford understood the cause of that emotion 
too well ; and his heart sank within him. 

Mr. Stewart bade him a good-night, and once 
more sought his couch, saying to himself, as he 
closed his eyes, '* Accident has placed the brother 
in my power ; and the sister shall be yielded— 
aye, forced to my arms !'* 

«:{:** ife * 4i 
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On the following morning Mr. Stewart and 
James Crawford bad a long and private conver- 
sation together, before they returned to London ; 
and the young man found that the secret of his 
imposture was now known to another ^ besides the 
imphicable Sophia Maxwell I 

CHAPTER XXXVf. 

There is no trust, 
No faith, no honesty in men : all perjured, 
All fursworn, all naught, all dissemblers. 

SUAKSFEARX. 

Again was Crawford seated mournfully in his 
library — a few days after the visit to Bag^hot, — 
and again was his dreadful meditation interrupted 
by the entrance of the Honourable Mr. Stewart. 

A deep blush crimsoned Crawford's cheek, 
and his manner was confused, as the vistor made 
his appearance. 

" My dear Crawford,'' said Stewart, " you know 
I promised to keep most inviolably yjur secret ; 
but I told you there was a condition I should 
shortly name — a condition, which it lies chiefly 
in your power to fulfil— and that fulfilment will 
alone seal my lips.'' 

•* I must submit to every thing," said Crawford 
despairingly ; 'M could not at present endure an 
exposure. That I must l)e detected at last, how- 
ever, is but too certain ; still, like a man condemned 
to death, let me procrastinate the dread — the most 
ignominious catastrophe as long as possible.'* 

'* And would you even sacrifice the honour of 
your nearest and dearest relatives to save your 
own ? Would you cast a stigma upon one of your 
family's members, in order to preserve your own 
character apparently unblemished—apparently 
pure and untainted V* demanded Stewart. 

** I would — I must—I have no alternative — no 
other resource. O God! to what a condition 
am I reduced !-— and yet I dare not retrograde — I 
dare not refuse to commit a hundred new crimes !'' 
cried Crawford, wildly. 

'* Then, to retain your character, you must act 
as I direct you," said Stewart *' On that condition 
alone, I will pledge myself in the most solemn, 
in the most binding manner not to betray you. 



Nay— more ! only gratify me in what I am about 
to demand," continued Mr. Stewart with renewed 
emphasis, "and I will make you my most inti- 
mate friend before the world-i-1 will introduce you 
to the most select society; and when at last your 
— your impo8tnre,~pardon the word,— is disco- 
vered, I can say that you were a good-hearted 
fellow, and that 1 was deceived as well as the 
rest" 

" Speak ! you will astonish me much less than 
perhaps you imagine; for my soul is 'vanxtA to 
guilt !" said James, in a low, hollow tone. 

The wretched Crawford, dazzled by ambition, 
had made up his mind to sacrifice every thing, 
rather than resign the enjoyments of the golden 
har\'ests he was reaping, one moment before de- 
tection was inevitable. 

Stewart allowed him a few moments for reflection, 
and then proceeded to unfold his damnable plot 

** Crawford," said he, " I love your sister !" 

** Or rather you desire her," returned James, 
having already penetrated into the thoughts 
of his visitor. 

" And at your hands I expect assistance in fur- 
therance of " 

** Say no more ; it shall be done !" interrupted 
Crawfonl, in a hollow voice, which desperation 
robbed of its usual tone. *'*Say no more: to- 
morrow my mother and Catherine shall be here, 
but you ask me a dreadful price, Stewart ! How- 
ever, my part of the business will be speedily 
settled — 'tis for you to manage the rest ; my 
mother never can suspect that i was an accessory 
— do you comprehend me ?" 

*• Perfectly. Leave me the opportunity — that 
is all I require. Shall you go yourself to Bagshot 
to-d£y to letch them hither to-morrow ?" enquired 
Stewart. 

** Yes,— in a couple of hours I shall depart," 
responded James. *< And, Oh ! God knows, I de- 
serve all your mercy," he added, with a bitter 
smile ; *' for 1 am about to make myself a greater 
villain than ever I thought it possible to become. 
However— >for me the future may yet be favourable, 
though embittered by awful reminiscences !" 

The two wretches now separated ; and, accord- 
ing to the promise given by Crawford, his 
mother and Catherine were next day located in 
Conduit Street. 

Nothing could exceed the pleasure of Mr. 
Stewart. Fortunately, his brother — for wicked 
designs often meet with encouragement, arising 
from accidental circumstances— was so particularly 
engaged by military duties at Hounslow, that he 
was not likely to be in town for a week, within 
which time the sanguine son of Lord Fanmore 
flattered himself he should have accomplished 
his heinous purpose ; for he was vain enough to 
believe that a single opportunity was almost suffi- 
cient for him to dazzle Catherine by promises, 
and bring her to his arms. He even thought that 
she would certainly rather be his mistress, than 
the Captain's bride 1 

On the same day that the ladies arrived in Lon- 
don, Mr. Stewart called, as if by accident, and 
paid a long visit, during which he behaved as a 
gentleman ought to conduct himself. The next 
day his visit was somewhat longer still ; and as 
Mrs. Crawford considered it complimentary, James 
requested him to stay to dinner, and pass the 
evening with them. 
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Next day Jamet, who hid reoeitred a hint from him 
for whom heaetoally pandered to yield np his own 
siater, took his mother for a ride in his cabriolet, 
and contrived to waste a conple of hours by stop- 
ping at various shops, giving his orders, and pur- 
chasing little presents lor the unsuspectmg Cathe- 
rine. 

"To-morrow," said he, as they were returning 
home, " it shall be Kate*s turn to accompany me. ' 

*' Poor girl — I am afraid we have Idt her too 
long already," exclaimed Mrs. Crawford, as, on 
reference to her son's watch, she discovered the 
time they had been absent. 

Bat in the interim what had passed ? As soon 
as her mother and brother had departed, Catherine 
sate down and amused herself with her needle- work 
for a quarter of an hour, or twenty minuies, dur- 
ing which she thought of her lover. Then her ideas 
dwelt upon the disappearance of her poor sister, and 
tears came into her eyes. Suddenly the door opened, 
and Mr. Stewart stood before her. Annoyed at 
being thus discovered a prey to affliction, she hastily 
wiped her eyes, and greeted the visitor with all the 
modest warmth she would naturally show to the 
brother of her destined husband. He noticed the 
traces of her tears, and tenderly inquired the reason, 
still retaining the hand she had extended to him. 
Evading a direct 'answer, she stammered some 
excuse, and gently withdrew her hand : but the 
touch had thrilled through the veins of Mr. Stewart. 
They then both sate dofm, he drawhig his chair 
someivhat closer to Catherine's than was necessary. 
But, of course, not suspecting his vile intentions, 
she felt no alarm-*a slight embarrassment alone 
affected her. 

" I am afraid, Catherine,*' said he— ^this was the 
first time he had called her by her Christian name, 
and she blushed deeply : ** and still,'' continued the 
affected young man, " I need scarcely be afraid 
that I intrude, as we are not altogether strangers 
to each other, the intentions of my brother being 
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•* Indeed, Sir. " returned Catherine, "I 
sorry you should have found me weeping ; certain 
circumstances at the moment you entered, were 
present to my memory, and I could not help shed- 
ding tears." 

** And can such a charming creature as yourself 
have cause for grief ?" asked Mr. Stewart, affect- 
ing a consolatory tone. 
I *' Where is there a hearfc that has not known it. 
Sir ?" said Catherine, blushing deeply, and feeling 
annoyed at the compliment he paid her. 

" For myself" said the wily Mr. Stewairt ; " I 
am happy — happy as a King — and why ? because 
I have wealth, much more than my brother — I 
have a prospect of a title, he has none— >I am 
regarded as the heir of a noble house — he is naught 
but an officer in the army, dependent on the ca- 
prices of a father for nearly all his income : that 
is not the case with me— -I am differently situa- 
ted." 

Catherine thought within herself that these 
remarks might have been spired ; she nevertheless 
said nothing. 

The other proceeded. 

*• Therefore, you see, my dear girl, I have it in my 
power to make happy some other individual-— some 
charming girl, who would share my prosperity — 
who would partake of my wealth— my expected 
honours—-" 



" Are yoti about to be manM alao, 8lr ?" on- 
quired Catherine, with all tiio aimpUflity of her 
nature. 

**1 marry yet «#hi1e! oh! no, dew CatherhM 
—never, when my heart is full of your image — 
love scorns the ties of priestcraft, and ceremonial 
rites. Ah ! let me throw myself at your feet — 
let me kiss that hand — let me dp ^ delidons 
sweet s " 

And, with the most consummate uMolence, miting 
the action to the word, he threw himself before 
her, seixed her delicate hand, and covered it with 
his odious kisses, 

So stupified, so astonished was she at the energy 
of his language, and the sudden impetuosity, or 
rather grossness of his behaviour, that she sat 
powerless for more than a minute : then, collecting 
her scattered ideas, she pushed him from her, with- 
drew her hand, and turning a look of contempt 
upon him, while tears gathered in her eyes, she 
rushed towards the door. 

He sprang to his feet, and seised her by the arm. 
A violent scream escap^ her— the door burst open 
— and Henry Hunter darted into the room. 

Weak though he were fiom continued illness 
and sorrow, yet with gigantic force he laid hold 
upon the wretched profligate, and hurkd him to 
the ground, from whence he rose slowly, all hell 
mustering in his bosom. 

We have before said that he was a notorious 
duellist, and no coward. In a minute he recovered 
breath, and drawing a small case from his pocket, 
threw his card on the table. 

** You shall hear from me agam, Sir," cried he, 
his voice almost choked with wrath, as be pointed 
to bis name, and addressed Mr. Hunter, who was 
occupied in reassuring Catherine of her safety. 

Meeting with no reply, and stung with disap- 
pointment, as well as by vexation, Mr. Stewart 
rushed out of the room, and quitted the house. 

In half an hour, Mrs. Crawford and James 
returned, llie former was almost wild when she 
heard the treatment her daughter had experienced; 
the latter affected an excess of indignatioa ; but his 
real internal feelings wero terrible 1 

When all had partially recovered their usual 
equanimity of temper, Catherine related what had 
passed, to the astonishment of Hunter and Mrs. 
Crawford, who, experienced though they were in 
the ways of the world; could not conceive that so 
much villainy lurked in the breast of the brother 
of him to whom Catherine was engaged. After 
numberless comments upon the subject, Hunter 
requested a private conversation with Mrs. Craw- 
ford — a request which was immediately granted. 

When they were alone together in another apart- 
ment, the young surgeon unfolded all that had 
happened since he last saw her. Nor was he dis- 
appointed in his anticipations of procuring pardon 
for the afflicted and penitent wanderer. The 
delighted mother, forgettmg her daughter's shame, 
and only bent on recovering her once more, imme- 
diately wrote a long letter to Emily, informing her 
of her entiro forgiveness. It was then arranged, 
that as Emily would shortly become a mother, she 
should remain with Mrs. Pembroke yet awhile, and 
that Mrs Crawford should hasten to Guernsey, as 
soon as she could proikire a comfortable residence 
for Catherine in a respectable family during her 
absence. 
" For, James," said Mrs. Crawford, ** is ao- 
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cnttomed to recieve namberlefls Tifiton and young 
men at his house, and it would scarcely be decent 
for her to stay with him ;— witness the event of 
this morning ! Nor can my daughter accompany me 
to 6uemsey» Mr. Hunter; for 1 do not wish either 
her or James to be informed of their sister's dis- 
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grace 

James and Catherine were, nevertheless, made 
acquainted with the fact that £mily was safe, that 
she was then living in Guernsey, and that Mrs. 
Crawford was going thither to see her : but neither 
questioned their mother as to particulars,— the 
former being callous as to his fomily's welfare; 
the other accustomed to hear all her fond parent 
might chose to tell her, and to seek by interroga- 
tion for no more. We may readily suppose the 
delight of the amiable Catherine, and the feigned 
joy of Crawford. We say feigned, because he 
cared nothing about the matter— so reckless was 
be of a sister's felicity— so disappointed was he 
at the result of Mr. Stewart's attack upon the in- 
, nocent Catherine, 

Crawford presently sought an opportunity of 
speaking to Hunter alone. 

*<This must be arranged," said James, assum- 
ing a determined and resolute air, and alluding to 
ySr. Stewart's affair with Catherine. 

'* Yes : and it rests with you to bring the vil- 
lain to an account," returned Hunter, not willing 
to risk his own life immediately, as he had made 
up his mind to avenge the wrongs of Emily in 
the blood of Arnold, or else die himself in the 
attempt. 

** You are right,'' said James, his heart sinkmg 
within him— not from fear for his life, but through 
dread of an exposure at the hands of Mr. 
Stewart. 

*'This evening, or to-morrow Aoming early, 
will be time enough for me to bear the message— 
unless you have another friend——*' began the 
young surgeon. 

'* None more fitting than yourself. I assure 
you, though our aoquaintanoe has not been of 
more than a few hours' duntion— yet your kind- 
ness to my mother— for J have heard how you in- 
terested yourself——" 

** I require no thanks, Mr. Crawford,*' iuter- 
mpted Hunter* " And now let us return to the 
ladies, who must not be permitted to imagine that 
a hostile meeting is intended 1" 

The long conversations and disclosures which 
had taken place since the d^artnre of Mr. Stewart, 
had occupied so much time, that it was now six 
o'clock in the evening, and dinner was announced. 
But the meal passed almost untouched. 

Hunter took his leave at an early hour, and re- 
turned to the hotel where he was staying. 

And now let us relate what took place that 
night at the house of Lord Fanmore. What were 
the feelings of the Honourable Mr. Stewart ? 

Never was pride so humbled,— never was vex- 
ation more acute than in the bosom of this young 
man. He had hurried home to his apartment, 
and had paced the chamber m a frensy of mingled 
resentment and disappointment, and then in deep 
humiliation. 

" What !" thought he— <* to be thus spumed by 
a low-bred girl ? Good God I that I should have 
lived to see this day 1 But I will be revenged ; 
for I will expose her brother to the world, and 
break her heart in the general crash !" 



Such were his ideas, when suddenly he re. 
solved to wait till he saw Crawford onoe more, 
and consult with him upon the best means to 
be pursued for the possession of his sister. He 
saw that force, and not promises— or that intimi. 
dation at least would be necessary ; but his mind 
was worked up to that point at which he cared not 
what he did to succeed in the object of his pur- 
suit, so long as his vindictive feelings were ap- 
peased by her disgrace. With regard to Hunter, 
Stewart made avow to call him out the following 
day. 

But in the midst of his reflections would come 
the damning conviction that he had been rejected 
— hii promkes disregarded— and his suit refused 
by a needy girl,— that a stranger's hand had hurled 
him to the ground— and that a stranger's hand 
had interrupted him when, perhaps, another mi- 
nute might have completed his victory. All this 
came rushing to his memory— and he grew nearly 
distracted. 

It was late when he retired to rest ;— but that 
rest was eternal I 

The violence of agitating passions produced 
apoplexy ; and when the grey dawn of a wintry 
morning at length streamed in at his window, and 
his valet entered the chamber at the usual hoiu:, 
he found his master a corpse ! 

And it was thus that Lord Fanmore's eldest 
son ended his days— and his ashes were deposited 
in the tomb of his forefathers. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Deeper and deeper grow the shades of guilt- 
More complex too becomes the woof of crime- 
Till murderous thoughts assume defined shapes. 

Jnonynume* 

It may be that the reader feels we have too long 
neglected Sophia Maxwell, growing rapidly, as 
she was doings, upon our sympathies. The Cur- 
rent of the other portion of our story however, 
has so swollen upon us, — the condition of the 
characters has gathered such a depth and urgency, 
and the denouement becomes so pregnant of 
grave issues, each of which, too, may one day or 
another come nearly home to the experience of 
almost every person in this age of commingled, 
endlessly ramified, and absorbing interests — that 
it is impossible to grasp the case of each of the 
actors at the same moment, or to keep the whole 
with an adequate care constantly before the reader. 
It is good, besides, that there be pauses and alter- 
nations in man's contemplation of the imagined as 
well as of the actual ; just as it is proper that 
the bow should not always be kept bent. 

But Miss Maxwell has not been forgotten ; and 
now we resume her story. 

The reader will not require to be told that 
Sophia's mastery over James Crawford was not 
only complete and all-sufficient, by the time that 
she had exacted from him the promise at the 
Mermaid Tavern to return the money obtained 
from her father; but he dreaded that mastery, 
as if foreseeing that it would end in all the hor- 
rors of the doom which she imprecated upon his 
head, and swore that she had given herselt up to 
ensure. 

We therefore have not paused to detail how 
strietly to the letter the thing demanded of the 
youthful imposter was fulfilled by him, at the 
hoiu: and place named by the impassioned and re- 
vengeful girl ; but here— at in the last few chap- 
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ten of our tale— we hasten forward, and leaping 
over weeks and months, only take such backward 
glances as may serve to fill up satisfactorily the 
picture of incidents necessary to a clear compre* 
bension of the story and a proper development 
of character. 

Sophia still resided with Mrs. Lambert, and 
still pursued with unceasing assiduity and earn* 
estness her two missions ;-^ministering to the 
comfort of her father, who had been so unex- 
pectedly smitten to the ground from a lofty posi- 
tion ; and, with still more eager and unveering 
intent, pursuing her fell purposes towards Craw- 
ford and his accomplice. The more amiable 
and affectionate of these pursuits must for a little 
detain us. 

The reader will remember that the once flourish- 
ing Mr. Maxwell, Sophia's father, had been cast 
into prison, accused of a vile fraud in his mercan- 
tile transactions !— in short, of a gross vitiation 
of one of those documents which are cpntinualiy 
passing between men in extensive commercial 
business. 

He had Iain, accordingly, for -a considerable 
number of weeks within the dismal cells of New- 
gate. 

The day for his trial at length arrived ; but the 
particulars of the solemn arraignment and its 
issue we do not detail, at least as an Old Bailey 
scene, farther than to state that the daughter, all 
radiant, appeared in court, rivetting every eye by 
the self- possession and propriety of her demeanour, 
and that the prosecution entirely broke down, in- 
asmuch as the chief witness had absconded. 
This was Mr. Maxwell's late principal clerk, who, 
in fact, it now became quite manifest, should 
have been the accused. 

It was upon this announcement to the deso- 
lated prisoner that he— poor well-meaning man — 
perhaps for the first time in h)s life, spoke with 
heroic magnanimity. 

But we should previously observe that the 
venerable judge thus addressed him :— 

'* Prisoner at the bar, but so immediately to 
go forth into the world a gentlemen of unble- 
mished character, hard has been your recent fate ; 
but as for this false arraignment you will have 
the greatness of mind thus to console yourself,— 
you will remember, as the admiring world is sure 
to do, that if you have borne the weight and 
bitterness of doubt or obloquy for a season, it has 
been by no perversion of the forms of law nor the 
principles of constitutional freedom :— nay, more, 
that your grievous case is a noble example of how 
impartially the administration of justice is pur- 
sued in our land, — pursued, however, by short- 
sighted and imperfect man, so that the innocent 
at times dwell under a cloud while the guilty go free 
and in the sunshine of public favour. Mr. Max- 
well, permit me to repeat that] you may comfort 
yourself, by not only going forth a more honoured 
man, more sincerely looked up to than you ever 
were, even when in the zenith^of your prosperity ; 
but that this day's proceedings will redound to 
the good and the glory of your country—falsely 
accused though, you have been— by proclaiming 
not only how keen is the edge of the sword of 
justice in Great Britain, and how blind to the rank 
of tlie accused are its administrators ; but how 
seldom the innocent are long permitted to suffer 
amongst us." 

** My Lord," answered the merchant, '* I shall 



strive to feel and act in accordance with your senti- 
ments; and let me add, should an abiding and 
profound consideration on my part of all the cala- 
mities which have lately befallen me, issue in greater 
humility of miad and watchfulness of conduct, the 
grievous dispensations will be seen to have been 
appointed by an all-wise Father above, for my 
wholesome chastisement— for my eternal good." 

There was upon this a murmur of intense sym- 
pathy and homage, not a rude vociferous cry, within 
the walls of the crowded court, — so intense, sub- 
duing, and heart-touching, that even the officers of 
justice, — aye, and thevenerable judge himself, added 
to its power if not by voice, at least by fixed ad- 
miration ; so that it needed the occurrence of some 
other incident of parallel interest to arrest and 
direct the flood of sympathy and tender thoughts 
that filled the Hall. 

Nor was such an event wanting ; for just as Mr. 
Maxwell ended his short speech, his lovely daughter 
drc^t to the floor, unable to bear up against the 
tide of emotion within her, hereto so pent and so 
h^x>ically resisted. 

But the scene appeared to acquire evtn still a 
higher sublimity, when the fiither sped to her 
succour, taking her into his arms with all the 
yearnings of a parent, and withdrawing through the 
dividing c owd. 

The merchant proceeded to an hotel hard by, 
where Sophia remained for several days in a preca- 
rious condition. When she was folly restored to 
health again, she suggested,^-her father yielding to 
each thing the now provident and thoughtful girl 
recommended, — that he should for a time make the 
inn his home, while she herself had her lodginfrs 
with the good Mrs. Lambert. It was also as this 
arrangement was come to, that she put into his 
hands the thousands obtained from the alarmed im- 
postors, it being for the first time that a syllable 
on the subject had been uttered to him. 

** How and whence is this, my child?" cried the 
astounded merchant. 

** At present, dear parent, inquire no farther ; 
only believe me, it hath been honestly come by, 
and is, in ^ort, but a part of what was your own." 

Sudi was the now admirable, but mined young 
lady's response. ') . 

Mr. Maxwell could only weep cm all this, and 
smother his chUd with his caresses. 

The earnestnesa and exactions of one of So- 
phia's late daily occupations were now slackened, 
— her father required not half of the intensities 
of her nature to be lavished on him. Nothing 
but joy and prosperity met her steps, /when she 
approached his temporary residence at the hotel ; 
a circumstance which at times she thoughtfully 
and sadly contrasted with her own secret and 
increasing bosom-tumults and actual encounters 
with trouble. 

Think of the young, frail, delicate girl, single- 
handed, having to contend with consummate and 
experienced villains, not surpassed for hj^ocrisy, 
felonious daring, and actual enormity by any that 
ever were a curse and a pollution in the great 
Babel of London ! Who would not have pitied 
her when thus beset, independently altogether of 
the terrors and the remorse within, for this sooth- 
ing of which she knew of no balm t And yet 
how preferable her condition and prospects to the 
position and dangers of the miscreants against 
whom she cherished such an implacable spirit ! 




Thete miaereuti themieWei, Arnold and bit 
pupil Crawrord, bad by tbii time not only tnu- 
toal fears of one anotber, but frequent occaiionB 
of diicoucBe tbat leemed to be borilering; nearer 
and nearer upon the itormy. . James's negligence 
relative to hii tutoi'i letters, wbose contents were 
of the aerioug, even desperate nalnre already 
mentioned ; especially that documenl in wbich he 
■poke of lending Sophia to a never leaking ileep, 
was more tbun once a theme of angry accusation 
and stern insinuation, — the impeacbmenta grow- 
ing; fiercer and more menacing ever after the youth's 
Tain efiorts to obtain the document from Dim- 
mnclf. It wag not at alt a clear case that the 
Isctor might not yet gee the light. 

Slill, how much aDrer did Arnold's feelings of 
bittemegs grow, when he found that the girl whom 
he had hitherto gpokea of uniformly and repre- 
■ented as the siUiegt of her sex, had so mastered 
Cmrfoid,— bis own proficieot soholar and accom- , 
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pllsbed psflner, as (hat at im nod thouuud 

poundg were on the shortest tiotice to t>e refiiiided 
by Ibejinn, if the word may oe go used I ( 

" Chicken-hearted, — btundecer,— dootned lo 
— accursed simpleton !" and snob like terms i 
caped the trch-impostor in hia private moment^ 
and rery nearly obtained audible expression evea 
to the hearing of the youth who was so deug- 

"And how otherwise would you yourself have 
acted, beset by such an inveterate, plotting, and 
I must now lay, clever foe, a* she has already 
shown herself — possessed one way and another 
as she already is of matters so exceedingly in- 
convenient for Mil" was the question which 
James again snd again put to Arnold, who was 
driven to madness nearly by the iggue. 

" I would have acted ia some nay very d 
rent from that in which you have fooled us," 
elder miscceaat would answer, " First of »II I 
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would not bave allowed her ever to have become 
possessed of the knowledge she has obtained of 
us through your want of ciraimspection. Do 
you suppose, James Crawford, that I should have 
been so blind as to let a being whose person 
was as familiar to me, as hers has been to you, 
disguised in any way whatever, lie for a length 
of time stretched at my very foot, and not have 
known who the creature was ? Even when con- 
fronted by the fiendish thing at the Mermaid, I 
should have dealt successfully with her, — I should, 
bad there been no other resource, have whirled her 
from my presence, and even taken care that she 
should never have troubled me or other man 
more; — I should have killed her on the spot 
rather than have been so fooled and fleeced !'' 

In this inconsequential viay would Arnold vi- 
!tuperate and talk; so that after all Crawford 
woald shut his mouth, by saying;— 

** Why do you not take some measures safe for 
yourselt, and for preserving me from her constant 
persecution, seeing that you think the thingi s 
so easily to be done, and seeing also that you look 
upon my services for both of our advantages, as 
being absolutely necessary V* 

Such home- questions generally put the i|rch 
plotter to a non-plus, and drove him to some 
other topic, perhaps of complaint ; but at length 
j'e found it was no longer in his power to stand 
Crawford's banter; or rather, that unless some 
more skilled actor were employed, ainothe^ de- 
maud would be made npon the ^Er^'s bank» by 
the said clever and persevering Sophia Msxwell. 

In short, she had be^ to the Mermaid Tavern 
6nct more, dressed up in Tommy liambert's 
Sunday suit, and with, if possible, sreater spirit 
and power than on the first occasion, had de- 
manded a further sum as an indemnity £or aU t^e 
wrongs she herself had suffered 1 

" She makes the peremptory detnand,'* |«id 
James one morning, ^fter having for hours almost 
despaired of findia|^ out his tutor; ** and eight 
o'clock this night it the precise tiood when I am 
to throw down the cash in the parlour of the lifer- 
maid. Had I not found you out in time, my 
friend," added James, " what reckon you, might 
have been the consequence ? Now, however, you 
can prepare and bethink yourself how we are to 
act. I shall implicitiy follow your directions-^ 
and surely after that, if we are permitted to ex- 
tend our game untroubled by the fiend, I shall be 
spared somewhat of your angry and biting dis- 
courses relative to the incapacity which you have 
recently discovered to be so characteristic of my 
conduct on certain unexpected occasions." 

" There is no help for it, I see," answered Ar- 
nold, *' although at the most serious inconvenience 
for myself at this particular time* But there 
must be no more blundering— no more of that 
white-livered pusilanimity that will permit a 
weak, fallen, immodest girl to bend a man in such 
a degree as to make him crouch like a hound 
under the lash. 1 shall confront the she-devil 
along with you, and appoint the Mermaid itself 
as the place where we shall meet, say, half an hour 
prior to her coming as named by herself." 

" I advise, my triend, that at all events we 
provide ourselves with the thousand povmds ; you 
know not what a turn affairs may take. At any 
rate, it is easy to keep hold of the money* if that 
be safe, and take it home with us again/' ob» 
served James. 



'* I shall see her in hell-fire before 'she screw a 
farthing from me or from you either, in my pre- 
sence," cried Arnold. " We may and can arm 
ourselves with a large sum, it is true. I am 
proud to say it ; but 1 intend to arm myself with 
something else which will go into an exceedmgly 
small compass, and do a deal of work nevertheless 
if rightly handled." 

The worthies parted, the elder of them unhesi- 
tatingly satisfied that he should, with his prac- 
tised dexterity foil the girl, and show himself a 
man of extraordinary fertility of invention and of 
consummate tact, although not at all fond of the 
occasion, seeing that 3ophi^ knew too much of 
their imposture to be e^together safe. On the 
other hand, while the younger party still harboured 
a degree of restraint on account of Arnold's 
frequent severe lecturings about his blunders and 
pusilanimity I — the very last of these, comparing 
him to a crouching hound under the lash, — and 
while James also still deeu^ed it strange and un- 
satisfactory, that he was so much kept in the dark 
relative to the movements of his leader, he rather 
liked the idea that Arnold was going to encounter 
Sophia with such a lofty conception of his own 
astuteness, fully anticipatin^r % scene where the 
practised villain, was likely to come off second 
best. 

**I could tell him," said Jfames to himself, 
"that he will catch a Tartar; W I think it 
better to let him find it out at his own leisure." 

Time halts not ;— the hour approached for the 
Mermaid meeting; fm4 each of the several 
parties was punctual to the ^rxi9gements, as 
already indicated. 

Miss Maxwell was in the boy's habiliments 
as before, and was escorted by the good and ser- 
viceable Mrs. Lambert ; ^ho was specially in- 
structed to wait at the bar of the tavern, and to 
come to the young lady's assistance on the 
slightest call to that effect 

At the same time Sophia did not anticipate a 
violent or noisy scene. For herself she had 
resolved to preserve the most complete com- 
mand of her temper possible, aware of the 
subtlety of those whom she expected to con- 
front ; for Crawford had told her, with the view 
of affrighting and preventing her from further 
teasing or persecuting him, that if she persisted in 
her threats he would to a certainty bring hb in- 
fluential and widely-respected, as well as known 
friend, Mr. Arnold, to reason with her, and make 
the fitting replies. 

** Let the widely-known fnd respected Mr. 
Arnold, your friend,'* — laying a significant em- 
phasis on the latter words,—-*' be brought ; and I 
shall, as best my powers serve mCf face him*" had 
been the answer to w^at wa^ intended as a fore- 
warning threat. 

Behold, then, the pair of impostors seated in 
the parlour of the tavern, and see how they are 
prepared for action ! Arnold has taken his seat 
nearest to where Sophia will enter, as if to be 
the principal speaker on that side, and the prin- 
cipal performer too. 

" James !" said he, " here are a few oranges— 
they are of the best sort that can be prociured, 
and most delicious specimens of firuit. I propose 
that you make free with them ; and should an op- 
portunity occur of employing sweet words and 
^e polite^ you may as well hand this or that one^ 
r-9und| none otb^ to your quondam mistress-- 
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^tittering the wanton slut in thy blandest manner. 
Either one or the other of that pair of oranges 
has had inserted into it a qtdetus. In the mean 
time, whilst you may perchance have the oppor- 
tunity of doing the pretty in the way named, I 
shall sip my negus; and should the she-fiend 
happen to be thirsty, a glass shall be ordered for 
her, which, if/ mix the ingredientSi will inevitably 
do us a kindness before to-morrow's sunrise." 

Crawford had slightly shuddered more than 
once, during these murderous details And direc- 
tions, but only said,—" I have promised to follow 
your instructions implicitly and to the letter in 
everything, and mean this night to abiae, at all 
hazards, by your words." 

The punctual Sophia was, as before said, at the 
Mermaid at the appointed hour precisely ; and she 
entered in her former disguise the parlour where 
the gentlemen were seated, a few moments after 
they had come to the understandings between 
themselves just now described. 

The moment she appeared, as a handsome boy, 
Arnold and Crawford rose and bowed with a repe- 
tition of mute courtesies which were intended to 
seem affected ; for the elder villain thought to 
browbeat her by his sense of the ridiculous and the 
indelicate as s)|own by her ; and either to confound 
her by exciting her feelix^fs of shame, or at once to 
drive her from her propriety by arousing her in- 
dignation. 

Sophia, however, was so far a match for him, 
that she quietly took a chair and seated herself 
directly opposite to the gentlemen on the other 
side of the table, and also keeping so near to the 
door that she could instantly open it, and call for 
any one who might be at the bar. 

Being seated, she fixed her untwinkling, un- 
shrinking, and searching eyes upon Arnold, with- 
out saying a word, but as if looking him through 
and through, and reading his viUanies — ^nor did 
the dumb -show cease, till he was made ashamed 
of his wasted pantomimic-piece of performance, 
sitting down in some degree of discomposure and 
unable to repress his vexation. 

" Perdition take her !" said he ; *' shame she has 
never had." 

These words, although not intended for any 
one's ear, did not escape the heroine ; but stiJl 
they moved her not. She sat fixed and unflurried, 
resolved that she should not be the first to utter 
anything further than the words which she now 
did:— 

" I am here on business. I expect that it will be, 
business-like, briefly brought to an end." 

" Pray, madam, Or pretty boy, as you may here 
wish to be styled, will you explain to me the exact 
nature of the business and the grounds?" said 
Arnold. 

" The fellow on your left has already done all 
this, and it needeth not repetition," answered 
Sophia. 

In the meanwhile Arnold having ordered 
glasses and the elements fitting for the negus, 
was beginning in a very graceful manner, it is 
true, to execute these little offices of the table; 
neither did anything of a particular nature occur 
during the absence of the waiter, except that 
Crawford began lustily to assail the oranges, 
handing over the appointed two in his blandest, 
most winning manner, to the side of the board 
whore Sophia was seated, morely saying, '* These 
are exoellent Iniit." 



As the waiter was returning with his stored 
tray, she, with every semblance of simplicity, took 
up one of the oranges and then another ; and in 
the way which people naturally do with such de- 
licious things, kept smelling them both,^the one 
in the right hand, and the other in the left, not 
merely to enjoy the rich perfume which they shed, 
but as If instituting a pretty little process of 
comparison between their virtues. The moment 
the servant withdrew, however, she again said, — 
*' I am here on business, and expect that it 
will be in a business-like way, speedily brought 
to a close. Your wine and your time are nothing 
to me. To business, I again order you 1" 
** Order you !" exclaimed Arnold. 
" Yes, order you ! and I shall be obeyed ere 
you have time to swallow that tumbler of drink 
before you," were her next words. 

Upon this she opened the door and quietly 
called upon Mrs. Lambert, who in a moment came 
to her, there being, however, neither excitement 
nor deep design betrayed by either of the females, 
so as to istartle the miscreants, who mutely lis* 
tened and looked on for the few moments that the 
disguised Sophia intimated her wishes to the 
other female. '^ 

" Here," said Miss Maxwell, " are two beau- 
tiful and delicious oranges which these gentlemen 
have presented to me. Keep them for Tommy, 
whose Sunday suit I so freely use, for I am no 
fruit eater. But in the meanwhile wait without ; 
I shall not be detained three minutes." 

Thus saying and doing, she again shut the 
door ; and now she planted her back against it. 
She again spoke and in that subdued and terse 
manner, of which we have before now taken no* 
tice, — smiting both heart and ear with a pith 
of emphasis that were remarkable. 

"Ye base men, you are much deeper in my 
power than even that fellow Crawford, dreams. 
Fitzgerald and Dimmock ! oh ! I know the his- 
tory, — the pedigree of both,"— and Sophia most 
scornfully uttered the words. — ** Of you Mr. Ar- 
nold, or what else you may be called, I believe I 
shall have quite a labour to obtain the adequate 
tracings, so tortuous and shaded is your course. 
But this much I know, theSe delicious oranges are 
drugged — their perforations were at the first glanced 
perceived by me ; and prussic acid hath a strong 
and offensive smell," 

Arnold started ; — ^perhaps never before did such 
unexpected and terrible words strike as a knell 
on his ear. 

M Be composed," said Sophia quietly—'' I wish 
not, mean not, unless by your own folly driven to 
it, to divulge a syllable to your hurt at present. The 
fellow Crawford knows my reasons for forbearance, 
and you, his instructor, must also have had them 
often told you. But I repeat these oranges shall 
go instantly to a chemist's shop, and this letter to 
a magistrate's office," — holding up the very docu- 
ment which she had obtained, with such ease, from 
Dimmock at Hounslow,— the letter that contained 
the proposals to send her to a long and dreamless 
sleep, — ** unless " she added, " you actually comply 
with my demand." 

The miscreants trembled from head to foot, 
and had they meant it, they had not for a few 
seconds the power to pounce upon her and mo- 
mentarily stop her breath ; for even Arnold ejacu* 
lated with the woe that may be conceived to charac- 
teriie the wailing and the groaiu of the damned, 
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** We are utterly undone ; — ^wholly in her powor/' 
" Yes ! utterly in my power, and wholly at my 
will ! — But givt me the thousand pounds, which 
I have demanded,— -and 1 will permit you to go 
on still further, filling up your cup of iniquities, 
without whispering a word to your danger or 
peril" 

It need hardly he told that, between such po- 
tent proofs of a murderous conspiracy against her, 
being forced to become public, and the pulling 
oat of the pocket the demanded sum, there was 
hardly any comparison as respected motive and 
convenience. Accordingly as quickly as the 
shaking fingers of the elder villain could handle 
the bank notes, and the faltering tongue could 
count them, the money was paid down. 

Leaving for a time the pair of worthies to suck 
their oranges and discuss then: negus as best they 
oonld ; we go with Sophia to her feither on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

** S>phia, my beloved chUd, how so early this 
cold morning ? but you are gleesome, I perceive, 
and therefore never too early, " cried the merchant 

** Here are a thousand pounds for you, father. 
Yon know, since we went so terribly back in the 
world, it was not to be expected that either I should 
receive the addresses of any suitor, or that any 
would address me. Perhaps you may say it was 
very good in Mr. Crawford to return you so soon 
the sums he borrowed of yon ; for such are the 
thousands Hat I have brought, and such the assist- 
ance that at first after your sorest trial was of such 
service to ns. " 

** Excellent girl I that thou art, —I never before 
knew of half thy merits,— of half thy judgment and 
prudence. And now when I think of it, perceiving 
thy good fortnne as well as uncommon discretion, 
I shall make thee act like my little clever man of 
business, in an instance or two, and thou shalt have 
all the proceeds of thy agency for thine own pin- 
money," said the happy father. 

'' Oh 1 I shall deUght in the variety of occu- 
pation, and prove myself, I hope, expert," 
answered the overjoyed young lady. 

" Well then, first of all, there is a man of rank 
•t the West End, Sir George Momay by name, 
and who, by the way, is related to that same Craw, 
ford. This person several years ago obtained in 
the course of my general agencies, several pipes 
of wine of me, for which, however, I have never yet 
received a farthing. Indeed, the circumstances 
came to be almost entirly forgotten by me ; but 
flashing across my remembrance the other day, I 
bethought me that it might be as well to have the 
cash, more especially as the debt was never entered 
on any of the books that are in the hands of my 
creditors, who have acted so inexorably towards 
me. Do thy best, my child,to serve thyself in this 
matter first of all." 

Thus spoke the merchant ; and with every sort of 
alacrity did Sophia set to work, having, after a 
patience and acutenessof research of which few 
young ladies are capable, actually traced the West 
End baronet one evening to the house of James 
Cravrford in Conduit Street I 

Sophia was greatly surprised at arriving at the 
knowledge of this fact: for she had often heard 
from Crawford, during their days of intimacy, 
that he not only maintained no correspondence 
with his relative, but that he bad not ever seen 
bun to bi« knowledge, 



It, however, struck Sophia that perhaps Sir 
George, allured by the reputed good fortune of his 
relation, had thought it prudent to make overtures 
of friendship ; and she resolved to avail herself 
of this opportunity of seeking an interview with 
the baronet. 

She accordingly ascended the steps leading to 
Crawford's front door, and knocked gently^ but 
not timidly. 

The servant who answered the summons was 
not one whom Sophia remembered to have seen 
when she and her parents had visited at the man- 
sion in Conduit Street. 
** Is Mr. Crawford at home ?*' she asked. 
''No, Mr. Crawford is not within, ma'am," 
answered the bedizened lacquey, *'but is early 
expected to return. Pray who shall I say has 
called ? " 

" Oh, I shall just step up for a few minutes to 
his drawing room ; and if he does not soon make his 
appearance, I will leave a note for him," she 
replied. 

Accordingly our heroine was admitted, satisfied 
by this time that Sir George Momay was a slippery 
debtor, and would have to be encountered 
unawares ; and also curious to know what sort of 
footing the baronet might be upon with the youth- 
ful miscreant, by whom her ruin among the fedr 
ones of the earth had been effected. 

'* There is a gentleman in the drawing-room, 
ma*am," observed the valet, as Miss Maxwell 
ascended the stairs, "who also waits for Mr. 
Crawford's return. You will perhaps prefer step- 
ping into the library, ma'am." 

"Oh! no; I prefer company," said the per- 
severing Sophia ; at the same time being afraid 
lest Sir George Momay should escape her, 
thoroughly believing that the gentleman alluded 
to by the lacquey, must be the veritable baronet. 
To the drawing-room she went; and, sure 
enough I there stood, leaning thoughtfully upon 
the mantelpiece in that chamber, a person of the 
most gentlemanly appearance, but who started 
with a terrible expression of surprise and dread 
as he tumed round and was accosted in these 
words:— 

•» ** I believe I am right, sir,— you are Sir George 
Momay. Sir George Momay !'' shrieked Sophia 
the next moment, with the voice and air of maniac 
joy, as the light of the candle streamed upon the 
countenance of the individual in that room : '* I 
believe I have at last found you out. Ha 1 ha 1 
ha ! " and she fell fainting to the floor from the 
overstraining of her passion. 

" My Goa ! what is to be done ? she is sense- 
less I " exclaimed the baronet, leaning over her : 
then, fearful of alarming the house, he hastened 
to remove her bonnet and shawl to give her air— 
and from a scent-bottle on the mantel he poured 
some perfume on his handkerchief, with which he 
bathed her brow. ** Perdition seize this misad- 
venture ! " he murmured to himself: "if Craw- 
ford should return ere I can get rid of her I Ruin 
stares me in the face ! What can be done ! Dis- 
covery — damnation ! — it is madness I Better risk 
any thing than that ! " 

Sophia opened her eyes; and as they en- 
countered the well known face that bent over her, 
she started from the sofa on which he had placed 
her. But weak, and overcome with the thousand 
conflicting emotions that filled her mindf she 
staggered) and sank upon her knees. 
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*<Sir George Mornay 1" she ezclaiinedy wildly, 
and with hysterical laughing and crying; "the 
price of the wine I come for, and shall have. Sir 
George, before I quit this house. Oh! what 
have I not discovered tins evening ! But you are 
in my power. The money for this wine, Sir 
George!" she added, although it was not the 
wine nor its price that was creating this unnatural 
vehemence. ** But I see it all, I see it all ! No 
more names from my lips at the present,— only 
the price of the worthless wine must be my 
apology for the tamult that is within me and the 
not I make." 

** Sophia ! silence— *not another word !-^ilence, 
I say — ^and all shall be as you will !" cried Sir 
George Mornay. 

** Silence ! — ^no— never— never ! Vengeance 
in mine— not a tame silence,— vengeance on mine 
enemies!" she screamed firanticiuly; — and now 
she clung to the baronet's knees in a sort of in- 
sane berwilderment and without any defined in- 
tent. 

" Damnation 1'* cried Sir George Mornay; and 
fixing his hands with desperate violence round 
her neck, he sought to throttle her— for he was 
no longer the master of his terrible passions. 

Sophia struggled — the table was overthrown- 
the candles were extinguished— and the room 
was now in total darkness. 

" Murderer ! release me !*' shrieked Sophia. 

'* Viper and wretch! receive thou thy death 
after all at my dealing ;" and with this he pulled 
from his pocket a massive pistol to brain her, 
crying, — *< Die as it is meet for thee 1" 

And brained she would assuredly have been, 
had not the door suddenly opened — a flood of 
light streamed into the room— and a person ap- 
peared upon the threshold, where he stopped 
short for a moment, in horrified amazement at 
the scene which met his eyes. 

But he was in time to prevent the dread catas- 
trophe ; and he who thus strangely became the 
saviour of Sophia's life, was none other than the 
young surgeon — Henry Hunter. 

For a moment Sir George Mornay remained 
stupified— transfixed by the sudden appearance 
of Henry Hunter ; and the scowl that distorted 
his features denoted the fiercest hate. 

Then,— recovering his presence of mind the 
next moment,-^ he threw down the pistol— seized 
his hat— dashed away from him the afirighted girl 
who was still in a kneeling posture at his feet— 
and, making one desperate rush towards the door, 
burled Hunter violently against the wall, and 
darted down the stairs as if pursued by rabid 
hounds. 

The young surgeon was stunned by the fall; 
and several minutes elapsed ere he awoke to con- 
sciousness. 

When he was enabled to collect his scattered 
ideas, he rose painfully from Uie floor, and en- 
tered the room to ascertain whether the lady was 
frightened — who she was — and what had been the 
motive of Sir George Momay's murderous attempt 
upon her. 

But he searched in vain : she was gone ! The 
fact was that Sophia readily avoided the neces- 
sity of giving explanations which might lead to 
an inference of the wrongs she had received at 
the hands of her seducer Crawford ; and, in the 
excitement which followed the dread scene of 
this evening, she cruelly abandon^ ike young 



man who had saved her life, without endeavouring 
to restore him to his senses, but not however 
without previously convincing herself that he was 
indeed only stunned, and not killed. 

Hunter felt annoyed at her ungracious disap- 
peajMM^e ; and he sighed, as he murmured to him- 
selflpButit is ever the way with the world!" 

His first impulse was now to summon a do- 
mestic and institute inquiries relative to the young 
lady:— but heforebore on second tiioughts- for 
it struck him that she had departed only to avoid 
explanations, and he was too delicate in feeling 
and possessed too much good taste to take any 
proceeding that might arouse an impertinent 
curiosity with regard to her, amongst Crawford's 
menials. 

For similar reasons he resolved not to allude 
to the occurrence of the evening to James him- 
self; for he had too high an opinion of the youth 
»-in consequence of aU that Mrs. Crawford had 
fondly assured him concerning the high princi* 
pies of her son — ^to suppose that he was in any 
way an accomplice in the atrocious deed sought 
to be perpetrated beneath that roof. 

His accidental appearance at that particular 
juncture must be explained by stating that, having 
vainly sought for Arnold, during tiie two or three 
days he had been in London for the purpose, he 
called in Conduit Street to ascertain if Crawford 
himself would, of his own accord, and in the 
course of conversation, say any thing concerning 
that miscreant ; and on learning from the baU- 
porter that James was not at home, he had inti- 
mated his intention of walking up stairs and 
waiting for him. Dispensing with the attendance 
of the servant who offered to conduct him to an 
apartment, he was on his way to the library where, 
as the domestic informed him, there were lights 
and a good fire,— when, on passing the door of 
the drawing-room he heard the last words of the 
altercation within,— and thence bis sudden appear- 
ance. 

Having waited for nearly an hour without seeing 
Crawford, Henry Hunter took hb departure. 

On the following morning he called early at 
Sir George Momay's residence ;— but the answer 
he received to his inquiries was, that the baronet 
had departed an hour previously, in a post-chaise, 
the respondent knew not whither. 

"This may be a false move to throw me off 
my guard, and avoid an interview," said Hunter 
to himself, as he turned away fh)m the door: 
" but I will never rest till I shall have discovered 
him!" 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

And as she pursued her strange and wonderful career,-* 
intent on vengeance, which must be complete to be satis- 
factory, she encountered adventures of no common in- 
terest. 

MATvaiir. 

After a night of troubled dreams, Sophia awoke 
to pursue some of tliose trains of thought which, 
broken and unsatisfactory, had occupied her mind 
ever since she hasted from Conduit Street, after 
the alarming scene with Sir George Mornay. 

" Most strange and incredible," she at timei 
said to herself, " have been several of the passages 
of my own life, young as I yet am. Surely many 
pass on to a great age without ever experiencing 
one such eventful crisis as has occurred in my 
career, idmos^ eY«ry week since first tbat.YUI«in 
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Crawford wti introduced to our familv; and for 
aught that I can see I am deitined to have other 
and perhaps still more extraordinary ordeals to 
encounter before many months speed away. But 
is there no way by which I may avoid all further 
excitement and tumult in connexion with him or 
his infamous companion ? Can 1 not <^H|P hy 
my dear father and his interests alone, nffiging 
from me all harassment of thought and of inci- 
dent in relation to that impostor with whom my 
deepest guilt hath been incurred ? Ah ! " she 
continued in her cogitations, — " 1 never can dis- 
unite my fate with his ; — somehow or another, I 
strongly feel, must my life*s current, my heart's 
throbbinga, be joined and blended with his ; for 
it seems I cannot exist without rushing with the 
most earnest and prying curiosity into the most 
secret circumstances of his dark and tortuous 
path 1 " 

In fact, the scene at James's house with the 
baronet, bad but served to awaken her eagerness 
in the pursuit of the villauies of the couple, 
having even now the conviction clear and perfect 
within her, that she should before many hours 
passed over her head, have revealed to her other 
most unusual facts concerning her destroyer and 
his hateful colleague; 

At the very moment when Miss Maxwell was 
pursuing such cogitations as have now been ex- 
pressed, she was going through sundry little pre- 
parationa for a joturney to the country,— to that 
district where she was most likely to fall in with 
points of information, or directing hints for fur- 
ther deve!opement, — in short towards Bagshot 
Heath. It was there that she expected to have 
an interview with old Dimmock. Accordingly 
at an early hour of the day she posted thither, 
leaving the chaiso however, at a stabling at some 
considerable distance from Dimmock's cottage. 

Alone and ou foot she fancied that she might 
before night-fiiU make even at random, some im- 
portant discoveries. Accordingly away she hied, 
—the eager girl holding in as light a manner the 
inclement season of the year, as if she had been 
lorest-bred. 

Arrived at Bagshot Heath and the cottage 
before visited by her, she was not a little disap- 
pointed to find that its doors and shutters were 
closed. There was no sign of a living creature 
6f any kind about the place ; nor on making in- 
quiries of the persons who were the nearest 
neighbours of the spot, could she gather a syllable 
to serve her farther than that the cottage had 
been shut up for some weeks, but to what part of 
the country the late inmates had gone was alto- 
gether a mystery. 

This was rather a disheartening beginning; 
hbwever it did not repress the eagerness of the 
prying Sophia ; for away to traverse the fir-groves 
near Bagshot heath, she bent her steps, a keen 
frott giving a firm ringing path that lent energy 
to the pace, and li& to the agile firame. To be 
sure, sue bad no very definite object in view ; at 
the same time there was borne in upon her mind 
the persuasion that she was on the threshold of 
an interesting discovery} and this still more than 
the bracing nature of the weather» invigorated 
her thoughts and steps. 

'* On yonder rishsg ground," said she, ** stands 
a rained tower whidb the people call the Obelisk. 
Thither I shall haste and see whether I can meet 
the romantic lit such a spot at every scribbler 



is sore to people with phantoms, tragic occur- 
rences, and so forth, in order to work out their 
lying tales, impoverished blunderers that they are, 
— ^forgetting that in the broad light of day, and in 
the open streets of busy London there is more 
of what is really of absorbing interest and dra- 
matic withal, than poet ever feigned in his hack- 
neyed imaginings about old castles, dismantled 
monasteries, or deserted caverns. Methinks that 
in the one case with which I myself am some- 
what acquainted, — that of Sophia Maxwell — 
The Merchant's Daughter, as the story may be 
entitled, there have been &ct, incident, and in- 
tense experience sufficient to harden me against 
the fictitious creations of the .romancists !'' 

While the clever girl was thus discoursing with 
herself-- awaketied by guilt, crud usuge, and the 
terrible events already detailed, so as to be stirred 
to daring and malign purposes, far beyond what 
any one would before have dreamt to be within the 
compass of the spoilt creature's powers 6f mind— 
she had been making good progress towards the 
Obelisk. Having come close up to its walla, she 
sought for the means of ingress but found that she 
was effectually shut out, sb that nothing so yielded 
to her efforts to gain admission, as would enable 
her farther to satisfy her curiosity in that quarter. 
She was therefore on the eve of taking her depar- 
ture, and only tarrying to consider in what direc- 
tion next to bend her steps, saying to herself, 
" Really this promises to be as sterile of interest, 
for my romantic entertainment, as it is wintry, 
bleak, and barren." 

At that moment she fancied she heard moans, as 
if of some creature who must be within the walls 
and blocked up space of the ruins. She naturally 
therefore applied her ear as closely as possible to 
the building, and very soon distinctly made out 
that there were more than one human inhabitant 
of the dreary place, and also that there was 
grievous sorrow there, if not the fearful perpe- 
tration of crime. 

It was therefore but in obedience to the heart's 
strong promptings that the courageous girl re- 
peatedly called out in her own sweet and beautiful 
accents, — " Is there any one within to whom I 
can lend assistance,— -to whom I can be of Ser- 
vice V 

No response was made for some little time, 
during which interval the wail, as it appeared of 
a little girl, waxed louder and louder. She re- 
peated her enquiry, and at length a man's voice 
replied gruffly, *< I shall force a way, and after 
that it matters little how misery like ours is 
treated, for it canndt be made worse." 

Upon this Sophia remained to witness the re- 
sult of what appeared from the noise to be despe- 
rate efforts to burst the bdrrier between them. 
At length the door gave way, disclosing a heart* 
rending scene, — a strong man with terrible looks, 
breathless from his efforts, — a little girl with 
wretchedness strongly expressed in every feature 
and circumstance,— and a female, most probably 
the wife and mother, stretched at the child's feet, 
and seemingly lifeless. 

** How and why is this ?" cried the compas- 
sionating Sophia, rushing to the prostrate body 
in order to discover if there were life within the 
veins. " She is not quite dead," exclaimed the 
young lady,^** she will live, — I shall save her." 

Upon this, with all the speed and tenderness 
of a ministering; angel, she hastened to bathe the 
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prostrate female's face with water ; and in a few 
minutes^ the woman manifested signs of revival, 
shortly after opening her eyes, and anon to reco- 
ver so far as to be able to sit upright and to speak. 

** It is hunger and starvation that is wrong 
with her," said the man, who at first appeared to 
be frightfully sullen and also resolute, on some 
desperate purpose, but now melting, however, at 
the sight of so much sweetness and kind ministry 
as the young lady displayed ; — ^**it is hunger and 
starvation that is wrong with her, and something 
else." 

By this time Sophia had got to a part of the 
interior where she not only discovered a brazier 
with something smouldering within it, but that it 
was the blue flame and the suffocation of char- 
coal which it sent forth, having, till the opening 
was made for her ingress, been most dense and 
overpowering where the woman lay. 

" What means all this?" cried Sophia; " were 
you resolved on self-destruction ? and was it with 
all your consents — the poor woman's and the little 
girl's will, that this was dcne,man?" she demanded, 
with looks of horrified amazement. 

These questions were so rapid, and with Miss 
Maxwell's recently -acquired authoritativeness 
so potently put, that the man seemed to 
become meek under them; for he answered,— 
"It was with all our wills, — if that child can 
be said to have understood what we were about. 
Nothing but starvation stared us in the face, — 
starvation of cold and hunger for them, and the 
jail for me if found alive besides ; so we said we 
would do it; but," added he with considerable 
tenderness, a tear gathering in his sunken eye, 
— " I thought of doing it in the easiest manner, 
as I have heard tell." 

"Where can you purchase some food? for 
this is the first thing ; after that I shall talk with 
you," — Sophia said. 

"A half mile from this there is a small dealer ; 
but neither of us dare appear in the day-light, for 
I should be found out." After a moment's pause, 
he added,—" I know that you will not inform 
about me, young lady ; V\\ die by my own hand, 
vve will all die rather than that I go to prison." 

" Half a mile off; and which way? I shall 
return in a few minutes," cried the ministering 
angel, without heeding his last remarks. 

Sophia made speed and soon returned with a 
small measure of wine, and a sufficiency of fitting 
food for the time. She managed too by various 
means to strike up a brisk fire, lound which they 
all grouped ; and for one day at least the wretched 
and desperate family procrastinated the suicidal 
deed. 

By this time the young lady had begun to fear 
that her excursiou towards Bagshot Heath was not 
to be entirely barren of interest. She had at 
any rate ministered to the relief of a family 
which, but for her, appeared to have been on the 
brink of a shocking death ; and she was now 
seated along with them within the walls of a 
ruined tower, whose cheerless walls and aspect, 
might have entitled her to be taken for a captured 
princess in the hands of the gipsy or bandit- race. 
But if such were the aspect which the romantic 
imagination might have put upon the group and 
the scene, she was soon to have her interest 
doubly increased, and with circumstances which 
wrought in such a manner, that her own history 
and fate seemed to be thereto deeply attached. 



The wretched people having in some degree 
recovered their natural selves,— confidence gather- 
ing strength with their comforts, Sophia felt that 
she might, without wounding their feelings^ in- 
quire a litde into their past lives. 

" May I ask what is your family name, and 
whether you belong originally to these parts ? 
and also how it has come that you are so wofully 
reduced and endangered ? In one of you, at 
least, I think I discover a resemblance to an 
individual who lately resided in this neighbour- 
hood," — Miss Maxwell's eye dwelt upon the man, 
— " after whose welfare I have, before coming to 
this ruin, been making inquiries, but to no avail, 
— I mean a person of the name of Dimmock, to 
whom Lpaid a visit no great while ago. I have 
been to the' cottage, but it is tenantless and de- 
serted : pray, can you inform me whither they have 
gone, and where I could see them V* 

The man, without at first paying the slightest 
heed to the question put, instantly cried, — 

«< Why you are the Miss Maxwell, then, of 
whom my father and mother were always speaking, 
ever since you made them the handsome presents ! 
I am sure you are the same before you speak. — 
I am John Dimmock, their wretched son." 

Sophia repressed her eagerness and delight at 
this most unexpected discovery as well as she 
could, and repeated her questions relative to the 
whereabouts of the parents. 

*' Why, I should have thought,'' said the man, 
** that you knew, young lady, of their departure 
from this Mr. Crawford with whom, I believe, you 
are not unacquainted, having done all he could, 
and furnishing them with the means, to get to 
America. Old people like them to go to America ! 
Curse that fellow, if it had not been for him, I 
should not have been obliged to fly to this hiding 
place, nor been without a crust ; for somehow or 
other the old people were never without the means 
of helping us. It is in my heart to do Crawford 
a bit of a turn some chance-day, if I live, and if I 
happen to fall in with him. You may tell him 
so," added the fellow, supposing Sophia to be on 
the most familiar and friendly terms with James ; 
— " you may tell him so," repeated the man, — *• I 
don't care a curse, — I have a grudge, and should 
like to serve him out. I know a thing or two, and 
may yet have a fling at the puppy." 

In this way John Dimmock talked, almost every 
sentence strengthening Sophia's conjectures, that 
she was on the threshold of some notable informa- 
tion. It was not her best course, however, to rush 
with seeming impatience upon the important secret 
which appeared to be on the eve of disclosure. It 
would be more prudent to let it come out by some 
side hints or in the course of young Dimmock's 
own story ; and therefore as the fellow was 
becoming communicative, and uncommonly lively, 
having received a gold piece or two from the 
prying and resolute girl, together with a promise 
of further assistance if he would remove himself 
to some of the obscurities of the Great Metropolis, 
— she begged that he would favour her with a 
sketch of his past life, alleging that if he told her 
the truth it would not only interest her ear, but 
enable her to judge how best she might assist 
him. 

John Dimmock fancied that he would look 
somewhat great and galknt in the beautiful Miss 
Maxwell's estimation, should he take a glance at 
some passages of his career, varnishing, as he 
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would do to as well as he could, its reYoIting 
points. Accordingly he thus started. 

" Some how or another, ma'am, as soon as my 
old dad had me taken from school, where he kept 
me for a far longer time than I had a mind my- 
self,— in &ct, if the truth must he told,— I ran 
away for good, from the school, and for along 
time from home too,— >I thought of the line of life 
to choose, but nerer could come to a fix tUl the 
cursed magistrates fixed me in the county gaol 
for poaching, just as if that was a crime. Indeed, 
for some years I was, % know not how often out 
and in for the like sport, till I cared little what I 
did, or what foUn said of me." 

" Honest industry, and that which feared not 
the face of man, would have been better," said 
Sophia, but not without a pang^^remembering 
herself! 

<* True, young lady," said John : ** but some* 
bow I got into a line that I either could not, 
nor would not, go out oL There is such a thing, 
ma'am, as destiny ; but it is too often through our 
wilfhl wickedness, and therefore no hidden power 
is to be blamed, but cur own wicked selves." 

Thus spoke John Dimmock, the son of a not 
unendowed father, and himself capable of good 
things, Sophia perceived all this, became some- 
what interested in the fellow's fortunes and begged 
him to proceed. 

** After being hunted from place to place as a 
poacher, and prisoned, I say not how often for the 
same, I resolved to be revenged in a small way 
and to take my departure for another sphere. Old 
Sir Thomas Whitworth, my bitterest enemy in 
these parts, now gone to his account, the old gouty 
rascal, had a particular favourite walk in his plan- 
tations. 1 Imew every step of it ; and it was in 
the very nooks of his plantations where I used to 
brimstone his pheasants and to snare the hares 
of his fine preserve. Well ! what do I do ? I 
planted a gin of forty-wire power, twbted and 
darkened as I kiMw how to do it, to catch a hare, 
putting it exactly across the path which the old 
fool trod. He did tread it, tottering as he was, 
—was caught by the flannelled limb,— arrested 
as he had often made me to be,— thrown down, 
the dotard, and his ankle dislocated,— dislocated, 
and he died thereof— the old ra8<»l died, and no 
doubt went to hell. Ha! ha! ha!" 

"And you like, John Dunmock," said Sophia, 
*'to look back upon these exploits! Would that 
you had a better retrospect !"— and then she 
thought of the things suggested by a retrospect. 

'* No, I don't like to look back," answered the 
fellow,—" but what can I do ? Let me go on.— 
I left Bagshot— cut iny stick— and was off to 
Kent. I knew Jack Romeshill ; and he was now 
a smuggler on the coast. Poaching and smug- 
gling are brethren ; so I joined Jack's crew. Glo- 
rious fun we bad in Kent, but most dangerous." 

" Glorious ! vou call it," said Miss MaxweD, " I 
think it must nave been grievous^what say you, 
Mrs. Dimmock," addressing the restored woman. 

" My name is not Mrs. Dimmock, ma'am, and 
therefore I don't care to live. He does not make 
me his wife, my sweet innocent young lady; he 
will not wed me, and this is helping to kill me !" 

Sophia clasped her hands and threw her eyes 
aloft ; Dimmock and the woman thought that all 
the emotion was about their wickedness: — but it 
wa9 not ! 

'* It is true, young Udy, as Mary there says, 
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observed John, ** that we are not tied as the 
church tieth : but I declare the parson could not 
make her dearer nor nearer to me than she is. 
Yet, when I drink I am so cruel to her 1" 

** Yes, ma'am, he is very bad to me when he 
drinks or when he is out of sorts. He beats and 
kicks me then," said Mary, weeping. 

** Yes ! it is all true, Miss Maxwell ; I always 
fly against the woman who is my faithfullest and 
tenderest friend," said John— and he shed tears 
of remorse.—" Well, as I was saying," continued 
he, after a pause, " I went to Kent, — it was there 
1 met my Mary,— -the mother of little Mary there ; 
and there too it was that I lived a more desperate 
life than what this Bagshot here witnessed. We 
had the vile excise and their assistants to contend 
with. But I'll tell you how I helped to serve 
one of them out" 

And the fellow laughed outrageously at the 
incident which we are about to describe. 

" Richardson," said John Dimmock, ** was the 
terriblest officer we met with, — strong, and. cruel, 
and never-forgiving. He would hunt you to 
hell, and through the caverns of perdition, I 
verily believe. He is the only man that ever 
made me shudder with horrid oaths. He coins 
oaths, ma'am, so clever and hearty hei^as a blas- 
phemer. Well, ma'am, me and two more of us 
caught him at fault, that is, unprepared to de- 
fend himself or to bother us. We snatched him, 
we blindfolded him, — we gagged him, so that he 
could neither speak nor sec. It was night, — ^a 
dark, blustering night, and we carried him back 
and forward for hours, swearing what we should 
do unto him, till we got him into mortal fear. He 
trembled like an aspen leaf and we danced with 
glee to feel him trembling. But devil a word could 
be speak. To torment him the more we said he 
must be gagged to prevent him from blasphemy." 

** Don't you think, John Dimmock, that it was 
terrible work you were about, and that you must 
answer for it at the day of judgment t" cried 
Sophia. 

" I am sure you are •ight ma'am ; although 
we did not think at the time of our wickedness 
or of what we were to answer for. When, ma'am, 
one is in the way of, and on the road to perdition, 
he does not reason or think like a man, but just as 
one that is determined to make his doom after 
the more and the more sure. It was to be, and 
therefore it must be, — that is my motto." 

" What then did you do with the exciseman?" 
asked Miss Maxwell. 

" We took him to the beach,— or rather, as we 
swore,«-to one of the cliffs in the neighbourhood, 
asseverating that we shoula* toss him over into the 
boUing ocean beneath ; for it was high tide. And 
now behold him at the brink of tiie precipice I 
* Unloosen his hands,' shouted I, ' and let him Iwve a 
cfaanoe for his life.' His hands were unloosened ; 
and while kicking and struggling most awful, we 
let him over the ^ge, gently dropping him till his 
hands caught the top of the rock, when he laid 
hold with all the tenors of grim eternity^ upon 
him. And there, and then, and thus we left* him ; 
his fingers and finger nails dug as far and firm as 
it was in flesh, blood, and bone to do, into the 
senseless rock, believing himself suspended over 
the horrid abyss, and cunging, like one exactly 
between life and death, by the frail fingers, un- 
able to draw himself up, there to count the most 
enormous of his numberless sins in the best way 
be could for meeting God." 
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" It wu motutTons ctuelty ! " cried Sophia. 

'• It wm horrid crueltj, mn'irn, I wUl Bdmit," 
Boid John Dimmock. " But jet lion many of ns 
by our own wilful deeds are continaslly suspend. 
tag ourselves or others over the terrors of the bot- 
tomless pit ! " he added, mournfully. "Well, as 
me and my commdes sood afterwards learned, 
Richardson found that hie fingersand arms could' 
no longer preserva him from the fearful plunge, i 
The tide had retired, and be would haTe to alight] 
far, far downnpon the jagged yawning rocks. He| 
thought of this, aud could he have spoken, 
would have prayed for the surges of the deep 
receive him, rather than the rocky embrace, bel 

"And what became of the wretch?" cried 

15 



" Became of him !" answered John. " He 
dropt not beyond ten feet, and was received oi 
the beantif^l soft sandy floor, vrithout a broken 
bone, although heart-broken and almost in the 
agonieB of death from monstrous fear. Having 
dropt, be relieved his mouth of the gag, I 
no doubt vomited volumes of oatiis and car 
against those who had BO well served bim out' 

" I say it woa manstcously done," again cried 
Miss Jlavwcll. " How can you lay down yoor 
head to sleep and not dream of the cruelty ! jon 



i.tvc.T; 111 Kvcij otuoc deliberate murderers." 
I " I cannot deny it," observed John; " 
lihave been oft and hurribly suspended in donbt and 
I fear. At last I got a sickener; I was tired, too, 
of the BmngglEr's career ; — I came home to my 
father and mother's cottage, down yonder, and for 
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Ul!i of iadokiice sad of re-jtill for a mement I c oH a i <ter ithat is to be done 
because they said 1 was a for yoa, poor creatures.'' 



months lived 
proach from them, 
burden." 

" Then how and when did you again quit their 
roof?" asked Sophia, as if she thought that John 
had arriyed at the point with which she was to find 
herself, or some one to whom her destiny seemed 
to link her, strangely associated. 

" I did not finally quit the cottage, till that 
enemy of mine, James Crawford, in a measure 
forced and frightened my parents away altogether," 
said John. "Somehow he stood in Ibsr 4liat 
they would blab md bring him into iigly troulie. 
Many was the time that he latterly came on* toi 
them, and always with an advice, among 
things, that they shoiild turn me out. He 
me somehow ; and now he has cause for so 
I bear him a deadly grudge. However I saf^l Ad 
not finally quit the cottage till the old 
deserted it ; and till then, when I did go 
only in the darkneM^fuglit," 

"Why always in the nig^^"* mAxA 
twisting between her fingers 

" Because, beautiful and goo4 
answered the fellow, "I went oiftittite fittinsisober, UR 



time for picking up glittering pieow 
* which you are playing with." 

"Then your career was from leis 



to 



to 



danger, John," Sophia observed, pirttaif €he fisoe 
into the woman's hand. 

«irM Mm: 



Having considered within herself for a few 
seconds, she thus again spoke : — 

" It appears that you are in danger, should you 

continue much longer in this dreary place, from the 

ofBoars of the law, and also that you may in a short 

time be again tempted to resort to the charcoal, 

when the brader being more largely filled and 

skilfully placed, no current of air or unexpected 

intruder Vko me may divert the suffocation. In 

these circumstances a thou^t has struck me, that 

may lead to your salvatm Iwre and hereafter. 

The carriage in which I tnwei led hitherward to- 

y, is at the stabling down Mow. I shall now 

kMlMi to Ihe place befow it grows fuite dark ; 

me as soaa as sight kM set in. I 

cany jou to the 

jtm w3k be much 

five fom. the means 

somewhere 

promis- 

bflve your lawful 

win iieWy tipsy nor 

feet to Ksr ii!|uy." 

lus head, 

chastisement 

g as it ap- 

ss to do 




Mary 
wincing^ to 
of Sophia's 
peared, ho 
and also to 

" If," 
tage should 
but your 
amp]^ 





" Thanks, kind Miss Maxwell ! '' 
" may you never feel the want of HJhe wmigml. I 
have many a time felt it, and tome htA to help 
myself, when there was no one to •QOiBe to my as- 
sistance, or the assistance of time poor creatures. 
But what are we to think tyfUnee people, — ^thosdp*^ 
fine gentlemen that take to 4lie inrnd, when the*^ ^^^ 

is no necessity or starving teB[|toition to the cnne ?' '** Mbclt lae •Mm DtomMvA:, at tbe easi «Bd of St. 
Ay, what would you say to tttflU, Miss MaxwdB?''i KpoN ChuxotkfHii to-morrow enemg, precisely 



" Why, I should say liuA ^wm in|)ossible I^Mt 
any such heinous wickedaoMiVMA {bBy could itofai 
the present age." 

" Hear me, ma'am, and wiswer me too, IF you 
please," cried the fellow. "Do you reraember 
having reed of the robbery of the Honourable Cap- 
tain Stewart, — he that is the suitor oi the lovely 
sister of Crawford, — one night toitt«iuMMBr tolke^ 
neighbourhood of Hounslow } ** 

" I think," answered she, ** I liave some faint 
recollection of that affair." 

" Well then,'* continued Dimmock, " I was a 
witness of the same piece of business, as I by chance 
happened to be behind the hedge on the roadside 
where the assault and the robbery took place. Two 
of the highwaymen I knew t one of them mi eld 
viltmn who was lately cast for deatii s(t the Old 
Bailey, l)ut who poisoned himself, as you megr re- 
member; and another, not half his age, the very 
James(>awford of whom it is said yoalun^ thoqght 
so much. The third and most active ofthe robbers 
I never Imd seen beforob «Dd cannot give you any 
clue to his name or cilcamstmfles. However, he 
was a middle-aged person, and whetherintlaylight 
<or moonil^t he should ever »come within reach 



ir advan- 

my lo n wsj «f this day 

«Dd weO-^Mnf, I shall be 

'9m my trouble and expense." 

was carried eot as proposed, till the 

w<Mliin the Hglits tHhtBaitmi ntid then 

^SepUa's tort weais %eing,— 



»» 



|)oint him out. 
"AU this is 



very extraordinary,'^ observed 
Sophia, affiscting the least possible surprise, though, 
in reality profoundly astonished : " but I must 
think of goii^ towards London ; yet cannot start 



at the hour of ib | till then, farewdL^ 

John DimmoA liwwuised punoteaKty ; and they 
parted, Sophia B¥e|j ||y »d at the result of her day's 
adventures. 
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The DMrer gi«w the peril Imminent, 
Stronger becwne reciprocal reproach. 

Old Poem* 

Let US now return to Arnold and James 
Crawford, whom we shall find in earnest dis- 
cussion with each other in a private room at a 
West-end hotel. 

"Unct damned and danndng letter, James, 
which Hie fiend Sophia Maxwell has filched from 
Dimmodc, is our ruin ! " exclaimed Arnold sud- . 
denly. ** JJewer can I fbrgrve you the heefiess- 
nesB, the senseless facility wHh ^hich you have 
allowed us and our magnificent «chemeB to be 
thwarted by a silly giri with whom, like any other 
lad, yen have merely had an amour* Infenml 
fb%! 



» 



"And tiie clover stratagem of the drugged 
«of my eye^ I should to a certainty be aUe to ^oranges I How have you bettered the matter by 

that cinmsy and palpable attempt at a cowardly 
murder ? " demanded James. " The latter was 
bad enough, and all aileng appeared to me the 
invention of a person that must already have 
believed himself involved in desperate circnm- 
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stances instead of beiag ^titled to talk of ma^- 
nificent schemes and certain success. In truth. 
instead of abusing me for having carelesdy let 
tha docnnent escape my hands, I should daarge 
jWL with the grossest forgetfalnesa of your ev^- 
vaunled saga<»ty> for having penned it at all." 

It waa thus that Crawford answered his ex- 
p^enead Menton 

" Stripling ! " replied Arnold, " you are qmte 
incapaU« of fathfiMiiag my plana» nor am I to 
hav« them criticited by ydu. All that you had 
to think of is to attend to my orders^ my instruc- 
tions : now you have ruined us every way." 

*< AllI have bad to think of was to attend to 
your orders and instruc^nsT' exclaimed the 
young maaj <<what have I reaped for having 
onoe followed your lessons ? Dark day was that 
in which I irst listened to you,— that on which 
you ^nt came within reach of my eye-sight. 
Ruined every way by me, do you dare to say ? 
It has been ruin to me, and will, I have now a 
foresight, be direful ruin and destruction to my 
fhmily, the hour m which I listened to the slightest 
of your teachings/' 

There was too much truth in the youth's eaer 
getic statement to admit of a r^ly from the 
crest-fallen wretch by whom he had been undone; 
and too little Advantage to be geined in any way 
by prolonging angry recrimination, for Arnold to 
irritate his pupU further. He therefore, with the 
dexterity peculiar to him, burst into a loud fit of 
laughter, deckring that it was only for a mo* 
ment that he was confounded and put out of 
humour; was sorry that he had spoken rather 
sharply to James, but that they were both too 
hasty ; that it would never do to have a house 
divided in itself; that he now saw how easily 
they might extricate themselves, and silence the 
syren, who had been the means of so invei|^ing 
them. 

" It is, my dear friend,'' said Arnold, " a subject 
not incurious in itself, this same girl's histtnry 
since you were first int^uced to the Maatwells," 
giving a new turn to the discoune, and afiiecting 
the metaphysician. ''At first you found her a 
spoilt, inexperienced, unthinking, and amorous 
girl. Now she is an acute, sensible, strong- 
minded, and resolute womim,*^as beautifYil as 
ever, but a perfect devil,'-Hnidignant, rancorous, 
fertile in resources, and having the perseverance 
of the most resolute and devoted, even when the 
end to be obtained is some migh<7 triumph in the 
fate of emjnre. How, James, can you account 
for the sudden transformation ? " 

But James was not yet in a humour to philo- 
sophise about such a subtle theme, bearing in 
mind certain of Arnold's harsh charges, and also 
not foirgetfiil of the perilous condition to which 
he and his tutor had brought themselves. He 
therefoi« only replied to the above speculation 
of the arch-impostor words to this effect : — 

''All that we have experienced as yet from 
Soj^ia Maxwell's vengeful spirit is, I fear and 



" Ah ! there it is,'* cried Crawford ; " and I can 
only explain her hate and unceasing pursuit of 
us, without coming to a final eSort at public ex- 
posure of what she knows and what she suspects 
of our ways, in this manner : — she has ^ twofold 
principle of action. First, the fear of her amour 
and Ulicit intimacy with me b^g ma4e known* 
is equal to her spirit of vindictivenesft;— io 
evenly balanced indeed are the two things that, eA 
she herself has asseverated to me, if I sj^)f% hl^, 
she will spare me." 

''But why then does she not cease her damnable 
provocation, remaining at home, ov busying her- 
self somewhere else?" asked Arnold, notliitty 
satisfied with the explanation | adding these w<»d8, 
however, with some degree of ho|wful eiqpoet^oi^ : 
" You do not think, then, that il we relMA from 
making an exposure of her yatup-jMW, that she* 
will venture to divulge the nature of our affiiiis ? " 

<< No ; she will not rashly denovnee «■ to the 
world, or volunteer to witness agaiaet ui, al leert 
till she has accumulated other and still mere ter» 
rible proofii to our deep damiaatiQn; for thift I 
would not have any longer h^pe. Indeed if yen 
persevere in filling h^* hands with eneh Ingible 
proc^ of a oonepinicy against her lif)», «aheibe«n 
dcme, I cannot say how speedily eh# may he 
goaded to the last act of revenge." 

Arnold winced, and James proceeded :-^ 
" I was in hopes thlit her shame by ^da Utte 
would have proclaiined itMdf, but am now con- 
vinced to the contrary.*' 

" Has she been drugging herself, do you con- 
jecture, Crawford ? " inquired the arch-impostor. 

" I should think not," answered the oth«r, " al- 
though I believe she would stop at nothing* 
rather than have the world or her father to know 
that she was no longer the innocent and pure 
girl that she was when first I met her. I nave 
had too many times of late been oonfironted by 
her, not to observe that her shape and her com- 
plexion are as perfectly maidenly in appearance 
as ever they were. But as to the other principle, 
or motive, of her vindictive perseverance, of which 
I spoke- 



It 



her p»*8ecution. 

" Nonsense ! James," cried Arnold ; '' we two 
are surely not long to be foiled even by such a 
vixen. And yet she seems to be a most perse- 
vering enemy, as I have already said. 8trange 
that she does not at once do her worst ! " 



»» 



(( 



Yes : you talked of a two-fold reaaon»" ob- 
served Arnold. 

"I did," said Crawford; "and this is the 
second, be you assured. Her pride has been 
terribly aroused by my treatment of her, and 
the discovery of certain points in our affairi,— * so 
terribly aroused, in fact, as to awaken every 
latent energy in her nature. Having obtained k 
certain clue, by means of whidi she has been 
enabled to trace our course forther and further 
whenever she set her mind upon the pursuit, 
she has at length got a successful curiosity to 
take the place of what was her all in all a Uttle 
time ago ; the amorous passion has 3rielded to the 
prying passion ; she has need in the desolation of 
her hopes and desires in one engrossing way. 



to have activity and satisfaction in another,-^ 
reiiXj believe, but a sample and the beginning ofjthat other being extremely agreeable to the fomale 

heart. To pry into our Ibdstory and the die- 
racters of each one of our friends is quite a ro* 
mantic occupation for the fiend, nor have we got 
to the end of her discoveries. When she finds 
that no more can be gathered, nothing else 
divulged, then down she will come upon us with 
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all the fell and arcumulated vengeance of the 
insulted and injured woman." 

The conclusion at which the naturally clear- 
sighted and intelligent James Crawford had ar- 
rived, was any thing but consolatory. It was 
only to the intent of haring the e\il day put 
indefinitely off, sooner or later to have them ar- 
rested in their infamous career with the sudden- 
ness of the thunder-bolt, crushing them and 
flinging them to endless perdition. 

It was a good thing/' said Arnold, after a 



€f 



<f I 



pause, "that we got rid of those infernal Dim< 



mocks — I mean that they consented so readily to 
leave the country. 

" Yes, ' ' returned Crawford ; " and heaven send 
that they may not take it into their heads to 
come back. Old Dimmock considers himself to 
have been cheated out of a fair share of the plun- 
der got from the public; but he has still had 
some decent sums — and this last which we gave 
him as an inducement to depart with his old wife, 
was no small drain on us. Well — ^they are gone, 
at all events for the present; and this is at least 
a subject for congratulation, amongst all our fears 
and annojranoes. By the way, did I mention to 
you that a few nights ago, when I returned home, 
I heard that you had called and also Mr. Hunter; 
and that on tiie same evening, and at the same 
hour too, a young lady had likewise called, who, 
by the description given by my hall-porter, I feel 
convinced was that fiend Sophia." 

''No, you did not mention the circumstance, 
said Arnold, fixing a penetrating glance upon his 
companion, as if to read the secrets of his in- 
most soul, — then withdrawing this eyes, appa- 
rently satisfied with the result of his scrutiny. 

"If it were Sophia," added Crawford, who had 
not noticed the manner in which Arnold had 
looked at him, " she now seems resolved to ferret 
me out even in my own dwelling. But perhaps 
I am mistaken, and it was some one else." 

"Most likely," observed Arnold drily. 

The two friends then separated. 



Oh ! good and sweet lady," cried John Dim- 
mock, "it seems so easy to look decent and to 
do right, when one is once in the straight way, 
that surely I shall never go astray again. I know 
the bitterness as well as the temptations of the 
past. The whole is like a horrid dream from 
which I am just awakening ; and I trust that I 
shall never exchange the comforts of this day's 
honest and virtuous resolves for the riot and the 
ruin of wild adventure." 

" Be strong in your resolutions, and attend to 
my interest in you, and a considerable share of 
happiness and respectability may yet be yours. 
Meanwhile follow me," said Sophia. 

She bent her steps towards Smithfield, and 
having next entered Cloth Fair, conduced them 
through a narrow passage to a neat and ready- 
furnished apartment, the rent for the week having 
previously been paid by her, and the proper ar- 
rangements entered into for securing ordinary 
comforts for persons in humble circumstances. 
Tidy clothing was soon provided also for the 
three ; and then she left them, saaying that her 
visits would be frequent, so long aa she found 
they were deserving of her kindness. Tears were 
all that the poor people could show in testimony 
of their gratitude as the lovely young lady quitted 
the room. 

" We shall visit the parson without delay, my 
dear," said Dimmock, " and have that done 
which should have been seen to before I enticed 
you from your excellent father's roof. But better 
late than never, than ks be to that angel, in 
whose heart Grod has put it to come to our tneat 



CHAPTER XL. 

Confront this man, and, if ye dare, deny 
Hit testimony to your deep black guilt I 

Old Po§m. 

We now return to Sophia Maxwell — ^the object 
of such alarm and hatred on the part of the im- 
postors. 

Having brought old Dimmock*s son, with the 
child and its mother, from Bagshot to London, 
Sophia had arranged an appointment, as the 
reader will remember, with these poor people, to 
take place in St. PaiU's Churchyard, on the fol- 
lowing evening ; and both parties were punctual, 
the man and &e woman evincing a lively sense of 
gratitude, and really considerably improved to 
the eye by the sound night's rest which they had 
enjoyed in a comfortable bed, by the sufficiency 
of nourishment of which they had partaken in the 
course of the succeeding day, and by the hope of 
having a settled decent manner of Ufe set before 
them. 

Sophia was ^lad to see the poor people, and 
spoke of their altered looks with approval and 
encouragement. 



relief.' 



We should avail ourselves of an opportunity to 
observe that Mr. Maxwell's affairs and business 
in every way assumed a prosperous complexion. 
He began to trade cautiously but somewhat ex- 
tensively, as soon as a final settlement of his 
embarrassments with his creditors could be ob- 
tained, — quitting the hotel where he had been 
domiciled from the time of his acquittal at the 
Old Bailey Sessions, and hiring a private house 
of moderate pretensions in the vicinity of Finsbury 
Square, whitiier Sophia immediately went, to be 
his home«loving cMld, his companion, his house- 
keeper. 

Nevertheless, with the due performance of her 
domestic duties, Sophia never for once — ^now that 
she was so deep into the pursuits — contemplated 
giving up her prying and persecution, to the con- 
fusion and humiliation of Crawford and his col- 
league. She with the eagerness of female curiosity 
and the wronged heart's rancour, beheld with a 
sort of triumphant rejoicing how successfully she 
naight employ young Dimmock ; and while cha- 
ritably resolving on doing all in her power for the 
renovation of his character and condition, she was 
also determined that he should be made to aid 
her in her efforts to bring the impostors to a most 
signal and infamous end. 

Having made some trial of Dimmock's conduct 
and character, now a married citizen, and per- 
suaded in the course of her clear insight, that he 
was susceptible of being made a good member of 
society, she had him fu-st of all installed in her 
father's warehouse as porter and errand man, 
Mr. Maxwell by this time trading in the wine 
business, 
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I Now^ it was Qot uncleyerly managed on the 
j part of Sophia, that she, amongst the first of 
i Dimmock's new duties as a porter contrived 
that samples of various liquors should be sent 
to Conduit Street, — Crawford and his colleague, 
as she was very well aware, being still carry, 
ing on their nefarious imposture, with flying 
colours. 

Dimmock hired him with his hamper to Craw- 
ford's, previously put on his guard and requested 
to speak out as circumstances might suggest, but 
only to utter the truth. 

" Go westward at once, and catch the fellow 
at breakfast ; I shall not be for in the rear of 
you,'* was the order of Sophia. 

Crawford received the porter with his ample 
hamper graciously enough, but would hardly 
have deigned to inquire whence it came, habitu- 
ated as he had become to presents of the kind, 
made by interested people in business. Some- 
thing, however, in the face and figure of the por- 
ter, notwithstanding his altered garb, struck 
James ; for after a scrutinizing look or two, he, 
with some degree of flattery, said, " I think I 
have met with you before 5 am I in error ? " 

" No, not a particle away from the truth on 
this od^ion, at least ; I myself would recognise 
you, in spite of every disgmse, although in a 
crowd of ten thousand. My name is Dimmock, 
— ^the son of old Fitzgerald — I should rather 
say of the enormously wealthy miser whose pro- 
perty you are to inherit — ^late a lodger too in these 
handsome apartments." 

James was greatly troubled, but managed to 
recover his presence of mind to ask, "Who is 
the party that has thought of inviting me to 
make a trial of his sample bottles ? " 

*'Mr. Maxwell, the wine-merchant, sir, in 
Great St. Helen's ; I am his porter, and one of 
the managers is close at hand, I believe, m order 
to talk more particularly about the business." 

Hardly had he finished the sentence, when a 
servant announced to James that a lady wished 
to have a word with him, — the lady, Sophia 
Maxwell herself, being at the valef s back. 

"Mr. Crawford," said the bold girl, « I will 
not detain you for any length of time. I have 
only two questions to put, and but one to you. 
Will you accept of the samples in the hamper in 
the lobby, the wine being from my father's ware- 
house ? " 

" No ; I do not require them, — I do not ac- 
cept of them," was James's answer; but it was 
evident he did not well know what to say, or 
what he really had uttered. 

" In that case," said the young lady, turning 
to the porter, *' you will tiJce them back, Dim- 
mock ; we do not wish, according to my father's 
principles of business, to force our goods upon 
any man. But now for my second query ; and 
you, Dimmock, must let me be answered by 
you." 

" Certainly, ma'am, to the best of my know- 
ledge. I shall speak to whatever you put to me," 
said tlie carrier of the hamper. 

" Were you a witness, Dimmock, of the rob- 
bery of the Hon. Captain Stewart on the Houns- 
low road last summer? and was this fellow 
Crawford one of the highwaymen th^t perpe- 
trated the capital mme } " 



Such was the question put to Dimmock, and 
to which he returned these stunning words ;— ^ 

" I was an unseen witness of the assault and 
robbery 5 and this same James Crawford, I am 
ready at any time to swear, was one of the fel- 
lows who perpetrated the capital crime ! " 

" Good morning, Crawford," said Miss Max- 
well : " I trouble you no further at this juncture:" 
and down stairs and out to the busy street, she 
and the wine-carrier sped. 

The young man whom they left in utter amaze- 
ment, hardened as he had rapidly become in 
crime and imposition, threw himself upon the 
sofa, where he had a few minutes before been 
loungingly reading some romance or other, and 
luxuriously sipping his coffee, — succeeding in a 
certain measure to banish anxiety from his| brain 
and to dwell composedly in the mists of the false 
hope that he was continually invoking. He 
threw himself upon the sofa, and for the first 
time of his life, if the puling cry of infancy be 
except-ed, gave way to a long fit of uncontrollable 
weeping, — at times cursing his folly and his fate, 
— ^the hour in which he was bom, and the day 
that Arnold had first spoken to him. 

"Undone beyond redemption! — only spared 
to fill the cup more than brimful, and then, to a 
certainty to die the death of a felon, unpitied, 
yet a pitiable spectacle ! " were utterances among 
his woefVil ejaculatory exelaimings. 

He bethought him of the pistol, or the dag- 
ger's services— of the poisonous drug and the 
water's depths ! 

** To this, or worse, it must come j never more 
shall I taste peace or joy, — ^never more on earth 
— on earth!" cried he: "then what in eter- 
nity?" 

The tension of his brain was too tight to en- 
dure ; he flew to the bottle to loosen the cords. 
Deep, deep he drank of the brandy, and in the 
oblivion of intoxication he took a long and 
troubled sleep. Would all the wealth fabled of 
the miser Fitzgerald have outweighed the agonies 
of the young man, — agonies wMch tortured him 
for that hour of passionate weeping which he had 
gone through ere drowning his senses in the 
fiunes of strong drink ? 

But to our story. 

Sophia had succeeded so well with her wine 
samples in. Conduit Steeet, that she was resolute 
on making the experiment with Arnold, and, 
as a preliminary step — ^though it may appear a 
strange one to the reader — she wrote to Sir 
George Mornay in the following manner : — 

"Bliis Maxwell preients her complimenU to Sir 
George Momey, and begs to inform him that she still 
busies lierself in her dear father's affairs. However, for 
the present she does not wish to trouble Sir George about 
the wine account so long standing in her father's boolts 
againrt him : nor does she at present recur to the scene 
in which he acted towards Miss Maxwell in such an no. 
usual manner at Mr. Crawford's in Conduit Street. All 
at the existing junctuf-e that she requests is, that Sir 
George. /rom the ttrong preiutnpHon Ihmt she enteriaint 
of hit certain and positive knowledge of the resorta and 
habits of Mr. ilmo/d,— Crawford's colleague in sundry 
magnificent schemes,— will be Icind enough to adveitise 
the said Mr. ilmo/tf, that she will be in waiting for hlro 
at the eastern end of St. Paul's Cathedral on the second 
evening from the date of this note, precisely at eight 
o'cioclc. She has merely to add that if Jfr. Arnold dors 
not meet her then and there, she will before another day's 
sun gees down, take such nieasqres as Will assuredly 
bring them f»ce to fatf ," 
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Such was the nature of Sophia's communication 
to Sir George Momay, addressed to PortUmd 
PUce. And was it not a little singular, for a 
female of such a prying and meddling curiosity, 
that although there seemed to be matters of im- 
portance depending upon the punctual attendance 
of Arnold, yet that she displayed little fear of his 
disappoin^g her ? 

The hour came round on the named evening, 
according to Sophia's note to Sir George Momay, 
and at the appointed spot she stood^ when St. 
Paul's struck eiffht, — Dimmock^ her father's por- 
ter, hard by. And who is he who paces the 
pavement within the pillars, cloak-muffled, and 
gloomy to look upon> as Miss Maxwell takes her 
position ? It is none other but the miscreant 
Arnold. And what if the desperado carry under 
the folds of his ample mantle a deadly steel ! 

Vet Sophia does not fear, — she is strong in- 
faith, feeling that both of them are bom to fur- 
ther interviews ! 

" Is it Mr. Arnold, the colleague of James 
Crawford, that I address myself to ? " asked the 
intrepid girl, as the muffled personage a second 
time paced past her. 

" You know well — too well, who I am," re- 
sponded the individual in a tone indicative of 
concentrated rage. 

" You are punctual^ as I made sure you would 
be," observed the lady ; *' it would have been awk- 
ward for me had you kept me long waiting for 
you, in a keen winter night like this." 

" I seldom am behind, madam, when a young 
lady proposes the assignation," the individual 
answered sneeringly. 

" The period of our interview at the present 
will be brief, however peremptory the summons, 
which I, a woman, issued. The point to be de* 
cided is one of moment to you, but of no imme- 
diate urgency, unless it be to satisfy my curiosity, 
— a woman's eagerness to make discovery. Fol- 
low me,'* she added, " to yonder lamp." 

The muffled figure obeyed with a child-like 
docility, and stepped to tlie lamp-^post at which 
Dimmock had a little before been planted. 

"Arnold," cried Sophia, "look me directly 
in the face, but fear no instant danger from me. 
I Bar iMything now of the letter counselling to 
send me to an unwaking sleep, or o^ the drugged 
fruit; but I demand of this man here, Dimmock, 
my father's porter and emnd-goer, if he has 
ever looked upon you ere this,— and if so, where 
and when ? " 

" The first and only time," exclaimed John 
Dimmock, " that I ever before set eyes upon that 
man, ^ was when I, unseen, witnessed the assault 
made upon the Hon. Captain Stewart, near 
Hounslow. There Were three highwaynien ; two 
of them 1 had some knowledge of before ; the 
third and most active of them was a stranger to 
me. This is the man, and that I am re^y to 
give oath to at any time when required." 

" Good night, Mr. Arnold," whispered Sophia, 
with a few other words which escap^ Dimmock'i 
ear. 

He only heard, as he frequently, long after- 
wards, related, thanks expressed by Miss Max- 
well, which she begged might be forwarded to 
Sir George Mornay, on account of the prompti- 



tude with which he had communicated her request 
for an interview with his friend. 

One might think that the merchant's daughter 
had by this time got deeply enough acquunted 
with the flagitious career of the impostors. 
Still, she was not yet satisfied : she felt there was 
at least one other acquaintanceship to form, — one 
of a highly honourable nature, but still one that 
would erect most powerfully and on sure founda- 
tions, a tower of terror and a final mastery over the 
impostors. Leaving her to cogitate for a time this 
new idea, let us aocompany Arnold to his retreat, 
and see if we can make any discovery of his 
state of mind on finding there was in existence a 
most willing witness of one of his most criminal 
and punishable perpetrations, — a witness too at 
the beck and in the employ of his most subtle 
and implacable enemy ! 

Arnold on returning westward from the mter- 
view in St. Paul's Churchyard, more astounded 
and alarmed, perhaps, than he had ever been by 
any menacing evil, >— staggering, not from the 
poison of the cup, but the blows that reached 
even the citadel of his hellish thoughts, dealt as 
these were by such apparently inadequate hands, 
— had at first bethought him of paying a visit to 
Crawford, — the arch-villain, adept and obdurate- 
souled as he was, being still assailable and frail 
when the terrors of dea^ took hold of him. The 
tutor of villanies would now have taken shelter 
in the sympathies and counsels of his ^t pupil. 
The dread, however, lest Sophia Maxwell might 
suddenly make herself a party at Conduit Street, 
even at that hour of the wintry season, withheld 
him. 

"She possesses," he immediately said, "the 
ubiquity of the devil ; and it seems besides that 
neitiier doors nor walls can shut her out from our 
counsels and acts." 

So he posted in the quickest way he cx>uld 
towards the hotel where he' at tinMs resided, 
throwing behind him many a fWtive glance, ab- 
solutely in terror at times of his own shadow. 

Let imagination accompany that bad man to his 
private chamber, — to his pillow, and follow him, 
if ye can, throughout the long winter night, during 
which sleep did not once visit his eye-lida, nor 
repose oome near to his perturbed tftoughts* How 
many were the trains of reflection^ — ^how nume- 
rous the memories, coming back in the dreariness 
of the hours with a terrible freshness, tudi as he 
had never felt since his first plunges into crime, 
'—how appallingly retributive his visions I 

" Ha ! " cried he, plunging himself almost 
headlong i^m his bed upon the floor, "what 
spectre is that ? Is it the injured spirit of the 
maiden I first ruined, — of some one of the count- 
less victims of my art ? — of the assassinated in cold 
blood, or the murdered in my highway assaults ? 
Emily Crawford, what are the visitations which I 
am to receive for my perjuries to thee, — and what 
the impending conflict when thy brother James 
hath been hurled to the depths of despair and 
stung to madness by the full discovery of me ? " 

In this way did the miscreant now and then 
start from a bed that was worse than flery hot for 
him,'--his brain inflamed and his visual organs 
bloodshot,— believing in the spectres of his own 
creation, but still unswayed or softened by one 
genial sentiment of repentance. He, for the time, 
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believed aud trembled, but not with an ameliorat- 
ine faith or a godly fear, — it was only as the 
habitants of hell do ! 

Daylight arrived, driving from the brain por- 
tions of die spectral thoughts which had whelmed 
in the soul of the villain. He hastened to the 
open air, — ^he sought the busy and deafening 
haunts of man. His nature recovered some 
amount of its habitual hardihood ; and now he 
thought that it would be as well to invite the 
society of his apt pupil, — appointing an obscure 
public-house in an obscure comer for the place of 
meeting. 

Crawford was punctual, — ^he was elatd ; for he 
had, ever since he was confronted by Sophia and 
Dimmodk^ found oblivion or solace in the oup. 

" Ha ! my friend Arnold," cried he, " I rejoice 
to meet you ; but why so long a atrastjpar ? Now 
however, let us be glad, — banish care fw an hour, 
— why make ourselves cursedly mihappy ? what 
shall we drink ? *' 

Upon this the young man puUed the string of 
the bell of the obscure tavern, not uaohecked by 
the elder worthy ; for although Arnold oo«ld per- 
ceive that James was partially already in liie cups, 
and^although he was too cool and calottlating a 
villain to allow strong drink oft to master Itim, 
ho ytt needed a stimulus mad, sometlmig that 
promised to oheer^ «fter the exhaustion ef the 
past sught, and tihe still biioodhig gloom of his 
spirit. 

Th^ at QBce applied thrac^dves with consider, 
able freedom to the bottle, beforo oven ontering 
closely upon the sniiseets wkidi were after all 
nearest to their thoughts, toadng thma to pieces 
as with inlBmal fangs. «Fames, having been abo«t 
ihalf-seas over when they first met, soon grew 
almost uproariously gleesome, idianlteg snatehes 
of luscious songs, and rioting amid the sort of 
lurid images of graiidfiiir whidi his wiae<.excited 
fancies beheld aroiuid him. Nor did Anioldescape 
the contagion, enlivened by the cup, and fondly 
taking shelter in auch oongioimeniiBons as env^oped 
them<--oonj«rodi]^ by the» own peculiar natures, 
inebriated as they were. 

« Am^, x»y friend,'' med Crawford, " I see 
a w^r of oztrifMrtnig^oiirBelves entirely from the 
meriies «f Ibe net vMdh the fiendish Soi)hia has 
^been spreading fiw nw. I shall make her my wife, 
df not by faar, «t least by "foul means. I shall not 
Allow her to be t^ haite«der upon either of us, but 
aasttvie a proper «#rontery, mid pounce upon her 
in her CM^ier^ presenoe. If need be. I sliall make 
proposflSs thero and then ; and if she offers to 
1)lab, I sbaM tadce the first word Mid tell her to her 
face, ay, and in hearing of the mcrcfhant hims^, 
that her tale is as worMess as her jwetended 
chastily «nd virtne. I wSl!" — and he swore 
deeply fhat Ije would do the magnanimous and the 
nifll8n.Jl&e. 

*'t3o on," said Arnold, half transported in his 
obliviousness and the gildings of the ecstatic 
Crawford. " I in a measure am pleasejd with 
your resokite scheme so far ; but proceed.*' 

" Why, if I should happen to break down from 
any unforeseen circumstance, before I can come to 
the broad and bold denunciation of her character; 
or should she shut my mouth, or repel my pjc- 
sence and suit altogether, ere I can get to the 



merchant's ear« — ^why, then, we must lose no time, 
constantly as she is parading about, nightly as well 
as daily, in employing some bold agents who shall 
carry her to one of those accommodating lodging- 
houses with which I am famUiar, and there hav- 
ing bedded her if not wedded her, send the fiend 
adrift in the morning, to steer her way tho best 
^ray she can to her p«|)a's fireside. Let her tell 
any story she (looses after that j we have plente- 
ous kiiowle<i^o of her to give anoth^ colouring to 
the whole, should she survive the indignities 
offered her,-^my thought being that the lut re- 
sort now mentioned would be « sure method of 
depriving her of reason, half-crazed as she already 
is, or perha()6 killing her outri^." 

Into these desperate views the now intoxicated 
Arnold entered so far that he went to his dwdl- 
ing-place m a state to take a sound sleep ; nor, 
until further consideration did he mean to disclose 
the partieulars of his interview with the young 
lady in St. Paul's Churchyard. Even CrawfortC 
on his side, although much more communicative, 
witii regard to many ticklish points, evaded the 
account of the wine«sample stratagem,~^being not 
forgetful of young Dimmock's introduction into 
th^ drama, and of his cordial readiness to come 
forward about the highway-robbery of Captain 
Stewart. This was such an alarming and formida* 
ble point that it did not entirely pass unnoticed, 
— James merely saying, thinking that he conunu- 
nicated a piece of not unimportant news : — 

I learn that our old colleague's son, yow^ 
Dimmockf base dog ! is actually in the service of 
Mr. JVIaxwell, — in the pay, you may be sure, of 
the vindictive daughter." 

" The devil he is 1 " exclaimed Arnold; "hell 
to them both ! " 

Upon this the vUlains parted, tolerably ooan- 
fortable for that time. 

Miss MaxweU was neither idle in respect of her 
plans nor her actuiU doings, whilo the mi^Bwrn 
impostors were torn by the most homd appre- 
hensions, or were with racked braans labo«iriag to 
devise some predotts schepme whereby to thwart 
her pturposes, and to escape their fate. Her 
grand anxiety now was to get introduced ta the 
Hon, Captain Stewart ; and the very first move- 
ment she made in that direction promised, at ao 
distant date, to have the result she so m^di loi^ged 



for. She purchased aa old newspaper in whkli 
was given a very particular aocouat of ^ high- 
way robbery of that gOAtl^oan, pei^otrated by 
^Ha&s villains, and this she took an opportcmity to 
read to her lather, as if she had miNiely, vnlookod 
ibr, fallen in with a striking anecdote or iaoidmt 
of which she had never heard before. 

^aviI^: finished the reading, her &ther, a^%er a 
sU^ stirring of his reci^lections, said, raither 
sui^risedly, ''My dear child, the same Captain 
Stewart must be son of the saane talkative Lord 
Fanmore, who has been a good customer of mine, 
and who may be ageun. He keeps a noble table 
and has more than once given me a most hand- 
some order for ielnes. You know what a ^l^adki 
consignment has lately come to hand ; and I shall 
write to him, inviting A trial.'* 

" Do, father," cri©i Sophia ; " who knows bat 
his son, the Caption, may be enticed to recom- 
mend a few pipes for the ovess of his regiment ? 
I should like Teiy much to see the gaUant officer. 
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who, by the way, is now Lord Fanmore*s heir." 

Mr. Maxwell was prompt in performing what- 
ever was of a business nature, or had a chance to 
lead to a profitable transaction. Accordingly he 
wrote to the captain's noble father, in the politest 
terms, inquiring if he would allow him to present 
a few samples of certain wines which had recently 
been forwarded to his vaults, or were in the 
Docks; being of the rarest quality, the most 
esteemed vintages, and some of them in the high- 
est state of perfection as respected age. 

Lord Fanmore immediately returned for answer, 
that Mr. Maxwell need not put himself to the 
trouble of sending him samples, but, as he was 
about to add to his stock very considerably, he 
would order a good judge to call upon Mr. Max- 
well, in order to taste the wines and to make the 
necessary arrangements connected with a pur- 
chase. 

"My son, the Hon. Captain Stewart," said the 
peer, giving all the Christian names, which we 
purposely omit, " although no wine-bibber, has a 
most excellent and delicate perception of the quali- 
ties and flavours of the juice of the grape : he 
will tell you, after tasting rapidly in turn a dozen 
of different clarets, which is the one he prefers, 
and the reasons for his preference. Therefore 
look to it, Mr. Maxwell, and put your best to the 
test." 

The merchant was overjoyed at the result of 
his note to his lordship ; but if he was uplifted, 
what were his lovely daughter's ecstasies, intent, 
to a morbid and extraordinary degree, to ferret 
out every particle of taicX and of evidence that 
bore upon the viUanies of Crawford and his col- 
league in imposture ! What added to the delight- 
ful nature of his lordship's answer was, that with 
his wonted finical attention to whatever appeared 
to him to exhibit his dignity, he not only named 
the day but the very hour of the day, when his 
son would wait upon the merchant. 

** I shall be in the counting-house with you at 
the moment," sud Sophia : " I should like very 
much to have the sight of a gentleman who has 
encountered highwaymen. Wliat ! father, if we 
should invite the captain to dinner, that he might 
have the greater leisure and the bcnst opportunity 
to judge -of the wines ? '* 

"Excellently thought," cried the merchant; 
** do you peh a pretty note in your own name, and 
as my child, to his lordship, humbly soliciting the 
honour of Captain Stewart's company to dinner 
on the day of his intended visit, intimating that 
t will be the best way in which he can test and 
aste my wines." 

Sophia was ndther slow nor unhappy in des- 
patching the note, to which a speedy answer was 
returned by the captain himself that with great 
pleasure he should dine with Mr. Maxwell on the 
day named. The fitting preparations were ac- 
cordingly made by the merchant's lovely house- 
keeper and child, while all was tiptoe expectation 
on her part. Even John Dimmock was dressed 
up for the occasion, so as to make a fitting ap- 
pearance in the lobby. 

Return we for a short spaee to Conduit Street, 
where, in the forenoon of the day immediately 
succeeding that in which Arnold and Crawford 
met at the obscure public-house. The colleagues 
had a long sitting, still in utter perplexity which 



I way to turn themselves so as to get rid of Miss 
'Maxwell's persecutions, or so to forward their 
nefarious schemes of imposture as to be enabled 
to fly from England laden with spoils before she 
came down upon them with all her fell vengeance. 
This latter idea seemed to take best; for, after 
jthe exaltation and the bravery which strong 
drink had created were allowed to give place to 
reflection, and the ordinary reaction of the nervous 
system, Crawford's browbeating scheme appeared 
extremely hazardous. 

"Let us," said Arnold, "driven now as we 
are" — he might have added, — into a comer 
and to desperation, — " stnan every nerve in 
bringing our grand scheme to such a pitch of 
perfection, — to such a degree of fruitfulness — ^to 
such a climax, in short, as will enable us to make 
off with fijring colours, and defy persecution of 
every kind, and even in the puritanical world's 
estimation to be regarded with such a wonder as 
will render us the object rather of admiration 
than of execration. Had it been in Sparta of old 
and in classic ages, success in such a magnificent 
undertaking would have brought crowning honours 
to us, and our names would have been handed 
down to posterity as those of men of genius and 
of splendid adventure." 

In this self-deluding and verbose manner did 
the arch-impostor talk, — ^feeling, it is to be pre- 
sumed, in the multiplicity of hiis phnises, and in 
the length of time he dwelt upon one idea — 
into which he had schooled his hardened and un- 
principled heart, — ^a sort of realisation of the re- 
sults which be had most fondly contemplated at 
the beginning of the scheme ; and also believing 
that he was still dazzling the eyes of his apt 
scholar, so as to have him to dash further into 
the enterprise, head and hand. 

James, however, although still most anxious 
for the fulness of the harvest which they had 
hoped at first to reap, and which, indeed, had 
hitherto yielded such abundant fruits, could not 
bat foresee that Sophia Maxwell would still con- 
tinue to harass them, and this with nn ever-in- 
creasing and more ingenious spirit for giving 
torment; nay, that perhaps, from her unaccount- 
able familiarity with all their doings, she might 
take it into her head to thwart the very first at- 
tempt they might make to strike more boldly than 
ever into the field of their speculation, fraught 
as it naturally was with many dangers. To all 
this, however, Arnold had something to reply, 
that helped to allay the anxieties of his pupil. 

" Well, but, James," said the miscreant, " it 
will be as bad and perilous for us to stand stone- 
still, as to dash daringly forward ; back we can- 
not possibly go : — and as to that vile fiend who 
is eternally crossing our paths, we must en- 
deavour for the short time that we shall now 
require, — according to my best calculations, — ^fbr 
carrying out to the full our glorious scheme, — ^to 
school ourselves to a thorough disregard of all 
her devilry, — ^trusting that she will for a suffi- 
ciently lengthened period to serve our purposes, 
keep aloof from inflicting the last stroke of ven- 
geance." 

" If," answered Crawford, " I could thoroughly 
persuade myself that the damnable vixen would 
still regard the exposure of her own shame with 
a dread equal to her desire of harassing and 
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"Let us BO rely, my friend," cried Arnold, 

BTid perhapB 9he mky spare ns for a few dayai 
from even the slightest annoywiCB. During this 
Epace, to use a homely proverb, we must work — 
mating hay iphen the mn lAinu. 80 up and to 
't, my dear boy." 

Yes, up and to it, James Crawfbrd ; for a note 
is pieaented by jonr valet, addressed to your care, 
bnt mainly Intended for the perusal of your ex- 
perienced inatm 

It is in these 



" SOPHIA MAXWBLL," 

"The furnace of hcU to the demon! " cried 
Arnold. 

"She will not alluw ua one moment's pc 

yon see I " eiclaimed Crawford ; and again the 
pair vere for a time utterly confonaded. 

Having kept staring at one another, at least a 
good half hour, — speechless and unknowing what 
to say, — Arnold first broke silence. 
I " After all, however, James," smd he, "wi 
inot in a worse position than we were before that 
I cursed note reached us, excepting that it proves 
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more and more clearly how intimate the fiend is 
with our relations in regard to other individuals. 
As to Sir George Momay, I dare say the pay- 
ment of the wine will be no great inconvenience. 
Let us therefore resume our spirits and our ut- 
most activity as determined upon an hour ago." 

" But I do not at all like the idea of your going 
with the money to the appointed spot,'' said 
Crawford; ''especially at you are to meet that 
fellow Dimmock, whose i«collections are so frtth, 
and whose services would be so willingly lent, re- 
lative to the affair with Captain Stewart, — so 
willingly lent, I mMHI, «t the nod of Sophia. 
Cannot Sir Georgtf be his own paymaster ? and 
why trouble you, Mr. Anold ? " 

" But, James, tiie despotic woman decides the 
other way; and I Umt tluit we dare not depart in 
the slightest from her arrangement and dictation. 
Therefore I shall go with the money myself. Be- 
sides, does not a thoiight arise within you ? May 
not such a fellow as flmmoolt be worked upon ? 
I shall offer him temptations thai he is not likely 
to resist ; and then, if he comes to our terms, 
think of what a ]^ may be contrived for the 
riddance of the Aend.'^ 

''Good!'* (fried the apt pupil; "stiokaino 
promise or terms ; and now ror our bold strokes. 
If but one of those we talked of the other day 
should succeed, we might afford to reward Dim- 
mock greatly beyond the fellow's fondest dreams 
or largest wishes/' 

Having thus once more eonsoled themselves 
and alluded to fresh villanies, the infamous pair 
set about their occupations with unusual zeal and 
enthusiasmt 
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Dare sh« prMomc to Seem ut ia thlt mannfr } 

SaAKsraARS. 

It was Miss Maxwell who seemed to proceed 
with fljing colours, — ^not the pair of impostors. 

Id the course of this and the succeeding chap- 
ters, however, we shall come to events which will 
enable the reader more fully to judge which of 
the parties — the tormentor or the tormented — 
had the best reason to congratulate themselves on 
their fate and actual condition. 

Arnold was in St. Paul's Churchyard with the 
money due by Sir George Momay for the wine 
about which we have already heard a good deal, 
at the appointed hour ; and John Dimmock was 
also as punctually at the same place, as had been 
named in Sophia's note. 

" Well, my fViend, Mr. Dimmock," said Arnold, 
throwing into his speech, accents, and manner, as 
much of the coaxing and insidious as he was mas- 
ter of, — and this was not a little, — " I find 
that you are like your mistress, Mr. Maxwell's 
beautiful and accomplished daughter, a person of 
business, — you are so precisely punctual in the 
observance of appointmentii." 

" I must pay you a similar compliment, Mr. 
Arnold," said John ; " for I ^nd you are here to 
the very minute, as named to me by Miss Max- 
well. Indeed she said to me, that I was as sure 
to find you at this place at the precise hour anda 
moment of that hour, as a man would be did bis 



life depend upon the mere circumstance of exact 
time-keeping. She said, ' Mr. Arnold will be as 
nice in the matter, as a chronometer, by means 
of which mariners tell to a wonderful degree of 
accuracy where they are at any time upon the 
trackless ocean.' You understand me about this 
same idea of life's dependance." 

Arnold did not much relish the sort of sarcasm 
about life's dependance upon the punctual obser- 
vance ; but he had to conceal in the best way he 
could the annoyance and turn it to the best ac- 
count in his power. Accordingly he adroitly an- 
swered,—" Oh I yes, I fully understand, you Mr. 
Dimmock, and was just on the point of broaching 
the subject myself, had you not cleverly brought 
it forwiurd. You know, my friend, that we all 
have had our wild oats to sow ; " — John thought 
within himself that Arnold must have been rather 
late in sowing the last of his wild oats: — "but 
what you reiser to is past. Crawford and I now 
pursue a much more sure and profitable game, 
and should be happy — ^rery happy indeed, to 
have an active, clever, and intelligent part- 
ner, like yourself, Mr. Dimmook^ to help us, 
and to share in the grand harvest. Will you ac- 
company me to some coffee-house in the neigh- 
bourhood, and we shall talk over the matter? 
Your father wat getting too oldt >nd was too 
careless, for onr purpose; but we shall never 
forget the old genueman." 

Thus saying, the two proceeded to have a de- 
liberate and leisurely oonyersatioa on the subject 
which Arnold had jnst mooted } John manifesting 
an alacrity of manner* and a i^eetome leception 
of the proposition, whksh were deUghtftiUy inspirit- 
ing to the arch-impostor, * 

Let us here pause, and ask onmelTea, in what 
way should we have judged of Dimmook, at this 
epoch in his history, acrording to the knowledge 
obtained of him in the foregoing pages, and ac- 
cording to the lights of that knowledge alone? 

We have already seen that John was the son of 
unprincipled parents,-~of a ikther and mother 
that had never scrupled^ since he could note any 
thing, to associate tnemselves with the desperate, 
even with robbers and highwaymen. We have 
also seen that his own career,down at least to the 
period when Miss Maxwell first fell in with him, 
pursued no other than a vagabond life, too often 
bordering on, or identical with, that of the worst 
of characters who might occasionally hide them- 
selves at his father's. 

On the other hand, the man was not destitute 
of good natural pai*ts, speaking merely of intelli- 
gence, nor of a fair school education ; although, 
as is too well known, these cu'cumstances are by 
no means always a sufficient guarantee against 
profligacy and heinous crimes, — even those of 
violence and bloodshed. However, upon the 
whole, it is right to yield very consideralde cre- 
dence in favour of intellectual light and culture, 
of which, as already said, young Dimmock was 
not destitute. 

But again, unless he had become utterly de- 
praved, — ^totally divested of moral resolution, and 
insensible to extraordinary kindness and sympathy 
on the part of a lovely and highly interesting 
young lady, — unless he had in a moment become 
Itogether oblivious of his recently most improved 
condition, and that of those dearest to him,— -un- 
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less he was wholly deaf to the pleasing responses | He wept again, and louder still, — it was the 
of conscience, it was hardly possible that any i weeping of a strong man, and most sorrowful to 
bribe offered by the wicked and for manifestly witness : but he resumed — 
wicked purposes, could be received with favour. I - 

John Dimmock had not only openly professed 
and exhibited amendment of heart, but had proved 
it by weeks of becoming conduct. He had lost 
no time in making the mother of his daughter 
his legitimate wife ; his conduct towards Hie poor 
woman had changed from that of the occasional 
brute and ruffian, to that of the affectionate and 
tender husband. His house exhibited the com- 
forts which virtuous industry never fails to show 
forth ; and altogether he had so bonie himself, 
ever since coming to reside regularly in the me- 
tropolis, as correctly as the observant and clever 
Miss Maxwell could wish. 

Then she would happen with a hearty approval 
to say to John, "You must be happy now to a 
degree you never before had a conception of, — 
happy in your own conscience, and happy to see 
comfort, peace, plenty, and honesty around you." 
He would, with every apparent maik of sincerity, 
answer, " I w^ould not exchange, — thanks to you 
under God, Miss Maxwell, — my present condition 
for that of all that has been, or is now, contem- 
plated by Arnold and Crawford, through their 
tdaring and matehless imposture.' ' 

Wi^ all the knowledge and observation of 
these appearances, evidences, and expressions, on 
the part of Sophia, was it rash in her to put the 
implicit trust in her servant, John Dimmock, 



Dismiss me from your service this instant, if 
you harbour the slightest suspicion of me, dear 
benefactress ; forgive me for the freedom ; but 
my heart at this moment,'' sobbed the poor fel- 
low, " hath no stay — no restraint." 

He again paused to allow the emotions which 
unmanned him, to spend themselves. He then 
added these words,—" I forgot what I was before 
— I forgot that you knew. Miss Maxwell, what I 
have hitherto been. I cannot, — I do not blame 
you for your distrust. Only dismiss me, and I 
shall leave London, never more to set foot within 
it, if you have doubt of me." 

" ^d where would you go, were I to dismiss 
you, John ? " asked Sophia, the tears trickhng 
down her cheeks. 

" I know not," cried Dimmock ; " most pro- 
bably to perdition ! " 

He shuddered, and so did the merchant's 
daughter, who in her turn now took up the dis- 
course. 

" I do not distrust you, John, — -I have never 
once had a doubt of your reformation, from the 
first time that I ever saw you, at least, from the 
evening that I led you and yours to a lodging in 
Cloth Fair. I entertain not the slightest ims- 
picion of your good faith — your honourable deal- 
ing with me or my dear father ; for I flatter my- 
self that I read your character — your feelings in 
which necessarily accompanied or prompted the | your amended condition, with a perfect accuracy j 
employment of him as agent between her and nor do I doubt, good man, of your becoming one 



the impostors ? We think it was not so hazardous 
a faith as some might at first view it. We think 
there is in human nature foundations for such 
trustfulness in the reformed, and also that there 
are observers whose vision, reaching even to the 
inward motives and principles, is so clear and 
sure, that it is next to impossible to deceive them, 
provided they have opportunities, numerous and 
favourable, for exercising their penetration. 

Sophia Maxwell did repose the confident and 
clear-eyed trust in Dimmock that we have men- 
tioned ) so that, immediately prior to his setting 
off to meet Arnold in the Churchyard, after pos- 
sessing him with the nature of the business upon 
which he was sent, she thus talked to, and thus 
instructed him :— " John, in all probability, the 
villain Arnold, — who is capable of any enormity, 
— who hath counselled my death, — and who has 
actually with bis own hand attempted to rob me 
murderously of my poor life, — will offer you 
mighty temptations to go over to his and to 
Crawford's interest, — will hold out the promise, 
aye, the actual reality, of vast sums of money, to 
gain you to themselves, and to turn against me, 
of whom they stand in such mortal fear, .as well 
they may. Arnold, I feel perfectly convinced, 
will this evening give you greatly more than I 
evei* can, should you be willing to take the bribe, 
in order to get me for ever out of the way." 

" What do you mean. Miss Maxwell,-* my be- 
nefactress — my saviour ! — offer me bribes in order 
that I may murder you ? " and the poor man 
wept. " Surely, Miss Maxwell, you cannot think 
that I would be the monster — the — ^the — I cannot 
find words to express the proper terms, — to do 
such a terrible thing ! " 



of the most valuable friends of our house and 
family, — ^yes, I fancy that I foresee your services 
to me personally are yet to be of a nature to 
more than repay any kindness I may have shown 
to you ; — I foresee, John, that I may, ere long, 
be indebted to you for tlie preservation even of 
life itself." 

Here Sophia paused in her turn, — she became 
greatly agitated, — she seemed for an instant to be 
inspired with a prophetic power; for, looking 
heavenward, she ejaculated, " Alas ! what evils 
and what agonies are still in my cup and un- 
tasted I " And now it was that with an intense 
eagerness, she grasped the hand of the agitated 
Dimmock, and nervously inquired, "Wfll you 
stand by me, John, through good and through 
evil report ? " 

" I shall stand by my young mistress," cried 
he, " unto the death ! " 

As soon as mistress and servant had resumed 
some measure of composure after this agitated 
scene. Miss Maxwell returned to the subject of 
the appointed meeting with Arnold, and that of 
the probability of high temptations being held 
out to Dimmock, in order to move him to join the 
interests of the impostors. 

" Do you, John, in the exercise of your best 
judgment and ingenuity, fall in with tlieir views, 
so as, apparently, to promise going hand-in-hand 
with them to the fullest extent, even to the rid- 
ding of the w^orld of me. But you must not all 
at once, on this your first meeting, exhibit too 
ready an adherence or compliance. Arnold is 
subtle, and will need to be dealt with in the most 
subtle way. I cannot, however, direct you fur- 
ther ; but I think that when you and I lay our 
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wits together, we may, perhaps, mveigle them 
more and more, to their own deep perdition. In 
the ab'eady great extremity of their condition, their 
subtle wits will have to yield to their necessities. 
Now, away with you ; — I shall wait for you with 
impatience till you return. Yet let not haste 
spoil us.'' 

We have thus interrupted the narrative as re- 
lates to Arnold and Dimmock on their meeting in 
the Churchyard. Well, then, they proceeded to 
the cofifee-house, there to have a deliberate and 
leisurely talk. When about to take their scats, 
Arnold said, as if it had been a second thought, 
although more probably it was but a slight point 
of his insidious plan, — ** I think, Mr Dimmock, 
that in a cold winter night like the present wo 
had better repair to some respectable hotels where 
something effectually to warm us may be got. I 
observe that you must be well to do in the mer- 
chant's service, for your dress is that of a gentle- 
men, and I am sure your manners and looks are 
in entire keeping with your raiment. It gives me 
great pleasure to witness the transformation, I am 
sure, although it will yield still truer delight to 
find you vastly bettered every way, — a thing 
which it is within your immediate grasp to com- 
mand.'* 



all, I should hope you would not hastily require 
of me to touch the life of the young woman." 

" Why,* 'cried Arnold, manifestly fast falling into 
the traps laid by John, — "as to your dear wife, 
you had better, when you leave this, conduct me 
to her lodgings. I wish to be introduced to her, 
and that it had been a little earlier in the evening. 
I know that the ladies love handsome clothes, and 
it cheers me when I can serve the ladies. Having 
once known where your family resides, I can, at 
any time we fix on, meet you yourself tiiere, Mr. 
Dimmock." 

There was a pause, as if Arnold was considering 
how best to deal with the more tender idea thrown 
out by John. 

'' I understand your difficulties and delicacies, 
Mr. Dimmock," said the murderous miscreant, 
"relative to your benefactress, and I appreciate 
your feelings. Most probably you will never be 
required to go to any extremity, at least I hope 
not ; indeed I think you can better serve yourself 
and us also, by another and quite a harmless course 
of procedure. Harmless did I say ? Did you, 
Mr. Dimmock, know as much of the wickedness, 
the unvirtuoumessy the revenf/^'ul malignity of 
the young lady as Crawford and I do, you would 
dread her more than the most poisonous serpent 



John listened with great apparent complacency we ever read of. But of this another time — another 
to all this harangue, bowing repeatedly, expressive /iVwe ;" — he repeated the words with emphasis, 
of thanks; and as they proceeded to the hotel, it desirous, no doubt, t bat the precise terms should 



amused as well as pleased him, to observe with 
what an elastic step the other sped, — an elasticity 
which Dimmock correctly enough interpreted as 
indicating the satisfaction that was prevailing 
within. 

" It would please me more than the possession 
of all the gold which the impostor has ever handled," 
John inwardly said, ** could I circumvent the vil- 
lains, lam sure. Miss Maxwell, that this is the 
truths even although you were as poor as I have 
been, or were not in being to reward me." 

Having been fairly seated in the hotel, and hav- 
ing had set before them various choice liquors, for 
which Arnold instantly paid, — exhibiting at the 
moment a handftd of guineas, some five or six of 
which he, as if vriththeutmostcarelessness, shoved to 
John, — the villain returned to the theme that was 
uppermost in his mind. 

"I do not know, " said he, "that I can make 
myself more intelligible regarding the subject I 
hinted at a little while ago ; it is even sometimes 
best, as your own romantic experience must have 
taught you, Mr. Dimmock, not to put into the 
form of audible words schemes and enterprises of 
the loftiest or most delicate character. What say 
you to the matter mooted ? " 

Dimmock answered with many hesitations, — 
professing how deeply he felt tlic kindness of Miss 
Maxwell to him and his, — declaring that the world, 
or at least if not the world, his own conscience. 



be conveyed to the young lady's ears. 

There was again a pause, which, like the former, 
was filled up with the tasting of the liquors, and 
such by play as the following : — 

"lam not, Mr. Dimmock, a deep drinker — ^ncver 
was J but I am a choice drinker. Help you your- 
self, and as you have a mind, Mr. Dimmock. 
I do not press you to hurt yourself: the nature of 
our business does not allow of deep drinking. *"' 

While thus talking, Arnold was actually helping 
John as urgently in manner as possible, while the 
said John was fully aware that the liquor was of 
an extremely animating nature. 

Arnold again proceeded with the main topic. 

" A part of the harmless course which I have 
alluded to would be to forward Crawford's suit 
with the merchant's lovely daughter. Prior to 
this, as I dare say you may have beard, I should 
have said to any one that their marriage was a 
thing certainly to occur j but a variety of circum- 
stances have interposed ; and since tbe breaking 
off of the match, (which I do trust is but of the 
nature of lovers' quarrels — temporary), she has 
really shown a most diabolical desire to ruin and 
destroy him. Me also she would drive to the 
devil, if she could ; but of that I take not much 
heed : only I think it is a pity that she should 
retain such a hostility towards my young and 
accomplished friend; and therefore it is that I 
would highly reward your services, were these in 



would denounce treachery towards her, — an idea no other or more difficult way exerted than in 
which, John was pleased to see, caused Arnold's bringing about a reconciliation between the two 
lip to curl, as if the villain had said, " Hear the young and really interesting people." 
worthless fellow speaking about his conscience ! l! "I am sure," exclaimed John, with apparent 
like the thought." Ijoy, and as if relieved from an awful obligation, 

** I would, at any rate, " quoth the apparently "services such as you mention must at all times be 



half-yielding servant, " require some time to con- 
sider of the subject ; — I should also wish to have 
some idea what you would do for me and mine," — 
putting emphasis on the word mine ; — " and above 



pleasureable, and you cannot doubt my readiness 
to employ them. But bow and when shall I set 
about the work." 

" This very night," — said Arnold ; " as soon as 
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you see the young lady, take your own most 
cautious mode of adyising that she should at least 
condescend to receive a visit from Mr. Crawford 
at her father's house ; let the day be to-morrow ', 
let the hour be close on that of their dining time, 
in the hope that she may invite the wooer to par- 
take of the meal with them j — nothing, Dimmock, 
like a good dinner and plenty of excellent wine 
with and after it, for bringing about reconciliations ! 
Do all this in the first instance and you will never 
repent it, but bless the hour when I opened to you 
my mind." 

Upon coming to this understanding, Arnold 
accompanied John to Cloth Fan*, when the 
traitor presented as many guineas to Mrs. Dim- 
mock as would cbthe her from head to foot in silks, 
wtth an adequate consideration also for the child. 
An arrangement having been made to meet John 
on the following evening about the same hour 
at his lodgings, the deluded and infamous schemer 
set oflf for his own habitation. 

John was overjoyed, but not merely so much on 
account of the presents of gold pieces, as of the 
direction in which he might serve Miss Maxwell. 
He related every thing to her, — much of it in the 
precise words spoken by Arnold himself; and 
took care not to forget the alleged wickedness, 
unviriuousess, and revengeful malignity. He 
especially minded the threat of, *' at another 
time, " and was not a little astonished to see how 
it affected his young mistress. Upon the whole, 
however, she was delighted with the issue of John's 
inten iew with the impostor, — believing, as she 
did, that it would lead to further power over the 
villains. 

" By and bye," said she, " I will have you 



tremely exacting circumstances bore himself when 
so suddenly ana curiously grouped ? Here were 
not only the merchant whom he had duped, sl- 
though afterwards made to repay the monies, — 
but the gallant officer he had helped to waylay 
and plunder, and also the clear-eyed and clear- 
headed witness of the capital offence, ushering 
him into the company of one he could so ill af- 
ford often to confront, — ^not to speak of Sophia, 
his fellest, most skilful, and persevering enemy. 

Surely James had need for all his hardihood 
and ingenious resources on such an occasion; 
nor assuredly could he have endured to have 
continued one half hour at the dinner-table with 
such company, even although Miss Maxwell had 
satisfied him that her persecution was at an end. 

After bowing to each in the most collected 
manner he could, and having uttered a few com- 
mon phrases of courtesy, he managed in better 
style plan could have been expected to ask pardon 
for calling at such an unseasonable hour, alleging 
that nothing but a matter of a very pressing na- 
ture would have induced him to commit such a 
breach of manners. 

" It is for your ear, Miss Maxwell, that I have 
a message ; I shall not detain you for a minute." 

Having so said, he motioned to withdraw, — the 
young lady promptly following him to the parlour 
below i while Captain Stewart stared with amaze- 
ment, not unaccompanied by the merchant's 
wonder, who, however, disposed well enough of 
the scene. 

" I have some acquaintanceship with Mr. Craw- 
ford," observed Stewart. 

<* Sir, he was at one time," replied the mer- 
chant, " a very frequent visitor at my house ; but 
to pretend yielding to their proposition to iret'rid I believe some misunderstanding arose between 
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of me altogether, by pistol, by dagger, or by drug, — 
a point to which I shall assuredly drive them, — 
and then down upon the monstrous miscreants !" 

" As I before declared," cried John, " I shall 
faithfully serve you, lady, to the death, if that be 
required, — against every evil report or foe." 

" Thank you, Dimmock," cried Sophia;"let 
Crawford be shown to the drawing-room to-morrow, 
when he calls ; I know how to receive him, and 
most anxiously hope that it shall be at the very 
time that Captain Steward bath arrived to dinner. 
I wager that I put Arnold's hopeful pupil out of 
humour with his meal to-morrow." 

Captain Stewart was as punctual as anticipated, 
and as charming and charmed as such an accom- 
plished gentleman could be on the hospitable 
reception of the wine-merchant, at«l the sight of 
the loveliness, now so animated and borne up by 
the mind, on the part of Sophia. Mr. Maxwell 
was, besides, pleased at the idea that his formerin- 
timate acquaintance, Crawford, was to call upon 
them in the course of the day, in order that he 
might be one of the guests,— although nothing was 
farther from the idea of his daughter, who had 
never intrusted any such particulars of the young 
villain's character or ways to her parent, as to give 
rise to any deep-rooted displeasure. 

Captain Stewart arrived, and not twenty minutes 
afterwards did Dimmock usher into the wine- 
merchant's drawing-room Mr. James Crawford, 
the ap,t pupil of one of the vilest men that ever 
infested the British metropolis. And how do you 
think the now not inexperienced gentleman in ex 



him and my daughter. Tliis in a measure will 
account for the abruptness we have just witnessed. 
Lovers' quarrels ! I do not interfere ! " 

As soon as Crawford and Sophia had reached 
the parlour, she demanded with a withering scorn- 
fulness, what brought him there, and the cause 
of his insolent, offensive intrusion ? 

James, had he not been at once so confronted 
and subdued as he entered the drawing-room, as 
to drive out of him all his browbeating hardihood, 
would have answered, as preconcerted, — "My 
intrusion and insolence is nothing to yours, fallen 
woman 1 " 

Instead of this, however, he could merely, after 
some show of deprecating politeness and forced 
courtesy, say, that he came in the distraction of 
his love and admiration of her, to lay himself at 
her feet, and to sue for her hand, trusting that 
she would no longer deny him her heart. 

And now for the reply : 

" Were it not that I am as tender as I have 
often told you of late, of my own vile intercourse 
with you, as I am vengefidly set on your de- 
struction and final perdition, I would at this mo- 
ment call the plundered Captain Stewart before 
you, together with our servant, Dimmock, as 
witness, and next minute have you in the liands 
of the officers of justice. Arnold would speedily 
be in the same predicament. As it is, I only re- 
proach you, ye miscreant, lamenting that I am not 
a man, to smite you in the face. Begone ! " 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

" A nerton who Is too nice tn obserrer of the buslnets of 
oinert* like oae who Is too carious in •bttrving the 
Ubtiir oi bfa iviU oflcfi be stuoff l«r his oaitosUy. 

Pops, 

Crawford slunk away liVe a hound from Mr. 
Maxwell'8 mansion, instead of coming oft with 
flying colourg ; and instead also of bringing glad 
tidings to his tutor, the infamous Arnold, who 
was housed at no great distance, having nothing 
but things that were laden with dismay for them 
both, to deliver. They now, without their wonted 
prudence, broke out into such passionate ex- 
pressions and pur][)08e8 of vengeance against her, 
whom they habitually designated the fiend, that 
the landlord of the tavern where the scene took 
place, being quite alarmed, thinking a deadly 
feud had arisen in his house, rushed hastily into 
the apartment where they sat, or rather stood, 
like beings distracted. 

*'We are friends, landlord!" cried Arnold, 
" and are only loud because of the cruel wrong 
that has been done us elsewhere ! *' 

"I beg, gentlemen, that you will not allow 
that alleged WTong to disturb my establishment,*' 
said Boniface ; adding, " It must be a strange 
injury. Indeed, that would make me so far forget 
myself as to lill the ears of strangers with threats 
that you will have the honour and the life of any 
youHg lady, be she the wine merchant Maxwell's 
daughter or any other honest man*s child. I 
request that you pay the score and go elsewhere : 
I like not the custom of assassins.'* 

" Worse and worse," exclaimed the i)air of 
impostors, as they stepped from the tavern kept 
by such a vigilant and quick eared-landlord. 
" We must really rush to the last extremities at 
once, othei*wise we shall be utterly undone before 
the expiration of a week.'* 

Such were the repeated language and thoughts 
of both the worthies, dismayed and distracted as 
they were, there being at the time no resource or 
other courage in them than that of repairing to 
the obscure public -house in the western part of 
the metropolis, where Crawford had before sworn 
that he should either wed or bed the pei'secuting 
fiend. 

Having gained ihe said obscure place, they 
called lustily for drink, and drank as lustily, until 
meteor visions agcdn dazzled their eyes and souls. 

Having been fairly seated, Arnold asked, — it 
being the first utterance on the part of either that 
had the semblance of comjK)Sure, since James had 
delivered himself after quitting Miss Maxwell, — 
" How did Dimmock bear himself towards you, 
Crawford ? Was it in such a way as to indicate 
that he is in our interest ? " 

" Why," answered the younger of the col- 
leagues, " the fellow was exceedingly polite. He 
opened the door to me, and received me with a 
kind smile. When he again did a like service, 
in order to let me out, it was with an expression 
of vexation, saying * Good dot/, Mr, Crawford; re- 
member me to pour friend ,' of course meaning 
you, Mr. Arnold. The fellow had not an oppor- 
tunity of showing me more kindness ; but wom 
what I observed of him, I should say he is not 
our enemy. 
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''Good," cried Arnold, "and this reminds me 
of my appointment with him at his own family 
lodgings, in the vicinity of 8mithfield. Drink, 
James, and I will tell you what I propose to do 
this evening with Dimmock. I shall not longer 
stick at trifles." 

James drank freely, and so did the elder worthy, 
although not so recklessly. 

** Bedded with me she shall be,*' cried Craw- 
ford; " it would be worth bartering my life for it, 
this same sweet revenge. And oh ! then, I really 
believe that she will go utterly out of her senses, 
or die of vexation and dishonour. " 

The murderous miscreant having spoken of 
killing and dying, immediately brought Arnold 
out. 

" At Dimmock's this very night, I shall plot 
how the fellow is to administer a narcotic to her, 
persuading him that he can run not the slightest 
danger of detection. I shall provide the stuff, 
and name the time; but giving space enough, 
James, for your scheme to be first of all tried. 
Yet how are you to accomplish it ? It will not be 
easy or safe to carry her off by sheer violence; 
and how else can you get the master of her vile 
person ? " 

** Of that difficulty," answered James, " I have 
recently . thought deeply and often, and have 
come to the clear conviction that her very cu- 
riosity will throw her in my power, almost any day 
that I am abroad. Of late I have scarcely once 
paraded the streets in the neighbourhood of Bed- 
ford Square, — you know my business in Gower- 
street, — that it has not cost me a great deal of trou- 
ble to give her the double and slip which hitherto 
I have managed to do, by means of certain intri- 
cacies and friendly doors in the vicinity of Totten- 
ham-Court-Road. To morrow, however, and next 
day, and next again, if the earlier day does not 
serve me I shall be in the same neighbourhood; 
when instead of skulking away and concealing 
myself, I shall openly and directly, — the moment 
that I observe her on my track, — proceed to 

No. Gower Street, where, having the young 

ladies sufficiently schooled to the snare, and the 
keeper of the brothel set out in her most mati'ou- 
ly style, — a thing so fitting for the old procuress, 
— a thousand to one but the fiend follows me, 
thinking it a private and respectable dwelling, in 
order, as is her wont, to ferret out further parti- 
culars in my course ofUfe. On coming to the 
door, she will no doubt inquire if Mr. Crawford 
is within ; and a liveried servant shall answer, 
* Oh yes ! ma'am, — Mr. Crawford and Mrs. Craw- 
ford, and oncf of Mr. Crawford's sisters, are at 
home: will you walk in ma'am?' To a certainty 
the snare will take, and when once the demon b 
housed, take my word for it she escapes not that 
night, " added Crawford. 

" Capital, James, " cried Arnold ; " you are all 
that I could wish again. It was wrong, it was 
cruel of me to blame and chide you as I have done; 
but you will forgive me, knowing bow the fiend 
that I glorj- in thinking you may further dishonour 
and abuse, has thwarted and tormented us." 
Arnold then added, " I think that I may be able 
to serve your design this very evening, wit li out 
divulging one item of the particulars, and, with- 
out in the least depending upon the fidelity of 
Dimmock. I shall as if by mere accident, lead 
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him to baliflfrethat you are about to reside in 
Gower Strdet» with your mother, whomj I shall 
say, has come to town with her youngest daughter 
preparatory to the marriage of Captain Stewart — 
aU which things, being edited by Sophia, who 
ifl curioaity's self, are sure to help in the work of 
entrapping." 

** Capital! I also cry, *' exclaimed James; "I feel 
the certitude of the snare taking so strongly and 
palpably, that I shall, the moment that you start 
for Dimmock's, proceed to give instructions to 
my ftar agents in my contemplated design, — 
so promising and really romantic ! I never yet had 
a hand in a rape, but will go heart and soul to it 
in this instance be assured.*' 

At the appointed hour, and while Crawford was 
maturing his plans in Gower Street, to the great 
delight and expectations of the abandoned women, 
who were to be his accomplices, Arnold was in 
discourse with Dimmock, at the man's lodgings in 
Cloth.Fair. 

"What think you?" said Arnold to John,— 
** Mr. Crawford's sister, Catherine, will soon be the 
wife of the Hon. Captain Stewart *, a capital match 
for her, I should say, and a great thing altogether 
for the Crawford's, one and all of them. " 

"I have heard something of the intended match"! 
observed the servant to Miss Maxwell, ''and I 
think my young mistress is also aware of the re 
port : indeed I know she is. *' 

•♦Why," againobservedAmold, "theevent must 
be nearer than I at least contemplated; for Mrs. 
Crawford and daughter have just arrived in town, 
and James is about to take up his residence with 
them : — ^they have taken an extremely nice house, 
I am told, in Grower-street, Bedford square." 

"I think that will be news to Miss Maxwell," 
said John Dimmock, in perfect sincerity. 

Arnold immediately, with his usual adroitness of 
the experienced villiun, turned to another subject, 
although not of the murderous nature he had con- 
templated, — ^persuaded as he was that it would be 
better first of all to have Crawford's design tested 
and tried. Accordingly, leaving a few more 
guineas with Dimmock's wife, he departed, ap- 
pointing a meeting with him to take place not on 
the next, but the evening next again. 

John related to his young and inquisitive mis- 
stress all that passed between him and Arnold ; 
and Sophia was inordinately lifted up with the 
idea, of forming an acquaintance with Mrs. Craw- 
ford and her beautiful daughter. 

" I shall" said she, "as soon as I am introduced 
to them, or that I introduce myself, preserve the 
utmost caution, not either to abuse or offend 
Crawford himself. I wish to be on good terms 
with his femily, at present at least; for report hath 
made me respect as well as pity the ladies. 
But yet the day may come, when by means of 
what I shall gather in their society, I shall the 
more effectually crush the murderous miscreants, 
who thirst for my destruction." 

Sophia Maxwell! you were wrong — deeply 
wrong, thus to indulge your passionate curiosfiy, 
which was leading you on to such acts of 
effrontery ! 

The merchant's daughter fell into Crawford's 
snare, with all the facility and unsuspectedness 
that even he or Arnold could have desired : 

Nay, after being admitted to the drawing-room 
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of the supposed Mrs. Crawford, she was so effect- 
ually misled, by ihe intimate knowledge of family 
circumstances, tiiat she became quite communica- 
tive herself. 

" Crawford would presently make his appear- 
ance, being in his bedroom dressing for a dinner 
party; — Captain Stewart contemplates marriage 
with Kate you may have heard of: — your own 
partiality for my son, who is distractedly in love 
with you, we are not ignorant of,"— with a vari- 
ety of similar pieces of information and congratu- 
lation, all which went smoothly down, with the 
for once beguiled and infetuated Sophia. 

"Oh ! " she said to herself, "Crawford has not 
divulged much to his ftimily : he has only, like 
myself, led his parents to understand that he and 
I had had a lovers' fell out; — and with this assur- 
ance she drank of the wine in Grower Street. 

Yes, Sophia tasted sparingly — she sipped 
merely of the ruby liquid handed to her. But 
the ^ne-merchant's daughter is not skilled in 
the matter of flavour or vintage, and criticises 
not the quality of the drink. Prasently a keen 
thirst seizes her, and she calls for a glass of 
water. 

" Oh ! " says the false Mrs. Crawford> we 
have the finest spring in the world close at hand 
here, — the very water hath been an inducement 
to this vicinity." 

From the decanter is poured the most limpid 
and crystal-like beverage that could be conceived — 
it actually sparkles in the glass ; and the unheed- 
ing girl drinks deep and heartily. Monstrous ! 
that trickery should be played with that which 
God hath sent unadulterated and abounding for 
all his creatures. Water ! the emblem of sweet 
simplicity, of life-giving purity, in this instance, 
just as the wine, hath been strongly drugged. 

Giddiness seizes Sophia; there is a pressure 
upon her eyeUds 5 — ^a sense of i^proaohing stupor 
is within her. 

"I am betrayed!" she screams, bounding 
from the chair, eager to escape. 

Tbe ladies rush towards her : and indeed she 
needs support, for her steps stagger. They 
speak of the goodness of open and refreshing 
air, and guide her into the presence of James 
Crawford. 

It is a bed-ohamber. Fearful ! although there 
is a dead weight on her forehead, and the light 
be glazed, ^>phia perceives that the room is 
surrounded with shameful pictures, and that the 
ladies have resigned her to the care of three 
horrid-looking women ; and in the same instant 
she comprehends the whole truth of her terrible 
condition. 

"Unhand me! " she shrieks, and with a mo- 
mentary wrench, she bursts from the infamous 
menial women that are pinioning her arms. 

Yes, she bursts from the wretches, and rushes 
towards the window, to leap from it— to bound 
through its frame-work. 

But she is again in the grasp of the villain's 
accomplices, and unavMlingly are screams and 
struggles, for they jeer and mock her, lost to the 
last dreg of sympathy ! 

Sophia struggles till the blood in her corded 
veins seems about to break its casements ; and 
most woeful are her looks and cries. Aye, 
and for a moment she once more appears to be 
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gaining a mastery over ihe yiolence within as 
well as that without, so mightily great is the 
soul aroused to its last, most desperate effort. 

Alas ! alas ! it is in the end utterly vain ; if 
the thunderbolt does not smite the wretches, — if 
Heaven's arm is not stretched out to lift thee 
out of the infernal den, poor Sophia ! thou art 
sacrificed. 

No ! there is neither thunderbolt nor miracle ; 
and the merchant's daughter, no longer alive to 
the slightest or the rudest touch, becomes the 
prey of him to whom she had once been accus- 
tomed so willingly and without violence to sur- 
render herself! 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

Come— peace o/ mind ! delightful guest! 
Iteturo and make thy downy neat 
Oiice more in this aad heart ! 

Cowrun.'^Ode to Peace, 

After the departure of Hunter from the dwelling 
of Mrs. Pembroke in Guernsey, Emily *s mind, so 
long harassed by the effects of her own frailty, 
and by the crimes of another, felt considerably 
relieved, and her spirits were partially elevated. 

Not a little pleased was her kind friend to wit 
ness this change in the manners of the unfortu 
nate girl ; and eagerly did she wait for the result 
of the young surgeon's visit to Mrs. Crawford. 

At length, in a few days, a letter arrived for 
Emily ; — and with a trembling hand, was it 
opened. The contents teemed with assurances 
of forgiveness, with promises of pardon. The 
t^rms of the epistle, and the language in which 
it was couched, convinced Emily that a fond 
mother would overlook the past, and would re- 
ceive a penitent daughter to her arms. And 
more — the letter contained the welcome tidings 
that Mrs. Crawford herself would shortly arrive 
in Guernsey, in order to embrace her child. 

It were useless, even were it easy, to describe 
the joy occasioned by these news, in the breasts 
of Mrs. Pembroke and Emily. The former ex- 
perienced a feeling of maternal interest in the 
welfare of the deceived girl — deceived and 
abandoned by a villain ; while the latter saw the 
sun once more rising to disperse a part of those 
clouds which had lately hung so obscurely and so 
menacingly over the horizon of her fate. A 
grateful reply to the affectionate mother was 
penned ; and many kind remembrances were in- 
cluded to the author of all this felicity — ^to the 
generous-hearted Henry Hunter. 

True to her promise, in about ten days — ^for the 
time flew quickly — Mrs. Crawford arrived at the 
hospitable dwelling, where her Emily had so for- 
tunately discovered an asylum. Deeply affecting 
was the interview on all sides ; but not a word 
was uttered concerning the past. Once Emily 
attempted to allude to her disgrace — ^to revert to 
the causes of her shame: tiie tender mother 
placed her finger upon her daughter's lips, and 
effectually arrested the unpleasant topic. 

"Oh! my parent!" exclaimed Emily, over- 
come with so much goodness, and feeling that she 
merited reproaches instead of kindness, — "this 
is too much — I to have been so guilty—and you 
to be 80 benevolent ! " 
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My dear child," returned Mrs. Crawford, 

we are all frail beings ; and a thousand extenua- 
tions may be found for your fault. And you, 
worthy lady," she continued, addressing her- 
self to Mrs. Pembroka, who had been far fit>m 
an idle or disinterested spectatress of all that 
had taken place in her presence; for she was 
requested not to quit the apartment, — "to 
you, kind lady — ^best of women ! a mother's sin- 
cerest thanks are due. You have been the means 
of preserving for me a daughter ; and may the 
eternal majesty of heaven, before whose footstool 
we shall one day stand, and to whom my nightly 
prayers shall be offered up for your welfare — ^may 
that great God repay you for the charity you have 
evinced and practised towards the friendless 
wanderer ; — for I can never cancel so deep a debt, 
were I to slave for you, as your lowest menial, on 
my knees, the rest of my days ! " 

"Indeed, Mrs. Pembroke, has supplied your 
place to the utmost of her ability," said Emily 
with enthusiasm ; for she was delighted to exem- 
plify her gratitude for the truly benevolent treat- 
ment she had experienced, although at first a 
stranger, in Mrs. Pembroke's house, where nought 
but kindness, smiles, and attention had awaited 
her from the moment she had become its inmate. 

That worthy benefactress declared, while tears 
trickled down her cheeks, that no thanks were 
due to her; and that she had merely acted such 
a part as most others in the world would haTC 
done, in similar cases. 

"And what of my sister — my brother?" in- 
quired Emily, when the first bursts of transport, 
feeling, and sensibility were over; " tell me, dear 
mother — ^relieve my anxiety concerning them! 
Do they know of my disgrace — have they spumed 
their EmOy ? " 

" They are ignorant of all — and will remain so. 
Of course, your flight could not be concealed — but 
the causes have been. Your brother, my dear 
child," proceeded Mrs. Crawford, " is well, and 
is, I believe, happy. Catherine is staying with 
some ladies who Are related to Mr. Hunter, and 
who were delighted to receive her at their house 
a little distance from London, during my visit to 
you." 

" And Mr. Hunter himself — ^where is he — the 
generous friend, who has procured for me so much 
happiness } " asked Emily, ere her mother had 
scarcely finished speaking. 

" He remained in London, on business of his 
own ; but he promised to join us in a few days. 
What may be the nature of his affairs, I kno^r 
not : — shortly, however, we may look for his 
arrival." 

Mrs. Crawford then detailed many events which 
had lately taken place in London, without once 
referring to Arnold, for she was fearful of exciting 
the too sensitive feelings of her daughter. 

Lord Fanmore, she s aid, was reported to have 
been so inconsolable for the loss of his son. Cap- 
tain Stewart was almost constantly with him, and 
vainly endeavoured to administer comfort to his 
aged parent. But the old nobleman had looked 
upon his departed heir as the only real prop of 
the Fanmore family — as the only fit successor to 
so high a title — the only remaining scion of the 
true branch; because, much as he loved his 
children^ the more refined tastes and generous 
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dilpoBihon of the Captun did not so veil ca ac de 
with his, HE did thaee of the sod he had tost. 

■Withregardto SirGeorgcMorniiy, Mra, Ctaw- 
ford had heard but little. 

" Is he still in town, do you know ? " inqnited 
tin. Pembroke, averting her head »s she spoke. 

" I onnot eiacUy Batiafy you," retvirned Mrs. 
Cnwford; "for to tell you the trutli, up till the 
teiy moiDent when 1 left London, my mind was 
peiplcied by variona inatlPra, and my time was 
too much occnpied in various ways, to allow me l 
an opportunity of " ] 

" You know not, my dear madam, whether he 
ia even in health ?" interrupted Mrs. Pembroke. 

A reply was given in the negative ; and Mrs. 
Crawfind proceeded to unfold aet erat family affairs 
lo Emily. We may guppose tho indignation and 
resentment that filled the afflicted girl's bosom, 
when she heard of the diabolieul conduct of Mr. 
Stewart ; for ihe loved her sister, and would now 
17 



have given worlJs to have embraced her j — {ntt 
pride, ahume, uiid a variety of feelings compelled 
her to coincide with the wishes of hermothel 
— viz, that nntlier James nor the innocent Cathe* 
rine should be made acquainted with her diagiscfl. 
Aa for Arnold, she did not dare to question Mn. 
Crawford concernmg him; nor did that lady 
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3llN JOVSOH. 

Tuvor.ATED as poor and pryinfr Sophia had been, 
one should have thought tiiat the wretchea who 
were the perpetrntors ami aiwcssories of the out- 
rage, would have had, if not compinetions, at 
least fears and terrors aljout them for the i^suc. 
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On the other hand, the scene that followed her 
last unavailing struggle with the obscene beasts, 
was one of long-continued revel and riot. Craw- 
foid, who, with well-lined pockets, drank immo- 
derately, persuaded himself that he had achieved 
a great victory, — that he had had his revenge 
slaked in splendid style. 

Yes, that bed-ehamb6i> of iibdminable guilt 
and shameful tiolenee trad the sphere of a long 
nighf 8 grdW debiuchciy :*— stogi filthy, tpeeeh 
unclean, an4 acts df worse complexion — bmtal in- 
decency,— characterising the adept Crawford and 
his abandoned associates. The only thing that 
can be reviliWed without the strongest revulsion 
of soul was, that the merchant's daughter was 
not cognisant 6f the abominations around her-*^ 
that she was iif §6 far aft the terrible vice df the 
scene was ebnctfMdg aft uneonseious and inno- 
cent particit^at6i^. 

At length, howdter, the horrible orgies be^tne 
too diabolical and tumultuous, ev«ti for the 
drugged girl td remain unawaketted ; and when 
she did open hef eyes, and arrived at iomtthing 
like an undeHtanding of her position, and of the 
circumstances which had preceded her assignment 
to the fotil bed in which she foun4 herself, what 
think you, must have been her loathing and 
despair? 

Sophia gazed all about lier,«*^he tossed her 
arms, swinging them around her disturbed brow, 
and fain would have persuaded herself that it was 
& troubled dream that harrowed htr soul. She 
looked again, and there they w6re, the veritable 
wretches that had mastered her sonsel and her 
arms, and by her side, too, the miscreant Craw- 
ford, who, of course, had plotted the whole con- 
spiracy. She shook friebtfully, and knew not 
what to do. To die by the hands of the miser- 
able creatures was the last and least of her fears : 
but how to escape, and still more, how to en- 
counter her father, now that the light of another 
day be|an to shine around, were the terrors which 
she had. She again threw herself upon the pll« 
low— covered her head, her brow throbbing pain- 
fully from the effects of the drug and from the 
perception oi the whole awful truth-^and invoked 
%imihilation. It was now that her extremely 
agitated state half awoke *^.rawford, and also 
brought down upon her tne rude complaint 
of the besotted women strewed around the 
chamber. 

*• What is it that the wench wants ? " cried 
one of the brutes ; " I am sure she is in clean 
sheets, and with tlie nicest of young men. Set 
her up indeed ! Did not she force herself amongst 
us nnbidden ? Serve her right to tosa her out into 
the streets. But first we must see if her pockets 
aro empty.*' 

** Well said, my woman,** Crawford stammered 
out ; " she has done me a trick or two, and now 
it is my turn. She fleeces me whenever she has 
a mind, and I think there can be no harm in 

Saying oneself back again. Let uj> to the plun- 
cr, my doxies ; then tell her to begone. She 
will know better another time not to obtrude 
herself upon a quiet but game chap like myself. 
To the purse and the pockets, I say ! '* 

The wretches actually rifled poor Sophia, and 
drove lier, nothing loath, into the streets on a raw 
^d bleak morning in the winter time. 
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Whither the staggering and broken-hearted 
girl went directly on leaving the house of sacri- 
flee in Gower Street, which, no doubt, was all 
diOent and peaceable to look on by the mere 
piSser-by, it falls not within our knowledge to 
impart ; but that she wandered like a demented 
and lost creature for hours of that disconsolate 
Dloming, without arriving at her father's door, 
tnust be admitted; seeing that the wintry sun was 
I gleaming throngh the forenoon douds, and send- 
' ing in his ruddy rays to her father's parlour, 
when she was received by the wine-merchant's 
domestics, Dimmock and the pair of female ser- 
vants, who made up the complement of the 
household hands. 

Drooping, and her knees almost cleaving to 
the pavement, John Dimmock was the first to 
perceive his yotmg mistress's approach) aiid the 
mended man's first exclamationi did honour to 
hid intelligence and feeling. 

*' To receive my poor young lady with kiodness, 
who, I am sure, has fallen into the hands o 
villains, shall be my flrst care 3 but a hardly less 
haaardous and delicate duty, is how to acquaint 
her distressed father of her coming.'* 

Oh! woe -begone and demented is poor 
Sophia, her raiment and tresses all in disordeiv— 
her cheek blanched, — her eyes lustreless, except 
when darting wild and staring glances. Dimmock 
and the maidens lend a gentle aid,--^they conduct 
Sophia to the parlour, where, all astray in thought, 
and ignorant among whom she i8,-^uite tm- 
conscious, indeed, of her own movements, she 
allows herself to be seated, still stark s^lrhig 
with vacant and uncertain looks. 

" Let Mr. Maxwell be brought ! " cried Dim- 
mock ; '' what if she should breathe her last, and 
he not beside her? '* 

The wine-merchant had retired to his 1>ed<*room 
an hour before, utterly crushed and hopeless; 
but now had to be aroused to behold m& only 
living and loving child with her reason for the 
time unthrerned, and her recent troubles all a 
mystery. He entered the parlour, shaking from 
head to foot ) but when he beheld the utterly 
stupid stare of his daughter, the blow which 
reached his heart was heavy and bitter in the ex- 
treme. A burst of passionate tears came to his 
relief, enabling him to utter these few, homely, 
and touching words, — ** My dearest Sophia, do 
you not know me — ^j'our fond and heart-broken 
father ? " 

But a wilder and more meaningless gaze was 
all the answer ; and while the servants admini- 
stered water, and spoko ccnsoling words to 
parent and child, she evinced not the slightest 
heed of what was passing around. 

The physician's services were required, and 
after four days of doubtful illness, Sophia Maxw^ 
was pronounced beyond danger, and body and 
mind to be arriving at a tolerably healthy con- 
dition again. 

" Dear father ! " she now paid, '* seek not to 
inquire into my recent miseries ; they shall all 
be disclosed to you in the fitting time. Sufiice 
it at present to say that I was not a participator 
in wickedness, save that I made myself a little 
too busy regarding other people's aflairs, and 
that they took a mean revenge." . 

My child,*' cried the dcating parent, "why 
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^^'tyo^coueera yourself alone with me and 
mioe? I know how valuable and skilful have 
hQ$n yom' sejrviees since the period when reverses 
8«t io agtinst me ; hut, without wishing to ob- 
trode too much upon your feelings and tastes, let 
ma implore you to consult me, and me alone, 
hereiftev as to your fancies and your occupations/' 

Sophia, of course, promised— perfectly aware 
hbw much she had exposed herself to reproof and 
SQspicion. 

'* However deeply I have been wronged and 
outraged by the plotting villains,'' she said to 
herself, "by the base Crawford and his viler 
tutor^ I have yet myself to blame for rushing 
into the den of iniquity; and seeing that the 
foolish step surrounds my conduct with a double 
and apparently a shameful and unpardonable 
foUy, I must abide the reproaches of my own 
conscience and the sneers of the miscreants in 
silence, waiting for my day of rich retribution. 
And yet my persecution of the wretches ceases 
not, but shall become more subtle and ma- 
lignant." 

Let us now return to Crawford and Arnold. 

There was a mighty glorification after what 
these miscreants were pleased to charact€rise as 
a triumph over "the fiend," as achieved in Gower 
Street. One might have thought from their 
crowing that it was a manly victory, and one that 
would have honest and virtuous fruits instead 
of being over a weak woman's provoked efforts 
and in the most nefarious of causes. And if their 
boasting was loud and fulsome on the day which 
immediately followed the outrage, how extrava- 
gant became their joy, when, for at least a week, 
Uiey never once more heard of the young lady's 
existence. 

"I told you," said Crawford, "that I should, 
IB all probabihty, first bereave her of her reason, 
and then of her life. Be assured, Mr. Arnold, 
the thing is in the direct course of being accom- 
plished. Onward, therefore; let us push our 
grand enterprises and be ready on the first alarm 
to take ourselves off." 

" Excellent, James : you are more than all I 
ever hoped or expected of you,*' exclaimed the 
arch-impostor; "we shall far more than realise 
our original magnificent scheme.'^ 

These premature congratulations transpired day 
after day, in Conduit Street, or wherever the mis- 
creants met immediately after the incidents and 
outrage described. In fact, the pair were be- 
coming so thoroughly confident and daring,— ^ 
believing that Sophia Maxwell could not much 
longer annoy them, or expose their monstrp"s 
crimes, — that rew and more barefaced impos.'ireg 
wero m the course of being hatched by them, 
putting to the blush even the effrontery of the 
story of Fitzgerald. 

It so happened that one forenoon when the 
colleagues — Arnold and Crawford-r-were revelling 
in the delights of their anticipated new harvests, 
— ^heartening themselves, b;;sides, by means of the 
bottle and cup, which were every day growing 
more essential to their glee and the readiness of 
their inventions, — that John pimmock was an- 
nounced, as desiring an interview with the elder 
and arch-impostor. 

The thing was promptly granted. 

^Wcll, Mr, Dimmock," said Arnold, "you 



will think that I have been blameably cegleotfol 
pf you, not having caUed for the last week or 
so, to inquire how you prosper at Mr. Mas* 
well's ; but I must be on an early night iu the 
vicinity of Bmithfield, when I shall do myself the 
pleasure of looking in at Cloth Fair. By the way, 
how is your young and sweet mistress. Miss Maji* 
weU?" 

"Never better, i believe, t? an when I left hwr 
about an hour ago ; she seems in great spirits 
indeed,*' answered John. 

" We have not — that is to say, my friend, Mr. 
Crawford there and myself, — had the pleasure of 
seeing her, or hearing from her of late," observed 
Arnold ; then having given a significant wink to 
Pimmock, wliich was meant also to tickle Hm 
pupil, James, "We were beginning to suppose 
that you had been busying yourself in our interests. 
Remember," added the miscreant, " you can 
never catch us unprepared to reward you, Mr. 
Dimmock. The sooner you are fully in our co- 
partnery the better for yourself and for us, my 
friend." 

" It would have been premature," oben^ed 
John, "according to your own views when yon 
and C last talked, over the matter, Mr. Arnold, 
for me to bavo taken the business so entirely into 
my own hands. I have, in fact, been waiting for 

further instructions — ^for further *» 

" Oh ! I understand you, Mr. Dimmock,— for 

a few more guineas. Is not that it, my friend ? " 

"Why, Mr. Arnold," answered John, **yon 

have a very good and clear idea of people's 

thoughts and necessities ; but what I mean at this 

time particularly to impress upon you is this,— • 

not to think that the fiend has forgotten you, or 

harbours a less wicked disposition towards yon 

than before. Quite the contrary ; for yesterdar 

and to-day, I am sure she has been bringing all 

th&t she knows or suspects to bear against yon to 

something like a conclusion. She has not only 

been much closeted with a lawyer and a magis* 

trate's clerk, but this very night, on Westminster 

Bridge, I am to endeavour to have Mr, Crawford 

brought, when her intention may be guessed* 

ShoiQd you then make your appearance, Mi^ 

Crawford, be not ?istonished if you are not only 

handed over to the police, but mada to answer in 

the presence of the Hon. Captain Stewart for cer» 

tain by-gone passages, whici? it would be as well 

were tl 3y buried in oblivion." 

"Yes, bury her ! " cried Crawford: "andwitix 
all my heart, the sooner out of sight the better I ** 
He subjoined, " Did you say, Dimmock, that f 
should be instantly brought iM to face with Cap* 
tain Stewart ? And what, I pray, would be the 
nature of your evidence, John, in that predica- 
ment .>" 

" The nature of my testimony," said the acuto 
servant of the wine-merchanl, " would very much 
depend on circumstances. Meanwhile, however, 
I manifest to you a friendly disposition when I 
forswarn you, that you were never more in danger 
from Maxwell's daughter than vou are now, and 
that you are in a very great mistake, if you pre- 
sume that she has lately either been idle in he; 
preparations, or dispirited. She is ten timfss 
more set against you, during the last two or threo 
days than ever I beheld her I *' 

Has she said nothing recently to my pregu- 
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dice ? '* cried Arnold ; ** perhaps she has become 
forgetful of me, not haring kept up the inter- 
course with her as you have done> James/' 

"If you think any such tldng/' answered 
Dimmock, "you are egrej^ously in error; for I 
believe that about the very same hour that she is 
to exhibit such activity and art, in order to in- 
veigle and arrest your firiend, Mr. Crawford, will 
find her in pursuit of you yourself, Mr. Arnold, 
with the same sort of evidence and enmity.'' 

** So close and soon upon us as that! '* cried 
both of the villains. 

" What, friend Dimmock^ would you have us 
to do?" inquired Arnold, not a little agitated, 
and also not a little desirous to have Mr. Max- 
well's servant to involve himself in the conspiracy. 

"Have you to do ? " answered John in his ac- 
c ustomed blunt manner : — " I should have thought 
yuu did not require my assistance to tickle your 
inventive ^powers." Then, after a pause, he 
ndded, "Westminster Bridge and its vicinity, any 
1 ime after nightfall, present excellent opportunities 
lor disposing of inconvenient customers." 

" How would you proceed, friend ? *' inquired 
they both. 

" I have a note to leave, according to my di- 
rections, for Captain Stewart, at Lord Fanmore*s, 
immediately on departing from this," replied 
John, — "requesting that ike gallant gentleman 
shall meet the young lady. Miss Maxwell, at the 
middle arch of Westminster Bridge precisely at 
uiue o'clock this evening ; and although the cap- 
lain may not know very clearly for what purpose 
his presence is demanded, yet thus far he has 
been, I know, put into possession of the matter 
as to believe that he will then have one of the 
highwaymen pointed out to him, who some months 
ago so baretincedly eased him of his money at 
Hounslow. Now, I *m to accompany the young 
lady at that hour, and could assist either of you 
to a step or two ; only, I cannot work for nothing. 
I must have a cool hundred down frx)m each, and 
a written agreement to come in for a share, — say 
a small one, — of your future profits, so far, at 
least, as these are no longer to be marred by the 
interference of Sophia Maxwell, and her ceaseless 
persecution." 

" Very fairly offered and ingeniously sug- 
gested," cried Arnold, echoed by James, his pupU; 
' ' we can have no objections to these terms, provided 
we have any tolerable assurance of your being 
able, Mr. Dinimock — ^for I do not now doubt your 
will, — to serve us by first serving yourself. Still, 
I should like to have a more distinct understanding 
how you are to accomplish the end you so confi- 
dently predict, without danger to us and to your- 
self as well. What will the meeting on the bridge 
accomplish as regards the young lady's ability to 
return to her father's ? " 

" I am thus far prepared to set your mind at 
ease on these points," answered John; "Miss 
Maxwell will be in the disguise, as on former oc- 
casions, of a boy ; I should have Mr. Crawford 
to be some ten or fifteen minutes before the hour 
of nine at the appointed span of the bridge, and 
I, on bringing up the d^sel, shall state that 
Captain Stewart, for particular reasons best 
known to himself, has desired that she will first 
meet him on the steps to the river, where he will 
land by boat from a dinner-party in the vicinity 



of VauxhaU. Now, let Mr. Crawford be on the 
steps, also in disguise, so as to be unknown and un- 
suspected by the damsel ; and it will be a bungled 
job, if eiflier one or other of us, cannot lend her 
a shove, the tide being at that time sure to run 
at a most desperate rate downwards, sweeping her 
to the bottom, before she well knows that she is 
fairly in the water." 

" Then will there be nothing for me to do ? " 
cried Arnold, exhibiting a wonderful anxiety to 
have his hand in this curiously contrived scheme; 
" I should like above all things to assist in giving 
the fiend a dip." 

" I have considered of that too. Sir," replied 
John ; " and I would have you to be at no great 
distance, — say on the Westminster side of the 
river, and on the steps that guide to the water at 
that end of the bridge. Let us be prepared for a 
like experiment at botli extremites ; and I need 
hardly inform you that it is only for the damsel's 
belief that I shall have the tale of Captain Stew- 
art's appearance dressed up : you can hardly think 
that any other person except the mad girl would 
ever believe in such a cock-and-bull story." 

Drowning persons catch at straws ; nor could 
any one have readily credited that the experienced 
and veteran villain, Arnold, or the apt pupil, 
Crawford, would have abruptly fallen in with 
Dimmock's contrivance, partly concocted, to be 
sure, by Sophia herself ; who, now altogether mad- 
dened by the late outrage committed on her, 
thought it unnecessary to stop at any obstaclewhich 
deceit or a trumped-up story might present. 

"We shall, Dimmock," had she said "have 
a swimming if not a drowning match, — ^perchance 
on the part of both the monsters. You must hire 
an acquaintance to personate Captain Stewart, and 
I shall have two or three feUows in the garb of 
the officers of justice. I shall not trouble myself 
with any disguise ; but the whole of us will sur- 
round Crawford at once, as he proceeds to the 
steps on the Lambeth side, — you yourself being 
the loudest accuser, although not a hand is to be 
laid on the miscreant; and ten to one but he 
plunges into the Hood, preferring drowning to the 
gibbet, although being an expert swimmer, as I 
have heard him boast, he will very likely trust to 
that mode of possible escape. Having thus acted 
and borne ourselves to the pupil, let us essay a 
similar course with the arch-impostor. I rsidly 
have no wish at the present to see an end put to 
their career ; yet have not many dislikes even to 
that issue. I would rather have the serious laugU 
turned against them, and thb chance of a still more 
horrible doom to theur fate." 

It may be easily understood from all this schem- 
ing of the young woman, that her mind had re- 
ceived a terrible shock by the abominable and cruel 
treatment which she had encountered in Grower 
Street. 

Ever after, from the moment that her fiiculties 
acquired something of their wonted activity and 
clearness, she had been studying how most effec- 
tually and variedly she could repay the villains, 
making Dimmock to a great extent her confidant, 
and even taking the astute and not inexperienced 
fellow's advice with regard to many points. 

In fact, so engrossing did her application grow 
towards a course of ceaseless vindictive pei*secution, 
that it threatened the health of her physical con- 
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Btitution and was unpleasantly colouring her men- 
tal powers and daily tastes. Her father, not the 
most far-seeing of men, at least in a philosophical 
and metaphysical sense, could not but perceive 
the change which was taking place, not only in 
her looks, but in her manners^ both of a house- 
hold and personal nature. 

" Indeed, I dread,'' he would say to himself, 
and also to the medical gentleman most familiar 
with the family, " lest my daughter go beside her- 
self. There have," he would add, "been traces 
of insanity among her predecessors on the mother's 
side ; nor can I help feeling that the most melan- 
choly end to which my dear son brought himself, 
was in part owing to a predisposition to derange- 
ment." 

Miserable contemplation ! How destructive to 
one's peace of mind to have the constant and pre- 
vailing dread of insanitjr's approach, whether the 
victim is to be one's own self, or of some indi- 
vidual most dear to us. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

" A deeper plange awaits thee, Harold ! *' 

Old Play. 

DiMMOCK had conducted Sophia's measures with 
so much address and success, that when he re- 
turned to her, she became altogether transported 
at the thought of the issue which she confidently 
believed would attend the contrivance. 

" And so my faithlul friend, John," she cried, 
" they paid you down a cool hundred each, making 
most certain of getting for ever rid of poor me ! 
They have, I learn, had a rare harvest of late, not 
being pestered or frightened out of their wits by 
the wine-merchanf s daughter, — the fiend, as they 
are pleased to designate me. And the co- 
partnery ! you are, John, to have a share in the 
spoil. How will you now put up with the idea of 
having for ever broken off with the villains should 
our scheme at Westminster Bridge succeed this 
night; for should they come safe to land again 
after a sound bathing, they will never trust you 
more ? " 

''Well, Miss Maxwell, I do not much care 
about that," answered Dimmock; "it has not 
been the pleasantest office to which you have put 
me, this same make-believe of being ready to serve 
them and to destroy you, madam, now that I 
have begun to feel the comforts of honesty and 
fair dealing. I would rather, in fact, work upon 
the fears than the hopes of the villains." 

" That you shall do if I and they live beyond 
this night," cried Sophia; "but methinks you 
might have had the chance of fleecing them a little 
further, even before we set out upon our evening's 
enterprise. I would have had an appointment 
with one or other of them at Cloth Fair, and in 
your lodgings, preparatory to their wending their 
way westward, in order to give me a drenching." 

" And so I have. Miss Maxwell," said John, 
chuckling at the matter which he of himself had 
planned as soon as he found they wero to be 
caught; — "Arnold and James Crawford are to 
repair to my lodgings, the moment that darkness 
sets in, that they may each of them be provided 



with a disguise, in order that you may not very 
readily discover them ; and I am to provide the 
apparel, it being left to me to select such dress as 
I think will be the most deceiving : they are to 
pay me handsomely for my trouble." 

" Capital, John ! " cried the transported Sophia, 
evincing not a little of tliat morbid and engrossing 
passion for revenge that in this instance, at least, 
partook more of the comic than had been wont 
to characterise her contrivances and plots against 
their peace. " What sort of a garb do you intend 
for the wretch Crawford ? " 

" Oh, I shall give him a long cloak. And as 
for the other miscreant, we shall have him in 
woman's clothing." 

"No, no, John, this latter will not do, for I 
really would rather they came to land again ; the 
villain would be sadly incommoded by the dress 
you mention," observed the lady plotter. 

" But hear me a step farther, "exclaimed John ; 
" I have not always been above pla3ring tricks with 
excisemen and the Uke, as I once before told you ; 
yet never having been blood-thirsty, I always 
wished to stop short of taking life. Now, ten 
to one, be the villains expert swimmers or not, 
they will find a watery grave among the barges at 
the time of night we have appointed, and from the 
rate of the tide. I therefore have bethought me 
of having a rope or small cord ready to attach to 
each of the gentlemen, — they unobserving the 
process, at the time, on account of their alarm ; 
and should they make the plunge, it is but allow- 
ing them a thorough cooling and to pluck them 
out again, in order to have our loudest laugh at 
their expense." 

"Capital, again, I cry," said the delighted 
Sophia ; " and should either of them show a reluct- 
ance to take to the water, it is but a sturdy shove 
on the part of you and our officers of justice. 
There can be no harm in that when you are so 
well prepared to rescue as well as to punish." 

Every thing being thus far concocted and 
arranged, the merchant's daughter, and the mer- 
chant's man, set practically to work with all in- 
dustry and zeal. 

Certainly it was a curious and unusual occupa- 
tion for a yoimg lady of the nineteenth century, 
bred in the metropolis of England; but Miss 
Maxwell's history for some considerable time back, 
and for the future, belongs not to the ordinary 
rate of dtizen life. Well, tiie plot proceeded — the 
various steps of the contrivance were reaching near 
to the denouement. And now behold the excited 
girl and the persevering John, with their helps, 
approaching, through certain districts of Lambeth, 
the appointed bridge. 

" Betake yourself to the top of the steps," said 
Dimmock to the others : " you will see that I in- 
stantly bring the youth Crawford to the spot where 
he is to await the coming of Miss Maxwell." 

On proceeding to the centre of the bridge, he 
there met with the dupes, — James in a voluminous 
military cloak, while the other villain paced the 
pavement something after the manner of a woman 
of the town, — so anxious was he to keep up the 
disguise. » 

"Now, Mr. Crawford," said Dimmock, "it is 
you who are to have the first chance. I shall be 
with you in a trice, Mr. Arnold, at the other end, 
with news of how we have prospered, — ^perhafs 
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wUh ttut diMnsel, hespeli ihould «ay thing m»r 
our purpose at the foroaier pkce.'* 

Away now the colleagues go^ but in perfectly 
opposite directions,— James Crawford loftily bear- 
ing himself, yet murderously intent against the 
life of one to whom he had, on his earlier acquaint- 
ance with her, professed unbounded admiration 
and love. Hapi^, indeed, would it have been for 
Mm, hftd his soul not grown blacker with guilt 
than it eve^ was at that era of his criminal career. 
Now, )^owever, he had flung overboard, as it 
were, every anchor of hope, making utter ship- 
wreck of lUs soul. 

Pacing rapidly along the bridge, and glancing 
occasionally, between the pillars of the parapet, at 
the river, which, licking the stones, swept past, cold 
and dear, and reflecting the lights that shone 
down upon the watery surface, — ^he having been 
followed closely by tiie assiduous Dimmock, — 
Crawford was in full expectation of discovering 
Sophia in boy's clothipig. When, however, he 
beheld her a short way in the rear, in her proper 
female attire, and with her several men in the cos- 
tume of officers of justice his heart at once failed 
him, and shuddering he said, ** I am betrayed ! ** 

*'Not 90 wickedly as I have been pursued,'' 
whispered Sophia in a fierce hoigrso manner. 
** Men of justice ! it is for you to do your duty. 
There is but one mode of escape for ik^ fellow, 
and that is to Irust himself to the tide which he 
intended should have enveloped me. Ohi the 
villain dreading to die ^ have at him then, ye men 
of justice— ^let the gibbet do its office/' 

Thus stOBg aad menaced, Cr»w£(H*d plunged into 
the tide, arresting the attention of sundry pas- 
sengers on the bridge. But he was allowed to 
flounder only for a few seconds; or Dimmock, 
having cried aloud, "I can prevent the suicide,'' 
forcibly pulled the cord which a few seconds 
before had been adroitly fixed to the fellow, 
and brought him upon the steps again. 

** Make speed, Crawford," said ISophia, '* I have 
not yet done with thee ; but thou art safe for 
this once; and now for the otiier villain i '' 

James did not linger long in that %icinity, ai* 
lowing Dimmock aaJd his assistants, together with 
the yengefol Sqphia, to take theiy course to the 
other side of the river, wheve Arnold was impa- 
tiently waiting for tidings : something of a simi- 
lar nature to what had a Mttla before taken place 
with Crawford here transpired ;^ the difference 
being tiiat the arch-impostor had not the phick 
to trust his body and soul to the tide. 

*' No,'* thought he, in the brief moments he 
had to oogkate, *' I dare not in the twinkling 
of an eye encounter death ; I 'U breathe to the 
latest that hell will pemut, and l^n to perdition 
fwr ever." 

While the miacreaat was thus ejaoulating, 
Dimmock tossed around his neck, t^ prepared 
noose, and simultaaeously lending Inm a most 
cordial concussion behind, sent him bodily into 
the stream; then in4th a andden jerk nearly 
strangling the wreteh, he brought him back, 
seriously hurt as well as fri^tened and perfectly 
drenched. 

" Now, speed you to join your hopeful pi^il," 
said Sophia ; " I have had my sport for tJus one 
night. The n^Et will, mayhap, be of a different 
eQii^l«p(ion, but coiine it will." 



) It so hap|p«n^d tl^t the afl^|ite4 and fq^ 
wretch humed in the very directiQii whiph Craw- 
ford had chosen, and that each betook himself tfi 
a den familiar to both, neither of them clearly 
aware of the condition of the other. Crawfori 
had entpred first, an4 wa9> to save himself the 
ridicule, trumping up a fine story of having beep 
upset in a waterman's craft, when Arnold made 
his appearance. Uis plight was indeed mo9t 
wretched, aiid yet it was so ludicrous that Craw* 
ford iuvoluntanly laughed aloud;, to the no slight 
annoyapce of his friend. 

'' This is a more serious matter than you seem 
to imderstand, young man,'' said Arnold, w)iQf« 
throat, for the time, was 90 hurt that he stood in 
great pain, — exhibiting a most awkward twiitj 
which especially contributed together with the 
dripping female attire of the gentleman* to ^ 
comical aspect. " Yes," repeated the arch-ii9 
postor, ^' it is a serious affair, young man, ao4 
you and I shall so find it, you may be certajiu.'' 
** One thing I am sure of," observed James, 
in a measure nettled by the sort of menace as 
well as prediction which seemed to him to be 
couched in the words just spQkei^ " had I known 
that our magnificent schemes were to have been 
attended with one half of the damnable annoyance, 
terrors, and mockeries to which I have recently 
found myself exposed, — in spite too of every 
caution and guardedness on my part» I shouU 
have spurned all the gold and the grandeur 0, 
which the British empire can boast, rather tiuui 
have run the infernal risk, and this too, even i. 
the speculation had presented some show of 
honour in its front. Honesty if the best policy, 
after all, says the proverb ; and I begin to think 
that the trutli is in the fieimiliar adage." 

*' One tiling I know," said Arnold, '' that in- 
stead of sermonising or being lectured here, I find 
that I must make haste to have dry clothing. Will 
you do me the favour, Air. James Crawford, to 
order a coach, imd have me driven with you to 
your i^partments ? Perlu^ra you will accommodate 
me mik a suit of your clothes till to-morrow, 
you yourself, I presume, being in need of some' 
tiling dry, and warm to comfort you." 

In the courae of the irvre to Conduit Street 
but little conversation passed between the ml* 
leagues,— 'hardly any thing more than a few words 
from e»ck, teUhng merely so much as to audn 
both perfeetly sensible that Sophia Maxwell and 
John Dimnaock had most ^ectually fooled them ; 
the sentiment also being reoi]MrooaHy expressed, 
tiiat Abe devilry of the trick, its maUoe, and pre- 
meditated cruelty were scarcely to be paralleled. 

"I would not,' ' said Arnold, with greater sincerity 
and more becoming feeling than eft emanated 
from him, **be the father of that girl, or in any 
wo,f related to her, were a kingdom the gift given 
witii her : there is something so unnatur^ evra 
for perverse humanity about her, — somethmg so 
diabolical, that with all her personal beauty, she 
ajqaears to mc to be growing positively hideous.*' 

There was, indeed, it appears to us, something 
fidghtfol in the course pursued by the merchant's 
daughter,~Hsomething so ominous of mental per- 
version and female impropriety, that the ducking 
affaur, and, in fact, all its preliminaries, adjuncts, 
and immediate results, removed the thing firom 
the eoB^c, and brouglvt it within the compass of 
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tk§ desperate and tMigiCAl ; Add this seetfiM to be 
the proper elassi^ation of the doAtHTanee, were 
H merely tiewed at ematmtmg fretn the diseased 
taste €(f a young lady whose heped had been so 
emsbedi and whose peace had been so terribly dis- 
t^bedj as to work a dread reirolntion in her nature. 
These riews of her course will not be lessened^ 
when it is told that her fiMlieiousneSs Was not, as 
ihe had it ilfst said, satisfied by the ducking 
scenes ; fefr it somehow ^ot a strong hold of her 
fiuicy, i» she and Dimmock, along with their pre- 
tended officers of justice, were pastSng Whitehall, 
that the joke abd revenge might be carried a good 
deal further, befflte they set their Utc^ to go 
homeward. 

" The villains," said she, " will to a certainty 
make speed to get dry clothing. They will not, 
you may be sttre, ever trouble you, John, in order 
to obtain the garbs they cast off in your house. 
In all likelihood Crawford's residence will be the 
place that shall immediately receive them. Let 
VLB, then, be beforehand with them. We are too 
many to need to be in dread of their violenee." 

Having so said, the damsel hurried — taking the 
lead of the party— ^-towards James's house; no 
sooner arriving in the neighbourhood> than placing 
herself and attendants hi comers beeome quite 
iamiliar to her, and there impatiently awaiting the 
appesrance of the worthies. 

It was not long ere the coach drew up, bringing 
the dripping gentlemen,-^Amold having by this 
time so thrown Crawford's cloak around him, as 
pretty well to cover his feminine att^. As they 
were in the act of entering the 6treet*door, who 
but the Very persons that had so unceremoniously 
treated them at Weiitminiter Bridge were close at 
their heels ? 

''Gentlemen,'' exclaimed Sophia, ''you will 
not object to our acdompan3ring you; our stay 
shall be brief; you know I do not generally annoy 
jtu long with my ptesenoe." 

And what could the colleagues do, but allow 
Miss Maxwell, their most ingenious and bitter 
persecutor, --* together with the attendants, -^ to 
follow them up stsirs ? They were completely at 
the mercy of the young lady, and of the evidenaes 
which it was in her power to Adduoey to their 
speedy and utter destruotion ; at tlie sattie time 
that they felt perfectly assured of their safety ^m 
an immediate disclosure of tlMlf VittMlies thMUgh 
the damsel's agencies, — so long SM«y*e, lA fact, 
as they did not madly Idck against her Interference 
and goad her, extremely troubleeome a* it as*- 
8Ur#dly was. 

Having got Mrlf into the prindpftl apartment 
eeciipied by Crawford, the tftrange and dauntless 
Miss Maxwell actually ihut the door after the 
entrance of all her attendants. Having done so, 
she burst into a fit of immoderate laughter, — ^it 
Was hysterical, although at first meant to be con* 
temptuous as well as expressive of her sense of 
having triumphed in a most effectual and original 
way over her enemies. She laughed wildly, not 
being able to restrain herself. TwstB ran down 
h»t cheeks the longer and louder the hysterical 
affbction lasted, till at letigth ihe swooned, giving 
a aetv turn to ^e scene. 

Not a distinct word had lUl this while been 
ip^Ueik on either side} a^ pailifia indeed It be- 
ettkif not noBly to tfa« ditpidng ooUeagttii> btt 



to the men who had so strangely been serving the 
merchant's daughter, although indignant looka 
were shot at Dimmock, as often as his assiduities 
about bis fainting young mistress allowed him to 
meet the eyes of the impostors. 

At last the young lady began to get restored | 
and as soon as she was able to aitievlate distinctly a 
few words^ she said, *' Arnold^ you are now in a 
condition to tell the world the difference between 
the water and the hemp ; ' '•^•^-then going up close to 
him, she added, in a sort Of whisper, '* Wlien 6hall 
you be able to inform me how Sir George Momay, 
your particular friend, would have taken the drip* 
ping and the noose ? " 

Now, how did the drenched gentlemen bear 
with this additional intrusion and insult, already 
worked up^ as one would naturally imagine, to a 
point of madness and sorest indignation ? Why, 
they had so got entangled with Sophia, — were so 
habituated to her merciless hate,*^had been so 
often tfodden on by the damsel, that they had not 
only become hardened to an obdurate degree, but 
were driven to a state of defiance, — ^having been 
fiimiliarising themselves too with horrid presenti- 
ments in their more despairing moments,^^some- 
times even with the assurance that an issue more 
fearfol than generally followed the highest crimes 
was to be their fate at last. Still they could not 
but stare at one another With a kind of vacant 
wonder for several minutes after the young lady 
and her party vanished. They stared, and stared 
till their eyes dilated in a manner that vna trightful 
and ghastly,-*'tettrs at length so watering the orbs 
that they seemed almost to swim ; and when they 
did speak, it was thus :'--'Crawford damned the 
girl to the lowest hel1,-^hi» teeth gnashed with 
angtdsh, — ^while Arnold applied similar terms to 
his own bad luck. 

It was not very long, however, before they be- 
gan to reason themselves into a condition of some 
hopefulness or repose; for what mind is there 
that can permanentiy or for a lengthened period 
dwell in utter despair, — to which no gleam of con- 
soling light ever comes ? It is in- regions below 
alone that we can believe there is to be for ever 
and ever this terrible abandonment. It was 
Cntwfiofrd who happened to be the first of the pair 
to bring some share of relief. 

'' But," exdaimed he, strikhig his forehead as 
if ift answer to a hopefhl idea which had Just 
jumped Into it, "did I not t^ you that such 
treatment of the fiend as she received in Gower 
Street, would drive her to go quite beside henelf, 
probably soon ending in dissolution ? Did you 
behold the wild glare that is in her looks, and the 
strange hue that begins to overcast her oountto* 
ance ? To a certainty she is on the borders of 
insanity $ and when onoe fhirly out of her senses, 
who will mind what she ftays or does ? Ten to 
one but she will destroy herself, in some fit or 
another, su(*h as we can contrive to drive her to. 
Is it not a most likely and pleasing prospect .> 
Let us cheer up and hug the Idea." 

''i am truly thankf^il to yott> James, for the 
relief you haVe lent me* Thevft is, in iwdity, ao 
other chance for m to exist in any endurable 
eondition,---ifi ttnett to etist at all, «&!«« we take 
to our hearts some fttieh hope und comfort as yott 
hold out. We must, therefore, cling to the same, 
ftfidi M w« hivo bifore i«80hred, make utmost 
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•peed to realiie our hrighteit drams, before any 
orerwheliiiing catastrophe is likelj to overtake us. 
Our gains can be largely and speedily increased ; 
and not perceiving what new or more defined 
way there is for the she-fiend to torment us, and 
that we only run the probable risk of having her 
ezactipg from us sums of money, — for one pur- 
pose or another, — ^let us submit to the imposition 
with the best grace that we can, so long as the 
residue makes it worth our while so to submit." 

•* It is not very easy," observed Crawford, " to 
submit to such imposition, insult, and injury, as 
we have sustained this night; but I suppose there 
is no help for it, but to do as you suggest. Yet, 
oh ! how should I rejoice to have my way with 
tiie wretehes,-^both with her, who in the first in- 
stance was victimised by me, and with that fellow 
Dimmock, whom she has so thoroughly got into 
her pay. To see the blood of each of them shed 
would be a sweet and rich feast for me ! " 

The pair then went on to re-arrange some of 
their impending plans, and also to taUc more ex- 
cursively of the past as well as of the future. 
They glanced at their good fortune as well as bad 
luck. One speculated about the unfettered career 
which they might have had, if Crawford had 
never met with the Maicwells, or had an amour 
with the merchant's daughter ; and James in his 
turn reverted to the letters suggestive of con- 
spiracy against her life, and various other fruitless 
or damaging schemes which Arnold had hatehed ; 
but neitiber of them felt or acknowledged that 
every crooked course and vile enterprise must ne- 
cessarily expose their contrivances to evils, sooner 
or later, equivalent — ^nay, more sharp and en- 
during than all the profits and pleasures that pos- 
sibly can be contemplated at first by the most 
visionary and sanguine projectors. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

** tut olfht ths gods sbow*d ms a viBlon.*' 

CjfmMitu. 

It is necessary that we again and again bring back 
to memory the position, the circumstances, and 
the pecuUar training, so to speak, of Sophia 
Maxwell. Remember, reader, that the most insig- 
nificant of human creatures, according to man's 
reckoning, way be either fiill of worth, or an ex- 
ample to enforce the worthiest and most impres- 
sive lessons. We found the merchant's daughter, 
the indulged, the luxuriating, the imsuspicious, 
and the amorous maiden. What else could she 
have been, or thousands also in the great world 
of London, bred to nothing other thui valueless 
thought, and unstrenuous action? But Sophia, 
with really good natural parts, — ^wholly unculti- 
vated in a healthful manner, — ^fell where many 
of her sex and position, perhaps, might not have 
stood. Have charity, therefore, and forgiveness ; 
be not too acrimonious, or straightly-laced, ye 
female censors; for perchance you never were 
in the way of such peril as she encountered, or of 
such temptation as led her from the paths of 
virtue into a labyrinth of wrong and a sphere of 
suffering, 
liet us devote the better portion of a chapter 



to the damsel's history at the period to whioii iIm 
has now been brought ; for a new change was to 
come over her spirit, or a new modification of that 
enthusiasm and fervour with which she had been 
naturally endowed, — the occasion and an adequate 
cause for such development only being required, 
in order to have her temperament and disposition 
shown in their ample colours. 

We have already seen and recognised how first 
her spirit was stung to revenge and strung to ac- 
tion, — how also almost every new day and everj 
additional incident fed that spirit, tiU at length, 
it acquired a degree of morbidity that threw her 
into the very jaws of outrage and destruction,— 
awakening more terrible passions and resolTei, 
and a more devasteting eagerness. Poor giri! 
the continual streteh to which her mental faculties 
and violated affections were put, threatened by this 
time to overturn her. understanding, to undermine 
her rational powers. 

Now, h^ hther at the p^od -at which we 
have arrived, — ^incapable of entering into Sophia's 
refinements, being also entirely unsuspicious of 
her latter most intense experiences and pursuits, 
as well as of her fearful &11 from the path of 
chastity, and being, besides, desirous of establishing 
her own life, — thinking, no doubt, that this 
would give a new turn to her fancies, which any 
one who was frequentiy in her society might sec 
were in some way producing a great change in her 
temper, and even in her looks,-~did some^ingnot 
very far firom promising her in marriage to a 
citizen, of great worth and good circumstances, 
who sought her hand. 

How hr astray firom a rig^t reading of Sophia 
Maxwell's real character and recently acquired 
notions was the merchant when he imagined thai 
it would need but slight persuasion and easily- 
directed influence, in order to compass his ob- 
ject! 

How little did he think that she had in reality 
concdved an aversion to every man who could be 
supposed to offer her his hand I The very first 
clear conception he had of her determination was 
when on his proposal of the suiteble match, she 
passionately cried— 

"My God, grant that I ifiay never marry ! this 
is my daily prayer, and has been for months 
past.^' 

The merchant was astounded, and for a space 
was struck dumb. 

" I had thought, dear Sophia," at length he 
said, '* that James Crawford was not at one time 
out of favour with you, although firom circum- 
stances into which I have no wish to pry, you seem 
to have broken off all intimacy with him. It is 
on this account that I have encouraged the visits 
of my worthy friend, Mr. Drayson, dreaming not 
that I should thereby draw f^m you such an un- 
conditional speech as I have just now heard. 
However, I will not urge you in any despotic way, 
but only would have you to bear in mind that my 
years increase, and that you cannot always have 
me for a guardian." 

" Distant be the day on which you and I am 
separated, my excellent father," cried she; "it 
can only be done by the hand of death. I am 
disgusted with all the world beside." 

Sophia Maxwell would have made some kind 
of answer to her doating parent relative to hif 
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■lltuion to Crawford, but durst not trust herself, 
howefer masively, with the theme. Tlie conver. 
Batioii sccordingly was dropped, he going forth to 
bis ordinary culling Id Che citj, she to her meutal 
Bicitements and contemplated meaaurea, all the 
ardour of her nature being now divided between 
the persecution of the impostors and 'an extrava- 
gant fiuiattdam. And what think you was the 
character of the eitravagance ? Why, nothing 
otiicr than that of forming a cummunity of young 
women, who, like herself, should determine to ab- 
jure the nnptjal tie. 

"I have had," Baid she to her fether, when 
next time he broocbed the subject of matrimony 
to her, "TJsions and revelations to the contrary; 
and the will of heaven I shall follow, even in pre- 
ference to yonr wishes, beat of earHily parents." 

On this occasioD, however, she avoided all al- 
ls 



lusion to her scheue of fuundiug mid establishing 
the curious community of which mention lias been 
made ; nor were her plana eo matvired as to put 
her into a condition to explain herself fully or 
clearly on the subjeci. tt was not until certaoa 
reconcilements and r^mbmations had been con- 
cluded in her own mind that this' could he done. 

"Where am I to get the fiinda for founding 
the establishment ? 1 have not oft required to 
consider," she would say to herself, laughing 
hysterically at the idea of forcing the impostors, 
Arnold and Crawford, to w' "" 
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To lake the means furnished by the 

robberies and the tiands of the miscreants fbr this 

holy purpuse demands my consideration. I must 

consult heaven on the subject." 

Well, having askeU of ibe powers above advicB. 
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on this matter, Sophia Maxwell, like many other | as a change of air and scene, — ^as a short sojourn 
entuusiasts and fanatical people, very soon got in another and blander climate/' 
that very sort of answer that was wanted ; for in 



a vision of the night she had instructions to filch 
from the villains monies that were S«e to be 
otherwise most infamously applied ; Midi fO Mnik 
pied and delighted was she with tkis itHNriV tkU 
she seemed from morning to ii%hty mA d$if flIUr 
day, like to a transported beiB§, Md tdtttBy de* 
mented. 

Itwas now that the wine-men^HBlt, WlKilMid eontf 
to maintain a T«rf mMifiil ey6 onff kb dmglitcr's 
manner and apfMMMC^ UMMghi il flWnsaiy io 
call in the family f k f M uh m mdtf ttOl minAy 
to have his advictf M to tlM itete of het htMt, 
but to use his ii^MOM mm Hw flk etfteiiMt 
with the view iff fanrill(llfr toOOMMl !• ftCiMlft 
of air, and to • touyo f liy l o nori t lo MWO Mtof 
Mr. Maxwell't eeno^NMidoott kl te kllMii of Mt^ 
deira, a comnn^ptlf t w k U i i g y ^ it bdiM W Bi fg d, 
characterising Imt flAte of liM^i. A* ■odiwi 
friend accor&if^ ww CitM k^ ttHBlOiftCmtfor- 
sation with Mm MstWlA iMHof bin fMMV- 
ranged. 

*< It is «& {ft Yiitt, nj 4itf friiMV** iImi hM 
to tho wi]ie-tTO»e]um(» wImm tm iut IMoi Ibt 

idea of consttltlitg with ttw 4oclor il h«r|MMM»| 
— *'but stiH/' she tMd, ^l wfll MiMr |oii to 
far as to see him mi lo MiIm I» hwr-'yott 
agreeing thttt I shall ho IpMNoMMl lo amo the 
case with the physicion^ MM lo «ii|^hfeni Mt be- 
yond what 1 imagino to bo tho stoUr of hhmind 
at this preMfie thM« IMofOMo/' f^ s iih joiii e i 
with a fervoor mkIi ot sho hod iiofof hciM» nol. 
fested to her yaw ii tt ^— <|Blto thnakog hhsi,— '*! 
have a work to pttt»m tmd a Toioo lo ohijr thol 
no college of learned OMI hovt OfOrbOM fh r oM O J 
with." 

The Doctor having been eatkd hi, IkfiAt, wUh 
an anticipatory dignity, comnMUeed tm dhKWk 
sion. She was in bed at the tiiii«--4Siiir k mm m 
early hour in the morning, and hor lioiiwtoismwi 
was lit up like to one inspired and otMMlMloood 
to deliver a new doctrine of mighty import* 

" Well, doctor, you come to examine me con- 
cerning the state of my health ? " — and she spoke 
these words with great sweetness : — " and to dis- 
pose of that point at once, I have to say, what I 
have repeatedly of late said to my father, — I never 
found my bocUly frame in a sounder condition. 
As to my mind, however, it has been so closely 
occupied, relative besides to extraordinary matters, 
ffcat the other part of my constitution has partici- 
pated in the toil — the wear and tear. The consum- 
maption contemplated being near At hand, I shall 
then resume my wonted lookft, and probably gain 
more than I have lost even is respect of appear- 
ance." 

"The reciprocities," observed the doctor, " be- 
tween tho body and the mind are subUe and 
strong ; and it is the duty of such as I am, to ad- 
rift© to such steps as will facilitate the most healthy 
of these reciprocities, both by working upon the 
mortal ftnd the immortal part, by means of the 
simplest and the pleasantest methods. You ad- 
mit. Miss Maxwell, that your physical frame has 
been affected by your menial exercises: let me 
now advise you to adopt steps by which the latt-er 
shall be benefited by the other; and I can niwne 
nothing that would be so eflTcctual and agreeable. 



"That, be assured, sir," said Sophia, rising in 
her style sod bearing, " shaU not, my limbs being 
at tihertT, bo ihe coarse with me ; and moreover 
HivomhosOMspoedilytoldllme. Ihave,sir, a 
gfOil tad iamodiato mission for achievement in 
Ihfe oowitry,-^ tidi inetropolis itself. Heaven 
has Midttij f o fdw od mo to tif patformance, and 
tfisihiir shown nio tho wwfJ* 

** if ay i iaq^dfo, mtf yomg frkmd, what is to 
bo the natttio of this norel fluomm.''' said tiie 
doctof* 

"It k,** answered tho iJiini with great 
pro fl apti tadc and enthusiasm, "tho fimnding of a 
OOW sodid mHgion, having fbr its principle and 
flwite immodiato object tho abjnration of as many 
auMBii aa wffi flulen to and be swayed by me, of 
Iho mtftM tie. I shall haro taught, preached 
md OifirlriMWt idoad, that dJigMf, with the world 
md no hiind of an me% maipt the parental and 
IbiMurf of OM^i mm liMIMftold, is the bounden 
doty of etcrf doMMl md maiden." 

** WhMOO unkindly and unloving code ! " cried 
Iko MMI of medicine; "why, according to it, 
OM^t «|d<itMd teacher as well as healer of the 
hody woold have to be hated." 

^Uem Mm, yo qpiiits of tho ahrthat vouchsafe 
MO yOMT visits and eooaid when I am hud on my 
fStow 1 " eseUdmod ilio bow highly oidtedgirl; 
" ho knowoth fiot tholttiooiqtor oirfdhmceare 
ttM lofo of joiiie^ Md fhot it is aceor^ng to the 
liMMra oscd hgr fko fi o yhali aad i^estles of 

Tho doeter Mid tho fonr OHftmrfostV flsther in- 
JM^'hoHfud looht of dotfi toiotlOB, evidently ex- 
fifOMi ii of thdr toufimiiiiii witb regard to the 
tiMo of hm Mind. Hof^ds^ hsiog as quick at in- 
iui|WJiattMI ao(iMW«wlfh xo^Eurdto the power 
of owihowhlg tiMir most nrious alarm, there- 
fafo at 0M90 p We o od rf to vindicate her doc- 
Mo§, and lo os fa ft ii s h te her own way the veracity 
of h«r aticoMit widk nfard to the visions and reve- 
Mmu with which she was so singularly favoured. 

"You think me crazed — mad — ^beside myself," 
cried she with her utmost emphasis ; " but so was 
St. Paul accounted by the worldly wise of his day. 
Shall I not believe in that which I have seen and 
heard since the last setting of the sun, and before 
he again rose this morning ? I tell you I had s 
vision in the darkness and silence of the gone night 
which re-assured me in all my preceding senti- 
ments — ^it was the visitation of etherial spirits, of 
seraphic beauty and sweetness, who spoke to me 
as with silver trumpets, encouragingly fanning ms 
with their wines, so glorio^ly white and shimng. 
Oh, yes! yonder they were in all their nMtisnt 
beau^, and to my pillow thjey will again and again 
come down." / 

By this thiie the darnel's gestures and miea 
were those of a person ^-who was in an ecstiwy. 
She Aung her arms aloft, her looks seined to be 
piercing mto the far/^stant heaven; and at the 
moment when the frenzy appeared to have reached 
its highest pitch, tmese words were the concordant 
utterance, — " Uc£l ! ye habitants of the skies,— 
bless me witln your presence throo|^out the 
watches of jJ6e coming night, and I wiU speedily 
attend to -your behests ! *' 

At ^e very same instant the doctor bethought 
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him of gvring a mora homely and practical turn 
to 1ii6 scemt, and immediately sidd^ "You will 
pardon me^ Miss Maxwell, for making so free> but 
I should really likt to hear how you are to aeeom- 
pKsh your object relative to your community of 
abjuring women. Tha thing cannot be established 
wi^UMit money,— a large expenditure of money, 
and idiere are the funds ? " 

The man of medicine reaUy Uiought he had now 
placed the damsel in a^,— he took out his snuff- 
box, and with all the self-complacencrjr of a per- 
son who thinks he has for ever shut the mouth of 
his antagonist in argumentative combat, — looking 
signiiicairtly around, and performing all the airs 
of an accomplished patron of Princes' Mixture, he 
waited for a reply ; little aware that whUe Sophia 
was in a measure frenzied about one or two things, 
she was sensible and acute in regard to many 
more ; and that, besides, her cunning was keeping 
equal pace with her craziness. It rather con- 
founded the doctor, therefore, when she received 
what he considered a perfect clincher, to be met by 
her with a burst of good-natured laughter, and 
the following plain proposit^m : — 

" If, my good friend," cried she, " you find 
that the filthy lucre to which you refer, oomes 
freely and plentifully to my hands, without my 
troubling you, papa, or any one else for the same, 
will you not tiien admit that I have mipematural 
favours, — facilities, in short, which the searchen 
after the philosopher's stone never could reach ? 
Come with papa to me this day week, and learn 
whether my chaUenge hath been unadvisedly 
offered. And then, should it so happen that on 
the day mentioned, and on as many other days 
afto'wards as I may name, the nee4/nl is always 
supplied to me, according to the exact sum I shall 
have previously specified to you, will you any 
longer dare to remain a sceptic about my account 
of tibe supernatural agencies witii which I profess 
tobefiivoured?" 

" Why," answered the doctor, ** fSacts, they say, 
are stubborn proofe ; and when sums of money 
happen to constitute the burden of the fact, the 
case becomes the more striking. I shall wait with 
some impatience for the time that is to be the 
first test of the truth of your prediction. But 
what is the sum's amount that you are about to 
draw from your midnight visitant, — for it is to 
these serviceable agents, as I understand you, that 
you look for pecuniary aid : — in a word they are 
to be your bankers ! " 

" Call them by whatever name you choose, 
doctor, for this cannot in the slightest alter the 
case with me. Remember — a week hence." 

Having so said, Sophia motioned her father and 
the physician to withdraw ; and they left accord- 
ingly — ^as much at a loss as ever how to act, or what 
to think concerning the damsers well-being and 
health. 

To enable Miss Maxwell's fanaticism concern- 
ing the ahfuration by a community of women to 
work at all, and its contemplated connection with 
a very questionable mode of raising the necessary 
pecuniary supplies for the support of the novel 
institution to be carried out, required that John 
Dimmock should be thoroughly instructed in 
the whole mystery and its ramifications. Accord, 
ingly, it was needful to the scheme to proselytize 
bim> if possible, to her new doctrine and also to 



some degree of faith in her accounts of holding 
firequent interooui'se with supernatural agents ; or 
if 1m could not be won over to a thorou^ credu- 
lity, at least it was indispensable that he should 
lend to her his most faithful and confidential ser- 
vices, — ^a result which she did not for a moment 
doubt of being readily obtained. 

** John," said she, " I have a new scheme on 
foot, it being for the punishment not only of Ar- 
nold and Crawford, — in a way too that will be 
most galling to them, but for the advancement of 
the happiness of my own sex and the general in- 
terests of society. I am going to found a sort of 
convent for the reception of young women who 
take a vow never to wed; and wheUier this be a 
right principle or not, it pleases me to think how 
I can force the pair of impostors to support such 
an institution. You must help me— a thing you 
most effectually can do— -in this undertaking." 

" I do not very clearly understand your scheme,"' 
answered Dimmock, — "nor in so far as I can 
comprehend it, do I much approve of its principles. 
But be that as it may, this. Miss Maxwell, you 
may seomdy rely upoB,-^I shall serve yon in 
whatever you lequire of me, — ^in the manner too, 
and at the time required." 

" You would not doubt, John," quoth the fair 
enthusiast, again bordering upon the subject of her 
extravagant fisnatidsm, '* relative to the new lights 
which have set in upon my mind, were you a wit- 
ness of such visions and visitations as I am 
£svoared with at the dead hours of night, and 
when all the world around me is asleep." 

" But I do not like midnight visitations. Miss 
Maxwell," cried Dimmock; *<nor, I am per- 
suaded, would you be troubled with them now, had 
you not been cruelly kept from your proper home 
on thmt night so distressing to us all. 

*' What know you of tibat night, man ? " ex- 
churned the damsel, becoming fearfully agitated. 

** Nothing but this," — the man having grown 
fiimiliar from the oft-repeated confidence reposed 
in him by his young mistress, and being also at 
heart won to her interests, — ** that you have never 
seemed the same that you were before, since that 
severe winter night. You really must never ven- 
ture fi&r from your own door without me behind 
you: there will be no end to your dangers. imd 
distresses from the pair of impostors, and therefore 
be you most guarded. Why not give them ove^ 
at once to their proper fate ? " 

'^ Because that course would be premature for 
my purposes with them, and especially the scheme 
that I have In my head. Besides, I have just 
learned by means of one of my peculiar channels, 
that they are still reaping, as if by a most agile 
sickle, an enormous harvest. We must have a 
share of it, which will be turned to beneficent ends. 
You must, John, get from the villains five hundred 
pounds in less than a week ; it will not be the 
last that I shall filch from them if they pursue 
with a high and prosperous hand their ptfst and 
present career." 

" May I ask," John again inquired, "what is 
the precise use to which the first five hundred 
pounds is to bo put ? " 

" To the building of a place in the neighbour- 
hood of Pentonville, where my a^uring women 
are to have their head*quarters. Oh ! is it not a 
grand idea to have the impostors so iw imposed 
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upon as to be actnaUy the patrons of the yirtuous, 
and the upholders of a kind of nunnery ? Their 
hearts will break with vexation. In the mean> 
while, Dimmock, you must get the cash according 
to your own contriTance, and this time without 
my personal agency." 

" I shall do my best. Miss Maxwell, and with 
you I glory in the novel^ and the refinement of 
your scheme of torment/' 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

When they next wake, all thi* derltion, 
Shall seem a dream, a id frultleti vision. 

Mida. NighVs Dream. 

Although Sophia had intimated that Dimmock 
was to look after the cash, so far as the mere 
manner of getting it from the impostors was con- 
cerned, and, on this occasion without her own 
immediate personal appearance or agency, it was 
only in respect of the latter of these instructions 
that she kept her resolution. The damsel's mind 
was too eager relative to her new social scheme, 
as well as too constantly intent on annoying the 
villains, to leave the entire management of the 
present business to any other one's contrivance 
but her own : she must, in fact be the concoctor, 
though not the conductor, of the exacting process. 
A^rdingly, she betook herself, as on sundry 
preceding occasions, to pen, ink, and paper, — 
addressing a note to Crawford, and another to 
Arnold. They ran in these terms, — ^the first being 
to the younger of the colleagues : — 

'* Tuetday Morning, 
"Sir, 

** You will be prepared to hand to my man, John 
Dimmock. who will deliver yoa this. Two Hundred and 
Fiftif PoufMlf, to*morrow evening at the hour of eight, in 
front of the Hoyal Exchange. In a similar note to your 
tutor, Arnold, a hint will be found relative to the pur- 
poM for which I need and want the cash, not one farthing 
of it going into my pocket, or the pocket of any human 
cfcatorc personally known to me at this present moment. 
I have commanded Dimmock (the son of the enormously 
rich Fitzgerald) to give you this into your own hand, 
and I tend two men along with him, in order not only to 
tee that ho performa hia daty as I have inatrncted him, 
but that they may also be his aasiatanto in taking you 
into custody, ihtiuid you prove refhtctory. You will 
•Miiy recognise them at having been of the number of 
my officers of Juttlce when you received your deserved 
cooling in the watert of Father Thamea not a hundred 
mllet dlttance from Weitminster Bridge. 

*• SOPHIA MAXWELL.»* 

The note to Arnold named exactly the same 
sum for his required contribution, which was so 
peremptorily mentioned in the application to 
Crawford. The same intimations, too, were 
given to the arch-impostor, that had been ad- 
dressed to his pupil with regard to the person who 
would hand to him her note, and the men who 
were to be witnesses both at the time when the 
note was delivered, and the hour when the cash 
would be paid. The hour of half-past eight was 
declared to be that when this part of the general 
scheme was to be conducted. 

The following particulars were not mentioned 
in the communication to the younger of the col- 
leagues : — 

" You are to understand that I begin to receive lights 
and revelations flrom Heaven, and I have it in command 
to build a place for the education and protection of all 



tnote young women who thall become my ditdpltt in a 
new social religion. I have it alto in command to far •§ 
I can interpret the mysterious hints of my midnigfal visi- 
tantt, to exact the necessary monies from yoa and your 
asaodate in villany. You impose upon the world. I am 
to impose npon yoa. Assuredly yoa cannot compiain 
when I do not ask, and shall not aak, above one third of 
your clear earnings, even after all your expenses of bosi- 
nest, of agency, and of extravagant living are counted off. 
You, of course, will have an opportunity of toeing my note 
to the fellow Crawford, and he of reading youit. By the 
by, I had nearly overlooked a bright idea,— one, too. that 
I shall not put the other to any troubto about : you will 
be to good as to commuuicate to Sir Ooorge Momay, that 
he will do me a kindness, should he let me have a Hwn- 
dred. You yourself, Mr. Arnold, can bring it along widi 
your own contribution { for I cannot doubt of the perfiect 
ease with which you may make the requeat kaown to the 
baronet. I have oaly at present to add that all yoor 
secrets are safe from any desire on my part to have then 
divulged, and that nothing but unreasonable objectioni 
to my demands will suddenly expote you to the merited 
condign punishment. Now, allow me to subscribe mystl^ 
after informing you that you can scarcely perpetrate « 
villany without the entire circumstances becoming more 
or less known to me,— your determined toratntor till 
death, 

" SOPHIA MAXWELL." 

Miss Maxwell's ingenuities and unceasing modes 
of tormenting the pair of miscreants cannot be 
made fully known in our history, because they 
descended to so many labours and also minor 
studies, to such a variety of ramifications uid 
strange agencies, that to go into every particular 
would be to prolong these pages out of all due pro- 
portion, and yet, perhaps, not to leave a stronger 
impression, after all, of her zeal, talent, and sin- 
gular enthusiasm. It deserves, however, to be 
mentioned, that with her usual attention and 
observance, she had selected for her officert Oj 
jwtice, as she called them, fellows who either by 
herself, or by her active agent, John Dimmock, 
had been in a measure tested beforehand, as well 
as trained to the performance of their several 
parts. 

A fitting illustration is to be found in the adop- 
tion of Donald Brock, a son of Caledonia ; and Oi 
Dick Martin, a Londoner by birth and breeding, 
at one time a jolly drayman, and afterwards a 
heavy porter in the employ of Mr. Maxwell, — as 
honest and blunt a feUow as ''ever broke the 
world's bread," according to cockney phraseology, 
but discarded for habits of intemperance. Dick 
might be called a type of the top-room swells, — 
Donald Brock, a Highlander by descent, but a son 
of Edinburgh accor^g to his bringing up, was as 
perfect a specimen of the Scot, as might be met 
with in a day's march : forecasting and self-seek- 
ing, imbued with nationality and northern pride, 
yet intelligent, inquiring, moral in his habits, but 
extremely intent on becoming rich, that he might 
purchase an Inverness -shire estete, the small 
comer of ground in the vicinity of the capital of 
the #ountry named, where he had first seen the 
Ught. 

Well, these two worthies were, by the selection 
both of Miss Maxwell and her father's man, taken 
into the sort of secret service of the damsel, of 
which we have already heard so much i and ad- 
mirably fitted they were to second the purposes 
and endeavours of the damsel and of Dimmock. 
Even in regard to personal aspect and acquired 
manners they were the exact thing for the pur- 
poses so eagerly contemplated by the merchant's 
daughter. Powerfully built, courageously minded^ 
faithful to devotion . and for any formidable ser- 
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▼ice^ 80 long as well paid for it, and treated with 
respect, it would have been difficult when prompted 
by Sophia, and led by Dimmock, for the most 
skilled and unscrupulous prowler upon the town 
to hare baulked the party. There was a differ- 
ence, to be sure, between the character, the attiun- 
ments, and the tastes of the two— of the Londoner 
and of the offspring of the Land o* Cakes, of which 
we shall have opportunities of taking notice. In 
the meanwhile, suffice it that they, Dimmock, and 
the damsel, were all remarkably fitted for playing 
into one another's hands, the pair of assistants 
affording frequent occasions for the exercise of 
the young lady's speculation, curiosity, and ques- 
tionings, — especially as she advanced in knowledge 
of the world, and towards the establishment of her 
house at Pentonville. 

It was on a Tuesday morning, about the hour 
of genteel breakfasting, that Dimmock, Martin, 
and Brock drew near the residence of James 
Crawford, — the two latter in a sort of official 
dress, the former in a neat and butler-like garb, 
after having had an interesting interview with 
the mainspring of the party, the enterprising 
Sophia. The trio, headed by John, having rung 
the servants-bell, were instantly admitted to the 
very same apartment where they had so shortly 
before confronted, along with the dauntless young 
lady, the pair of drenched and fooled impostors. 
And who did they now see seated at the morning 
meal table but James himself and the experienced 
Mentor, Mr. Arnold, who, each just in the act of 
swallowing his coffee, instantly set down his cup, 
at the same moment, too, fhat both exclaimed, — 
" How dare you thus intrude ? We are not to be 
daily abused by the like of you.'' 

''As to the abuse," said Dimmock, "that is a 
point which requires some balancing ; while as to 
the intrusion, you had better put it to these officers 
of justice by what authority it is that they obtrude 
their unpleasant presence before two such fine 
and independant gentlemen as are now before me, 
but not for the first, and most probably not for 
the last time." 

''Which of them shall I take?" cried Donald, 
advancing a step, as if for the purpose of instantly 
selling the person. " Dinna ye think that it wad 
be as weel that I laid hold of baith at once, if sae 
be that the gentlemen will na come of their ain 
gnde pleasure ? " 

"Oh! that will be unnecessary," answered 
Dimmock: "the delicate young creature. Miss 
Maxwell herself, is too much for the couple, even 
when they have come against her, prepared with 
the knife and the drug. They will not, I am 
certain, refuse to be guided by my advice, and 
that will save them a great dead of trouble, 
enabling them to finish their meal and many 
more ineals, I trust, in peace and quietness." 

Having so said, to the production of a little 
firee breatiiing to the break&sting pair, John went 
close up first to the one and then to the other 
presenting to each a written note and whispering 
in their ears a word or two which, however simple, 
he knew would meet with the politest attention 
that instant. 

Having perused the notes, and having laid 
their hetuls together for a second or two, .£mold 
at length said, throwing as much composure and 
suavity into Ms speech as he could possibly com- 



mand,— for how cowardly and bitter doth guilt 
grow! — 

" Remain in the lobby a few seconds, and we 
shall be immediately witii you, acquiescing, I dare 
say, in your hard terms." 

Dimmock and Martin immediately turned to 
withdraw, but the cautious Brock first took the 
circuit of the room, as if to discover if there were 
any mode for the gentlemen to escape. Having, 
however, not observed any feasible way in which 
the impostors could elude them, he also repaired 
to the outside of the door, where in less than 
five minutes the colleagues made their appear- 
ance, the elder of them being foremost. 

"We have thought," said he, "that it will 
avoid trouble, waste of time, and, perhaps, angry 
encounter, if we make this morning serve for the 
transaction of the greater part of your business 
instead of to-morrow evening. With regard to 
Sir George Momay, it will be necessary, however, 
that I inform him before-hand ; and should he 
entrust me with what is demanded by Miss Max- 
well, I shall appear with it at the time and place 
specified." 

Having so said, and done as mentioned, Dim- 
mock and his men quitted the house and hur- 
ried back to the vicinity of Finsbury Square, 
elated 'beyond measure with the issue of their 
errand; and doubly rejoicing in the prospect 
of Miss Maxwell's reception of them. Nor did 
they exaggerate the nature of that reception. 

"Here are five hundred pounds sterling for 
you," cried Dimmock; "and yet we have not 
been absent above two or three hours ! Another 
hundred, depend upon it, is forthcoming, ob- 
tained by Arnold from Sir Greorge Momay, on 
the morrow's evening in front of the Royid Ex- 
change." 

" Bravely done, my men," exclaimed Sophia, 
" my scheme promises gloriously. Since your de- 
parture I have had more heartening than ever from 
a vmtaiion, nor shall you go unrewarded." 

Then like to one who was not only transported 
beyond her proper self, so as to fmst to the 
grossest self-delusions, but to enter into frtmiliar 
discourse with the men who were servilely obey- 
ing her, — going from one thing to another with a 
strange facility, pronouncing dictatorially on a 
variety of pointe, and at times acting the oracle 
with the most assured voice of prescience — stumb- 
ling, perhaps, with renuirkable exactitude upon 
some of the extraordinary things which she pre- 
dicted, — she thus spoke : — 

"Go, meet the miscreant Arnold, my man 
Dimmock, for he will be at the appointed spot to 
meet you ; and take my friends, Martin and the 
Scot, — ^they are of the right sort; and, mark my 
word, you will all three have need of your strength 
and of your spirit. A more daring attempt will 
be made than ever to pervert, if not to outrage you. 
I know it well, — I know it all, — I have had it all 
revealed unto me. Yet, let me see you all three 
shortly before the important meeeting; for I shall 
have then something more to say. And till then, 
farewell." 




CHAPTER XLVIII. 



SoBie, wlMn the Iddi tiMlrdaint too docply drain. 
With gaga and muczlcf their soft montht rat train. 

Detdbn. 



On the departure of Dimmock, Martin, and the 
Scotchman from Crawford's lodgings, with the 
five hundred pounds, the coUeagued impostors, as 
a matter of course, were most wroth« giving ex- 
pression to the deepest imprecations and the most 
random vows of revenge. What could they indeed 
do but rehearse and rect^itulate their former curses 
and blasphemies, plunging their souls into a deeper 
guilt, and absolutely recldess of the eternal retn- 
bution which they at times perceived, as if in an 
indefinite distance, would sooner or later be their 
fixed doom,— eager, it seemed, but to have their 
earthly triumph. 

There was, however,, some novelty of feature 
in this morning's views and resolves on the part 
of the colleagues, — at least a greater maturity and 
perception of system, as the following dialogue 
will diow : — 

" You see, James," said Arnold, *' that the 
fiend herself has put her persecution and most 
extraordinary of connexions with us, upon an in- 
telligible footing at any rate ; for she becomes a 
sort of sleeping partner in so fiur as our profits are 
concerned. At the same time, according to our 
past and present gains, since she has begun to in- 
terfere with us, her daims, unless they become 
greatly more extortionate, do not exact the one 
clear third of which she speaks. Come, now, 
although it is most comical as well as serious, this 
same kind of partnership, yet it is better to have 
such a drag and diabolical drain than nothing to 
drain from ; and since I become more clearly con- 
vinced on each of her exacting and tormenting 
occasions, that she has much stronger motives for 
continuing mute, than for proclaiming what she 
knows, let us act manfully, treating her abuse of 
us as an unavoidable evil, and in fact as an acces- 
sory which our speculations and schemes were 
liable to, in spite of all caution and foresight. 
Take omr cueer, all in all, since you first looked 
upon the wretch our success has been such as 
will yet be a world's wonder.*' 

''I have always been telling you, Mr. Arnold," 
answered James, " that the she-devil's dread of 
her amour with me becoming a public story,-— 
especially so as the scandal might reach the ears 
of her ftither, is about equivsdent to her desire 
to torment and to ruin you and me ; and now you 
observe from her own liand-writing and schemes, 
that she has a deep personal interest and piece 
of pride to be most essentially served through our 
fair standing with the world." 

"So muich for our footing and system," ob- 
served the elder of the gentlemen ; " but now to 
consider for a moment the statement which she 
puts forth, — too strongly corroborated by her in- 
terferences, as we have found it to our cost, — 
that she has a knowledge, more or less complete, 
of all our transactions. Do you not find from her 
note to myself, that she lays claim to the miracu- 
lous favour of having revelations and lights from 
Heaven, — that, in fact, she has supernatural 
visions and visitants." 



Having so said, Arnold laughed immoderately, 
infecting James much in the same manner. 

" This is the most promising feature in the whole 
of the matter, as we now stand," said CrawliMrd. 
'' I told you that I should craze and madden her, 
— that I should drive the mind out of her, which 
is the meaning, as I take it, of the common phrase, 
of a person bdng beii^e ^iinaelf. She is going 
fiist, beUeve me. Damn hen, — would th«fc we 
could speed the process 1 Is there no mode ? — no 
plan such as our once fertile brauis would assuredly 
have easily devised. I swear that it annoys and 
confounds me almost more than all the otha- parts 
of her persecution, to think that a weak, frail* and 
amorous girl should triun^f^ over us,—- over you, 
my friend 1 Really, if the world riiould ever, in 
future times, become acquainted witii the whole of 
our story and lives, and with Maxwell's daughter's 
victories in spite of us, I fear and foresee &ai we 
shall figure secondarily in the tale." 

The pair of worthies both paused for some time, 
keeping mute and abstracted, as if beating about 
for an idea,— and endeavouring to stimulate thdr 
inventive faculties. But the most eaq>erienced, 
subtle, and unscrupulous contriver, is nothing bet- 
ter than a bungler, if he endeavour to p^orm 
impossibilities. littie better chance is there for 
the schemer when he is so beset on each aide, who 
in order to effect an escape, has to enoount^ 
barriers over which it is not in his power to vault, 
or is sure of, arousiBg an antagonism that is more 
potent than himself. « 

While Sophia lived, and had the use of her rea- 
son to any extent,^— nay, so long aa John Dim- 
mock existed and continued in her intereet,— 
Arnold and Crawford could not but feel it to be as 
dear as a mathematical demonstiation, that they 
were daily and houriy at their mensy. To get rid 
therefore of the one, and to buy over the other, 
most doubtful as the issue of any such attempt 
must be, and most desperate the head and heart 
which contemplated their practicability,— still 
these ware the only conceivable and poasiUe means 
of delivering themselves. 

''To get rid of the fiend," cried Crawford, 
" can only be done by murdering her or by so 
grossly uring her as to bring on ifraBsediable in- 
sanity, madness, or idioey . The last I should 
like best ; and, indeed, aeooiding to my nanowed 
studies, and slight knowledge of the hunan con- 
stitution, physical and iaftelleetual, it is the result 
that is most probable. Well, then, how shall we 
obtain an opportunity of do^ something of the 
nature indioUjed ? Could I but get her snared, or 
noosed, or mussled, so as to have her within my 
power, in another Gower Street, the thing would 
to a dead certainty be aehiaved I " 

*' You know," cried Arnold, " I am eommanded 
by the wretch to give an intimation te Sir George 
Momay, in ord«r that he may fork out one 
hundred pounds for the damsel's use ; and that 
if the money be obtsined, I am to hand it over 
to Dimmock, or probably herself, as I think is 
more likely, in the presence of Dimmock or 
others. Now, whether Sir George will submit to 
such a dictation and exaction, it is not for me to 
say ; or how it is that he is at the fi^od's mercy, 
it is needless at present to inquire. However, 
wheth^ he hands me over^ the hundred pounds 
pr not, suppose that you and I repair to the 
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Roy«l IhuiMRige at the appointed htmt. Who 
knows what vmy catt up, or what faTOiitabk) op- 
poftunity for our tettij wHs to manifest then- 
selTes, may occur ? I shoald at least endearoo^ 
to maiie one otiier attempt upon the cupidity ol 
the felkyw Dilnmock. If money^ — and I hare no 
donbt^ fnm the nature of those he is sprang 
from, and also of the former course of his life, 
but the thing is to be done> — if money, I say, 
can buy him, or the ^quvaksits of money, why, 
suxtly we can outbid the winennerohant's daugh- 
ter? We have, periuqra, erred in idling short 
of the proper msA hitii«rto. We must not 
stickle, James/' 

'<But suppose," interjected Crawford, ''that 
we cannot purchase the blackguard, we hare then 
only to practise upon his dubolical instigator 
some daring Otttiage. Bbt how?*— this is the 
query and the difficulty." 

'* Could we but gag her, as I have known to be 
done with the qoiekness of lightning in the 
crowded streets of London,-^ the fiend instantly 
j after being whisked into a brothel, you might re- 
I act your late part, James, in Gower Street,->- 
I achieving thus every tinng you contemplate, or 
I huirying to that issue. The wretch, we may feel 
I sure, would never> for her own sake, blab,-^nay, 
I her story would never afterwards be trusted, see- 
I ing that we could so easily adduce evidence of 
. her passing a night witli you on a former occasion 
j elsewhere. Yes, gagging,-^^ if not this method, 
I so plastering her visage that she niight be carried 
I lifeless to a disseetuig-room,— ^would be better to 
I me than the joys of their febled heavebs." 
I Leaving the monstfrs of iniquity thus to con- 
I trive and &us io gloat tiieir sot^ and fandes, we 
I return to the vidnity ol Finsbury Square, and to 
I the dwelUfig of the wine-merchant, — the really 
worthy Mr. Maxwell, who happened at this period 
to be t6 bosy in lookii^ out fm a second Vrife, 
that he sadly neglected Ms dear daughter. 
We left Sophiii, wishing her tbree agents a 
j cordial fareweU^ — ^having intimated her anxiety to 
' see them all again before Hie appenited meeting 
i with Arnold in front of the Royal Exchange. The 
men had not closed the door behind them before 
the damsel itas persuading herself that sh6 cleaily 
foresafw every tldng that was to occur on the oc- 
casion. Already had she predicted something 
requiring all the strength Mid strennousness of 
her servants; but now, without departing far 
from Hds conjectured result, her eagcv euiiosity 
prompted the notion that she must in somo ^y 
figure in the scene. Sieving come to this conclu- 
sion, — ^thinking, as had now become habituai to 
h^ excitements and enthusiasm, that the idea had 
been voiced by something supernatural to her,— * 
she at once began to contriinB in her turn, how 
she might most surely and silecessfully farther 
entrap tiie villainous colleagues. 

" Arnold will make his appearance at the exact 
houTf with the hmidred pounds/' said Sophia to 
herself, — "and in all probability Crawford will 
be with or near to him,— perhaps other ruffians, 
to assist him in a violent onset. So far, so good. 
What next ? Oh I they will conjecture that ' the 
meddling fiend* is in the neighbourhood; and 
most likely assuming great frankness towaeMs my 
nien,-^Dimmock parfiBi]darly,-^they will Inqufre 
co n cerning rae. What Uien ? ** 



Sophia paused at times during this 8eIf-<fiscottrse 
with her own imaginings and feelings, — ^her voice 
md tones frequently seeming to come from two 
different speakers. 

" Ye^ what then ? " she again proceeded. 
" Ah ! I have it ! Dinmock alone must make his 
appearance, while Martin and the Scotchman hide 
dose by. If tiiey do make overtures to John, he 
can answer as he chooseth ; but when they come 
to speak of me, he must tell them the truth, — 
that is, he must inform them where I am waiting, 
and then, as the parties separate, all my three 
agents, l^ a drcuiKms passage, must huiry to my 
rescue; for as sure as that tiiey learn I am dose 
at hand, they will hasten to the spot in hopes of 
finding me unprotected.'' 

Sophia again paused in her soliloquy, andagair. 
deeply cogitated; striving to pendvate with her 
mental or spiritual vision the events of tiie con- 
templated meeting. What if she had been imbued 
with such a belief in animal magnetism as has 
prevailed at a more recent era ? 

'' They will discover that I at this moment am 
alone, and unguarded. What then ? Will it be 
the thrust of a knife, or the mere blow of the 
murderous fist ? No, f6t such things have been 
revealed to me as reqidre that I should retain exist- 
ence for a long period. " I do not,'' she cried 
aloud, in the solitude of her chamber, " fear them, 
— ^they cannot hurt me; only let them make the 
attempt, and then out and upon them, my men, 
Dimmock, the Londoner> and tiie Scot, — ^but slay 
them ye must not, only maim and wound them L 
ye can ; I shall after that qtdckly exact my share 
in the profits of their business speculations." 

Such were Sophia's pre-arrangements and con- 
jecturings before the appearance of her three 
agents to receive her final instmetions. Nor al- 
together unworthy was the discotnrse of the men, 
shortly before their going Wore the young lady, 
bearing as that diseourse did upon tiie business 
they luid in hand, and the charecter of their in- 
teresting employer. 

" She reaUy is a strange body, that young mis- 
tress of yours, Mr. Dimmock ; I canna say that 
I wad like her service, man. 'The truth is as clear 
as day to me that she's getting demented, — she 's 
half daft already, and some day she may tak' it 
intil her daft head to pll^ you a pretty plishy." 

'"Hie ktoa of a Scotchman saying that he 
wodldn't like the sarvice of ever a one,'' roared 
Martin, " puts me ou^ John Dimmock, if so be 
that the sarvioe were easy end the pay heavy. 
1 11 be hanged if I should &ney to be ef your 
beggarly country. Brock, were it nought other 
than that I shotdd be ashamed of my oatmeal 
porridge and my flabby pride;" and Martin 
lauded uproariously at what he conceived his 
streng thrusts and heAvy hits ; swidlowing a pet 
of brown stout the wUle, a lump of bread dnd 
meat b^ore him, which had jttst been sustaining 
the attack of an agile large bladed pocket-knife. 

<'My gude friend Marthi,^ observed Breck, 
*'ye are ahrays tryin' to be devi(^ sur upon me, 
and yet ye oamia mak' me angry i and just be« 
cause my pity to see sae mickle effort made com- 
pared wi' the Utile that ye oift do, ^hen ye do 
ybnr best^ overoones wluiMver offisnce I might 
tak* at knowing your wifittmiee to hurt. I de- 
clare> itii a pity ta beMd elc « gtwt huHdng 
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fallow as you, wha mak* a perfect god o' your 
belly, bouncmg and bellowing aae loud, and 
devil a feather's weight o' intdUgenoe about yon 
after a*." 

" Wha^ ye rascally Scotchman, to call me ' a 
fellow i ' what mean you by that, I should like 
to know?" cried the ex-drayman and heavy- 
porter, striking the table with shoulder of mutton 
fists, — swearing he would pull the white liver out 
of tiie savage,"— and making to rise in the mean- 
while practioilly to prove what lie asseverated he 
was to do. 

"I meant naething but what I sud, man," 
answered tiie Scot, aiTecting to be altogether un- 
ruffled and master of his temper, "just keep your 
seat — it will be best ; for surely you and I are 
friens, and never had reason to be any thing but 
Criens. Reason, man, is a fine thing, and unco 
manly at the same time/' 

Dimmock, who had listened to the wrangle,-— 
which had been renewed again and i^;ain in the 
course of his late association with the Londoner 
and the Caledonian, — ^with some degree of impa- 
tience, yet not altogether unentertained, now in- 
terfered. 

" It is about time,'' said he, /'that we attend 
to my excellent young mistress. There will occur 
other opportunities for you two to try your strength, 
whether it is in argument or wit, — temper or 
power of arm. I may, however, just remark that 
I think it would be a sin^ile matter for any man, 
English, Irish, or Scotch, who has seen anything ' 
considerable of life, and who has made a tolerable 
good use of the powers which have been given 
him, to silence you both, and to satisfy an impar- 
tial hearer, that the one is about as far from 
taking a pleasant way, at least for a mixed and 
general company, as the other/' 

" Aweel, Mr. Dimmock^ I canna gainsay you, 
when ye observe that it is time for us to attend to 
your young lady's business ; but as soon as that 
is over, and ye have an opportunity of chatting 
an hour with me, maybe, I'll show you that the 
greater quantity of your middle-ganging people, 
who never tak* ae decided part nor anither, are 
mere milk-and-water bodies, wha, if they do nae 
great harm, never hi^pen by any dumce to do a 
positive gude, just standing in the way o' sensible 
and energetic folks, and bJng " 

*' Really, Donald Brock, there seems to be no 
other method of getting done with your jaw than 
to rise and leave your company. Are you or are 
you not going to attend to Miss Maxwell's affiurs ? 
— ^tell me at once, and then I shall know what to 
report to her. I dare say Martin and I can do 
very well without your assistance." 

''Dinna, .man, be sae fiut, Mr. Dimmock, — 
there is nae the slightest occasion for any misun- 
derstanding amongst us. I was only just going 
to observe that " 

''Come on, Martin," cried Dimmock, « I shall 
have no more of this ;" — and so saying, John and 
the liondoner strode towards the apartment where 
they were to meet Miss Didbzwell, immediately 
previous to thdr starting for the Royal Exchange. 

Donald Brock, however, was as soon in the 
presence of the damsel as the other two, at the 
same time that he seemed fiir more alive to the 
importance and pcnnts of theoffice they were to go 
through than the ex-besfj porter and drayman. 



]$ven Dimmock might have appeared to some 
disadvantage if compared with Donald, with all 
the Englishman's £ur talents, education, and 
larger ^ersity of experience, had he measured 
his argumentation witii the Scot on any subject 
where prindples were involved and a close ad- 
herence to 1^ points started and at issue was to 
be observed. 

John, however, had this peculiar advantage over 
both of the others, that he had for a considerable 
period been in a course of genteel training, had 
many inducements for studying the proprieties, 
and felt himself in a responsible situation. There 
was no littie cause likewise for an elevating pride 
in being the confidant of a lovely young lady in 
matters of extreme delicacy and great importance. 
All these things lent him a gravity and an apparent 
wisdom beyond his real attainments. 

<* Heh, sirs," said Donald to himself, " what a 
thing it is this littie brief authority ! How big it 
seemeth to mak* a man, though he be in reality 
but of middling stature, or maybe, positively 
sma' \ but at the present we maun let that fiie 
stick to the wa'. Hand your tongue, Donald; 
but be clear-sighted and watehfu'." 

Having received their instructions from Sophia, 
and her own course being to follow very nearly that 
which we have already had outiined to us by her,— 
the party started for the Royal Exchange ; Dim- 
mock alone stationing himself at the precise spot 
as appointed, while Martin and the Scot hid them- 
selves in a neighbouring comer, and Sophia be- 
took hersdf to an alley a littie way further off. 
Dimmock had not waited ten minutes when he 
thought he descried in the distance by means of a 
bright lamp in front of the Mansion-house, two 
figfures resembling Arnold and Crawford : a few 
seconds after the elder of the colleagues was by 
his side, and prompt for business. 

"It is just as we expected," said Arnold; 
"you are as punctual as usual, Dimmock; nor 
with me can you find fault. I have the hun- 
dred pounds demanded of Sir George Momay, 
and will instantly hand the sum over to you; 
but I thought there were to be witnesses to the 
transaction. Why is not Miss Maxwell here her- 
self ? And how am I to know that the money 
will ever reach her ? You must be well aware, 
Mr. Dinunock, that ueitiier James Crawford nor 
myself have much reason to put faith in you/' 

" Why, as to the last point, — ^that is, the mat- 
ter of faith and the grounds for withholding it^ 
— I cannot help it, if I find the treatment of me 
by others to be far more liberal and generous 
than yours has as yet been," said Dimmock; 
"while as regards Miss Maxwell, although she 
is at no great distance from us at this moment \ 
I myself think it is prudent in her to be watchful* 1 
lest you should at last manage to make some o^ i 
your threats good. But, at all events I have i^ \ 
in command from her to receive the money and 1 
shortiy afterwards to deliver it up to her, or, should I 
you object to such manner of payment^ to inforH^ | 
her of the fact. In that case, I believe, she will nc^^ 
renew the particular demand, but deal with tb^ 
baronet in another and an equally authoritati^^ 
style." 

" Oh I " said Arnold, " I have no wish to ptf^ 
either you or her, any more than myself, to Deet)' i 
less trouble. There, take the money; I have per" I 




formed my part and sh«11 begone, unless yon have 
some pro]iosition to make to iiie, Dimuiock." 

'■ I think ony proposition you ataj conlempUte, 
sir," observed John, " would bast coma from 
yourself: you should deal witk my fellow-servant, 
the Scotchman, who figured eo officiously when 
you and your young friend with such readiness 
handed 0¥er to tlie young lady the round sum of 
five hundred pounda." 

Here Dimmock laughed aloud, aa if in wonder 
aad contempt of their pusillanimitf . 

He soon, however, reenmed his diacourse. 

" Hon that five hundred pounds made my 
Xiouth water I " aud he. " It is a pretty «um, 
and sounds, when named, so well. I wonder what 
vi-ould make me part with live hundred sovereigns 1 
Not even the sight of the gibbet." 

" Did Miss Uuwell never giive not promise 

■. 19 



you five hundred pounds, Mr. Dimmork ? " 
eagerly inquired Arnold. 

John looked the questioner so suddenly through, 
and seemingly with such an astounded meaning, 
asiftosay, "Areyouin joke orin banter? " U( 
then spoke out thus ; — "A good many five-pound 
notes I have had of her, — Indeed one every time 
I aervB her in trou'oling yon or Mr. Crawford ; 
but was I to let her auppose that I looked for five 
hundred, the little tyrant would very soon give 
me the sack." 

" What would you do for me, Mr. Dimmoek. 
were I on an early day to let you have such a 
handsome present?" demanded Arnold. 

" I will not be joked with, sir," answered the 
sly and faithful servant. '■ I am well aware that 
you cannot tnst to me, for yon did not go ngbtly 
about the bueiness with me at the first. You 
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should try the Scotchman, I tell you ; he is to be 
bought over at a different price from that which 
I would stand up for, now that I am far from 
needy and about to start in business, perhaps, in 
another country for myself.*' 

" When or where could I fall in with the Scot ?" 
inquired the villain^ putting into John's palm five 
guineas, as he uttered the question. 

" Almost any time and anywhere," said Dim- 
mock : " he is about to leave the service of the 
Marwells." 

" Would he enter Crawford's service or mine, 
do you think ! " wad the miscreant's next query. 

" Why, that will depend, I should suppose," 
Implied the wily agent of the enthusiastic Sophia ; 

he who pays most for the least done, and ofien 
the best chance for Donald Brock speedily realis- 
ing as much money as would purchase a few 
Highland acres, — the eatate, as he is everlastingly 
calling it, upon which he was bom, — ^would be 
sure to win him over." 

" If you will meet me at this spot to-morrow 
evening and at this same hour, bringing with you 
Donald Brock, as I think you called him, I shall 
give each of you something worth your coming. 
And now I must bid you adieu for the present, 
for I should suppose your young mistress thinks 
you remain away too long." 

'* Let her think as She pleases," said Dimmock 
sharply ; ** am I always to be dancing at her beck 
to the minute ordered ? I mean to have a hearty 
glass first, in order to drink towards your health, 
Mr. Arnold. After that I shall to the alley there** 
with the shake of his head distinctly indicating 
where she stood, — '* where I left her, in order to 
accompany her back to her father's. Good night, 
sir, and thank you for me." 

Having thus spoken, John ran eastward, and 
not in the direction of the alley, — soon, however, 
coming to a halt that he might discern the way 
that Arnold had taken. This was westward and 
towards the Mansion-house — of course, Dimmock 
concluded, to apprise Crawford of the spot where 
Sophia hfid been left. John, therefore, struck 
directly towards the right, and in a minute or two 
was alongside of his young mistress. 

" They will be with you. Miss Maxwell, in a few 
seconds," said John; "have courage — fear not. 
Do not cry nor give the alarm ; neither do you 
resist much if they endeavour to drag you away : 
we shall speedily be upon them. But where are 
Martin and Brock ? " 

" Yonder," whispered Sophia; " I was talking 
with them five minutes ago. Yonder," she added, 
pointing the men out to him. 

" I see ! I see ! " answered Dimmock ; and a 
moment after the three were grouped in the shaded 
comer. 

Did poor Sophia tremble, when thus abandoned 
for a short space, and left to be assailed by a pair 
of ruffians, who thirsted for her very life's blood ? 
We cannot distinctly say how she felt or what 
passed within her : but this much may be told, 
thafc she predicted not very wide of tlie tmth when 
she prophesied that the meetingwith the miscreants 
on tiiat occasion, would require both strength of 
courage and of arm. 

Surely, above all, it was a terrible risk to which 
she exposed herself! 

''Wha is that, think yoo, Mr* Dimmock?'' 



softly inquired the Soot, ensconced, as the trio 
were, in the obscurity of a comer that commanded 
a view of the greater part of the alley. 

"It is the villain Crawford approaching oiip 
young lady like a fox, or rather the serpent," 
said John; " I wonder if she has yet observed 
hhn?" 

^" Observed him !." said Jiiwrtin ; " why she has 
not seed him at all ! I shan't wait till she has 
seed him, the cowardly willain." 

" Hold ! " whispered the other two ; " do not 
spoil sport." 

" I can see no sport in it," sud the ex-drayman ; 
" if they hurt her I shall ne^er forgive myself, as 
sure as my name is Martin. Oh ! the feller has 
gone back." 

" Yes, but who now joins them, think ye ? " 
whisperingly exclaimed Dimmock. " Oh ! 1 
know him well, for he it is with whom I have 
been talking a few minutes ago. But now he is 
cloaked ; in fiact they are both muffled in cloaks ! 
They again approach her, her back being towards 
them ; and she seems to be looking at the stars." 

"TTie stars!" observed the Scot; "we ken 
she looks upward for her visions." 

" Silence ! " whispered Dimmock, with a fear- 
ful eagerness. ** Oh ! how I should like to send 
a bullet through each of the spoilers. See ! they 
divide ! — they approach— one on each side, the 
poor young lady standing stock-stiU, continuing 
her upward and i^parently star-struck gaze ! By 
heaven ! they have both sprung at once upon her ! 
She seems to be in the huids of ferocious beasts ! 
What is that they have done ? By all that's sacred , 
they have gagged her : and they drag her towards 
yonder hackney coach ! Now my friends, out and 
upon the ravishers: I must for future ends; if 
possible, keep out of sight." 

" It is terribly but righteously done,'* he ex- 
claimed, a few moments afterwards, when he be- 
held each of the spoilers snatched and dashed 
against the walls of the alley ; a tremendous blow 
in the region of the heart being dealt by each of 
John's friends to their appropriated victims. " But 
why has my lovely young lady fallen to the 
ground ?" And dreading lest she had been foully 
murdered, he sprang to her assistance. 

" Alas ! she bleeds — ^her mouth is torn sadly ! " 
cried John, taking the gag from between her beau- 
tifid teeth, which had escaped uninjured by the 
ruffians' violence, although her tongue was some- 
what lacerated. Away with her in his arms to tlie 
first spot for unobserved examination, he hurried, 
followed by his two assistants, they having made 
off from the chastised ruffians, who had not yet 
been able to gather themselves to their feet. 

Sophia was more stupified with the violence 
used towards her than dangerously hurt; and on 
her return home, a little water soon effaced the 
stains of the blood from her countenance. 

But what could erase from her heart the im- 
pression produced by this new attempt at violence 
on the part of her implacable enemies ? 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 



What numlMrs of Proselytes may wt not expect ? 

Addison. 



We have already intimated that the injury done to 
poor unfortunate Sophia's person and face by tlie 
ruffian attack in the alley, was, after all, of such a 
trifling nature, and so transient in its effects, that 
the story to her father of being suffering from 
toothache passed off sufficiently well for the good 
easy gentleman. We have applied the terms 
poor and u^ortuntUe to Mr. Maxwell's daughter, 
for truly might she be so designated — seeing that 
from her first hapless acquaintanceship with the 
apt pupil of the unparalleled Arnold, she had con- 
tinued ever after to rush or to be driven into 
troubles, — many and extraordinary, till at length 
her mind was injuriously touched — ^lacerated, we 
should say, and permanently wounded. 

We have no intention of eidiibiting Sophia 
Maxwell as spotlessly perfect. Nay, we have 
from the first shown her as frail and faulty. It 
would be an immoral departure from nature and 
truth to suppose that with her defective, and in 
many senses, perverted training, she could be an 
instance of imiform accuracy and right conduct. 

No— we wish as an instructive lesson, to put her 
forward as one of the human kind, fully as ready 
to go wrong as to go right ; and of a piece with 
all this was her adoption of a principle, that to do 
a little wrtmg in order to accompli9h a great good^ 
was in the proper direction of feeling and con- 
duct. Accordingly, she resorted to white lies, as 
she called the misrepresentafions, and, with her 
usual ingenuity, not only trucked up a story of her 
own about the injuries and the attempted injuries 
offered to her penon, but erected a species of 
philosophy most curious and characteristic in 
itself. 

"I shall," said she, "make some one carry 
forth a pack of nonsense to the villains. I have 
dealt with them in the serious and the serio-comic 
mood : now it shall be in the tragic burlesque." 

Sophia took pen in hand — Sophia aped the 
philosopher, and with a mixture of wisdom and 
random ethics, she thus delivered herself : — 

" Suppose tiiat the ruffians had marred my na- 
tural looks ! What then ? Not half so bad to 
be made frightful to the natural sight, as to have 
the soul insulted and torn ! Oh ! there is no com- 
parison between the delirium and obliviousness of 
mind which I experienced after the outrage in 
Gower Street, and the attempt upon my poor 
mouth in the alley. But I shall trump up a tale 
to frighten the giulty withal ? " 

Sophia commenced essayist as well as fabricator, 
and thus put pen to paper : — 

'' Imagine that I had had my visage destroyed by the 
monsters! What theaf A. nom&u's tace is her dower 
iii many instances*'— in many instances her terrible curse 
and saddest doom. Suppose a shoeidng havoc had l>een 
p<>rpetrated upon my countenance, and that my ftatoics 
had been wrenched into ugliness — who, of my sex would 
tinve encountered this, and yet endured to live> Not to 
be able to pass or to make use of the commonest mirror, 
without being startled and made to shudder at the frightful 
transformation, and hourly to have the recollections of 
the past admiration and the delightful complacency of the 
eyes of the old and young turuMl to you, instead of the 
reluctance which makea the exprestioii of the gaacr^i at. 



tention, and perhaps the degree of loathing that may 
follow ! Oh ! it is no easy thing to bear up against ail 
that I have endured, luckless damsel that I am I Fain 
could I be, I almost fancy, to lay me down and die rather 
than encounter all these troubles, mil eries, and toilj." 



It was not an uninteresting contrast to these 
reasonings to find the essa3rist discoursing of the 
reliefs — almost the compensations — that might 
attend the destruction of one's beauty and loveli- 
ness ; for Sophia had begun, though certainly with 
a fanatical belief and enthusiasm, to regard other 
objects — those of an intellectual and spiritual 
nature — as of paramount importance. 

She did not, to be sure, take a correct view of 
the moral and the mental world, nor of the sub* 
jects which she more particularly attended to, 
coming within the compass of these terms. Still 
it was to the essentially imperishable, and to the 
immaterial that she now chiefly addressed her 
thoughts, sometimes even going the length of 
being glad at the idea of the features of wax-doll 
character y as she named them, being spoiled. 
forcing her to the culture of the undying anci 
the unfading. 

There were two very observable results traceablo 
to the outrage upon the wine-merchanfs daughter, 
perpetrated in the vicinity of the Royal Exchange. 

The first of these has just now been referred 
to, leading to a more and more passionate desire 
to create, to muster, and to augment the number 
of proselytes to her new social system, of whicli 
some mention has already been made, and of 
which, by her mind's eye, she had such an extra* 
vagant foresight. 

The other was of the nature which was to be 
looked for from her bygone behaviour. A more 
resolute and terrible persecution of the impostors, 
Arnold and Crawford, was to be set on foot ; and 
the first symptom of this determined and studiedly 
crushing treatment, was her calling in a portrait- 
painter, and making him represent her in a most 
outrageously deformed condition. 

The protrait having been finished and framed, 
her next step was* to send it by a street-porter to 
Crawford's abode, where she knew Arnold was 
often to be met with. 

Nor was the picture of the countenance, after 
its professed distortion, the only specimen of the 
limner's art which was entrusted to the porter for 
delivery, — for a lovely piece accompanied the 
other subject, such as had prompted the happiest 
genius to exert his talents, skill, and taste to the 
utmost. It was the portrait of the same damsel 
taken some twelve months before, when she was 
in the purest radiance of her beauty, and before 
sorrow, remorse, and cruelty affected her charms. 
" Let the monsters be shown these two pictures," 
cried the interesting Sophia Maxwell : ** command 
them to look at this and then at that, — exacting 
from them an opinion, — I care not how hjrpocriti- 
cal or false it be, — ^but still words in the shape of 
a judgment, saying what is the return that ought 
to be required for the terrible injury they have 
done my poor visage, and also the recompense for 
the far mcHre appalUng wrong which they intended 
to perpetrate." 

Poor Sophia here paused, almost breaMess 
from agitation and crowding memories : at length 
^e thus talked to herself: — 
<?!t**Perh^s they may defy my messenger and 
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BcofF at my represeotations. It matters not 
much : I shall have my revenge redonbled, — I 
shall address them in terms that will astound 
them ;*' — and she again put pen to paper in these 
words:— 

"MvaOSRSRS AKO R0BBKR8, 

<* At theie are pouibly the Uit lines that I thall 
ever offer yon, or addreaa to you, by my own pen, I wish 
you now to understand that all comproraiie between us 
from henceforth ceaaeth, unless, indeed, your fears extort 
fh>m you a good portion ot those great and monstrous 
gains which you have been barefacedly extorting firom 
many others. Time was, and tliat down till lately, when 
the dread of my own exposure, and especially to my good 
and too indulgent father, made me about as fearful on ac- 
count of my own interests and feelings as I have been re- 
solute on your ruin. The time is gone, I repeat, for this 
balancing of terms and interests ; for I have had revealed 
to me that there shall be more honour and virtue in 
avowing the whole truth regarding my own sins, than 
pain : it will be in the service of truth, and truth shall 
prevail. I tell yon there is but one way to Iceep my 
mouth shnt ; I loiow you understand me. Come not up 
to my expectaUons, and you have not a day to live out of 
the cells of the prison-house. * How shall we compute,' 
you may aslc, ' ndiat her expectations are f * I will show 
you how easily It may be done. I send for your examina- 
tion two portraits of my poor self, taken at not veiy re- 
mote but at exceedingly dinerentperiods of my life. It is for 
you to estimate the amount of the difference from theinno. 
eent blooming girl to the gnilty, fallen, misled, and hideous 
creature that I now am, and miut ever continue till the 
grave shrouds me from Uie gaze of the world and the pol- 
lution of such monsters as you. My man, whom I send 
with these picture-pieces, will repeat parts of what I have 
said, and perhaps a good deal more. It reqcdres me but 
a few days or only a few hours of my time, now grown ex- 
ceedingly pri>ciou8,— having a grand mission to execute, 
and a great work of proselytism to perform,— to utterly 
engulph you, which I shall do without a scruple, the 
moment I find yon reluctant or tardy to repay to me 
something, for Uie damage I have sustained at your 
flagitious hands. 

"SOPHIA MAXWELL.** 

To this touching letter, — and not the less 
touching that it was tinged with the poor writer's 
recent phantasies, — accompanied as it was by the 
talk and the formidable presence of Sophia's sturdy 
agent, the wretched Arnold and Crawford could 
do nothing but return answers professing peni- 
tence, asking for forgiveness, antl declaring to the 
man before whom they tremblingly stood, that 
they were at the mercy of the wronged lady. 

; " What sum do you name as fit to measure the 
difference between her who sate for the first and 
her who sate for the last of these portraits, if in- 
deed money can estimate the change ? ** 

"A thousand pounds," cried Crawford, **is all 
that we can offer : if that be not accepted, I, for 
one, shall never more be a party in any arrange- 
ment with her who sent you hither; and so let 
her do her worst." 

"What says Mr. Arnold,*' the man next in- 
quired, ** is the sum that he would proffer for the 
furtherance of Miss Maxwell's benevolent enter- 

Sriie and. charitable institution, rather than that 
should be forced to bring into James Craw- 
ford's presence the Sir George Momay, of whom 
Misi Maxwell declares she has heard so much ? " 
"Let Miss Maxwell name the terms herself, 
and when these are made known to me I shall 
have an answer ready for her," said Arnold. 

"I depart in the meantime," said the mm, 
*' with your several answers." 

The collei^es breathed a little more freely ; but 
ttill they waited in strong expectation of Sophia's 
aoswerj and with an awful solicitude. At length 



that return was made, in some measure re-en- 
couraging them ; for it amounted to this, that she 
would not in the meanwhile demand any thing 
farther than what had been offered, and that for a 
time, she could not say how long or how short, 
she would not obtrude herself or her agents upon 
them. 

And what was the aspect of the bodily condi- 
tion of the veteran in crime, and his most teach* 
able pupil ? Why, two more wretched creatures 
could not have been picked out of the purlieus of 
the vilest dens of depravity in London, even al- 
though their dress and household condition were 
prepossessing. They were sick and dejected, 
plastered and bandaged. Dreadful had been their 
punishment in the alley ; yet so self-abandoned 
and conscious of being wholly unpitied were they, 
that they uttered not a word about their sufferings 
or the usage they had sustained. 
Horrible state ! 

Who would not have thought Sophia Maxwell's 
case infinitely preferable to that of these men^ 
over head and ears in crime ? 

But we must now go back again to the mer- 
chant's daughter, and her ahjuring sisterhood, 
being a theme, although offering pitiable passages 
at times, yet furnishing much to interest, had 
there been nothing more about it than exhibiting 
to us a most singular young woman, in some of 
the most singular of situations, — outstripping 
even what the romanciat's imagination has pic- 
tured or concocted, and bequeathing valuable les- 
sons in sundry ways. 

It was not the least curious circumstance in the 
tumultuous history of Sophia Maxwell, that she 
took a fancy towards Donald Brock in this par- 
ticular way, — different, you observe, from the 
friendship and confidence which she exhibited in 
favour of Dimmock, — that she appointed him, 
the time-serving and sly fellow, to be her first 
man and agent in the business of making, con- 
firming, building-up, as she named it, the novices 
who were to constitute her college of ahjurers. 

" Go," said she to the canny Scot, "and see if 
thou canst get any damsel to understand and to 
join us. 60 to the meanest and the least thought- | 
of lanes of this great Babylon, and call in what- 
ever maidens thou mayest think likely to be of my 
mind,— that is, to entertain a single purpose of 
doing good to all, but of remaining untainted 
with the vices of men and of the broad world's 
vanities." 

" I dinna clearly understan' you, Miss Max- 
well," said Donald; "although, I'm sure that 
I '11 execute your will to the best of my know- 
ledge. Do ye wish that.we should hae, as they 
hae in various places o' Bermondsey, a house for 
a parcel of idle and mostly ugly lassies, that tak' 
to. religion when there's naething ehie left for 
them ? or do 3rou mean that we shall attempt a 
great reformation, like that o' the time o' Johnny 
Knox, when he said, — pu'ing down the monas- 
teries, the cathedrals, and the abbeys, — 'the only 
way to get rid of the rooks vas to destroy their 
nests ? ' I wish to be clearly informed o' your 
principles as weel as o' your practices." 

"I wish, Donald," answered the sweet and 
lovely damsel, — ^more beautiful now from a cer- 
tain intelligence in her eye and air, and a face so 
1 lily-white that you could not have told it from 



the softestj .most delicate, and inviting surface that 
e^er nature put on, — " I wish to have two sorts of 
disciples : the first the wronged, like myself; 
i,nd, secondly, the reasoning." 

'* The wronged ! Miss Maxwell ? I am sure 
that a happier need not be sought for than what 
you might be. A wine-merchant's daughter! 
my certes! and naething to trouble you but a 
few whigmeleerie notions about the men and a' 
that ! Fm astonished ! I wad hae naething to 
do with them, but gang directly on in the auld 
fashioned way o' thinking, and let the new fimgled 
folks gang their way." 

" Dondd, you are so worldly-minded,-— so cal- 
culating and forecasting, that I hardly tibdnk it safe 
to trust you. I had been considering of a way to 
benefit you, but you will not be benefitted. I was 
going to appoint you the secretary of my new col- 
lege, and with means to boot. Yet unless you can 
exert yourself to some purpose, and bring me 
sundry subjects to talk with, I had better engage 
some one else, although I really did fiincy tlut 
you were so particularly gifted that you might 
discern spirits and be serviceable to me.'* 

" My leddy, I think the best thing we can do, 
will be to get widows, or ill-used wives, or lassies 
that hae been disappointed, the uglier Ihe better ; 
and were it nought else, the story and back- 
looked days of each wiU be a fine study for you 
and me, seeing that to the mind's kingdom of 
thought and experience the fate of each will guide 
us." 

" Donald, you are now coming round in some 
degree to my mode of thinking : you can rise to 
the doctrine of destiny and of tiie realit^f super- 
natural visitation, and therefore I am going to tell 
you, not only how you can serve the pubUc good 
and myself, but establish a new social order; 
and that is to be through the agencies which I 
have named and which I contemplate. You must 
bring to me a harvest of novices, prepared for 
the rite of alfjurationJ* 

Donald promised faithfully to attend to his 
young mistress's sentiments and instructions, but 
desired an hour to consider in what direction he 
should turn his face, and to what particular classes 
he should address Idmself. 

"Oh!" cried Sophia, ''gather in! There will 
be no end to our disciples. I shall have such an 
array of them, as that in procession he who mark- 
eth the first shall not be able to mark the last in 
the line." 

" Poor girl ! " said Donald, as he quitted the 
presence of the unfortunate and now half crazed 
Sophia; **l shall obey thee, for I like thee 
throughout the strangest conditions. Yet, heaven 
willing, I shall bring thee back to thy proper self. 
What ! " exclaimedvhe, as if touched by sudden 
inspiration,— '* what if she should yet be my wife, 
and brought to be a douce, sensible, and thrifty 
woman!" 
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The mines are not more precious than are the tresiures 

Myodlston. 

It was, perhaps, a proof of Miss Maxwell's acute- 
ness and sagacily that she selected from among 
the three agents whom she had latterly employed 



in her secret service, the canny Scot for the par- 
ticular department which she had now come to 
regard as the great object of her life. 

" Donald Brock," said she, " is just the sort of 
man for my purpose, — intelligent, — lively, — 
honest, too, I am persuaded ; so long at least, as 
it is for his own interest to be so, — ^time-serving, 
and altogether inclined to be of use to me." 

Sophia had, with the nice discernment of woman, 
clearly discovered that the Scot felt greatly flat- 
tered by her selection of him for the particular 
purpose which she contemplated, and also that 
nofhing pleased him more than to be holding con- 
verse witii her. 

" The sleek and cunning fellow," she remarked, 
"is a great talker; but above all he delights to 
discourse with myself. How his great gooseberry 
eyes keep fixed upon mine : I should not wonder 
but that he thinks me pretty." 

It was as the damsel said ; for Donald from the 
first did speak of her as a beauty, and the longer 
he continued on terms of familiarity with her, the 
greater grew his admiration. In short, he fell 
over head and ears in love with her,— -having often 
been heard to say, " I wad tak' her for better or 
for worse at ae minute's notice at any time, sic an 
enticin' creature is she. The only pity is that she 
is so flighty and superstitious. I'm jealousing 
that her head is a bit turned. My certes 1 if she 
were mine, either as daughter or spouse, I wad 
drive sic nonsense out o' her brains. Howsomever 
as she is neither the ane nor the tither, it behoves 
me to do my best to serve her, and this will aiblins 
be by doing her pleasure in a' things. We shall 
see. 

Donald, conjectured aright that the greatest 
service that he could perform for the young lady, 
according to her own first estimate, would be to 
please and obey her in every thing; but as he 
seldom or never let her propose to him the execu- 
tion of any office or duty, without canvassing more 
or less its merits and importance, he sometimes 
succeeded in considerably modifying her original 
design, and even to make her perceive its unsound 
principles and the dangerous consequences to which 
it wotdd inevitably conduct. He would pertina- 
ciously argue a point with her, at times to her 
great amusement, — at others to the excitement of 
her anger; and when such was the unpleasant 
result, Donald exerted no mean power of allaying 
the passion, when he would turn his mastery to 
the best account, by exacting a more unequivocal 
admission of error than at tiie starting was con- 
templated. 

Tlierewere occasions, however, when he felt 
sure the young lady was so far wrong, that he 
could not prudently interpose an immediate con- 
tradiction, but had to feign a general acquiescence, 
although he was determined to thwart the pur- 
pose in some more gentle but not less efficient 
manner on an after occasion. 

** I shall let her at the first," Donald would say, 
" hae the length of her tether, but will by degrees 
draw in the cord, till she is sae stra'tened that 
she will be glad to be ta'en out of the difficulty." 

Nothing, however, could more tantalize the Scot 

than her new fangled notions about abjuring the 

nuptial tie, and tiie founding of a sort of nunnery 

in furtherance of a general scheme of the kind. 

I " Better turn Roman at once," Donald would 




observe ; '' ifc is celibacy after a queer fashion, and 
ought to be sneered out o' countenance as every 
thing that is unnatural deserves. I marvel what 
particular kind o' disappointment can have set 
the bonny lass sae mad ^d against the men folks. 
I shall do my best in order to find it out. Maybe^ 
after a^ it is but a sodden and transient crotehet, 
— ane amang a series o' crasy notions that are to 
perplex the poor leddy. In my opinion marriage 
would be the best thing that could be devised 
tbr curing hmr of the vapours whatever be the 
kind. — Yes, I shall stick to the side of the nuptial 
tie." 

" We are losing time," said the young lady to 
the worthy Scot, one morning j **9lb the rate 
we are getting on, my scheme will never be 
brought to a bearing. Donald^ ye must exert 
yourself, otherwise I shall be under the necessity 
of employing other hands. And first, ye must 
fix on a house, and on the fitting it up in a suit- 
able fashion for the accommodation of tiie novices ; 
there being needed school-rooms, and sleeping- 
rooms, &c., and a great variety of ingenious e<Hi- 
trivances." 

Now, Jfr. Broeky as Sophia came to be in the 
habit of calling him, displayed no very great alac- 
rity in finding out a mansion for her foUy to play 
with ; and when he did point out to her a building 
for her inspection, well adapted as he pronounced 
the house to be for her charitable and renovating 
intentions, it was nothing better thaa an old brick 
set of bare walls, — a place not at all coming up to 
the mark which she in her gorgeous imaginings 
had pictured for the accommodation of the school 
of abjuring miudens. 

*'This will never do, Donald," said Sophia; 
" the walls are not fit for a bam." 

" Weel now," answered the Scot, ** I imagined 
that I was following not only your directions, Miss 
Maxwell, but helpin' to carry out your plan, when 
I chose this large brick building. First of a' ye 
wished to be in the fine air of Pentonville; 
and secondly, a society that is to despise the 
world's ways, and to be scomfu' of my ain sex, 
wad be contradicting themsels, if they look it at 
the outnde or the grandeur that may be put within, 
neglecting the spiritual and eocial virtues of the 
novel character whiish you mean to profess. I 
counsel you, ma'am^ to put up wi' the mansion 
that I have, chosen for you, in the meanwhfl^ and 
maybe when yop understand your ain system better, 
and to have a clear view of its capabilities, you 
will tak' to another quarter. In the meanwhile, 
I am maist anxious to hae your instructions how 
I am to bring in the ndce/isary disciples. Am I 
to look about me for the auld or the young bodies, 
—for the ugly or the beautiftf' ? " 

" For the amiable and the pure in heart, 
Donidd," cried Sophia; "it matters little what 
be the age or what the features of the &ce : but 
I must have directions from above to enlighten 
me on this and many other pointe which stUl re- 
main in daricness." 

After a conversation of this sort, the Scot 
would shake the head and look like one who felt 
pity for the enthusiast; and tiieu she had to 
cross-examine him concerning his doubts and his 
objections, which would lead to many a difiuae 
colloquy, sometimes informing, at other occasions 
amusing* 



*' What astonishes me," observed the Scot, one 
day when Sophia was enthusiastically picturing 
what might be accomplished by a majority of her 
sex abjuring the nuptial tie, and living a life that 
would tell to the whole worid that their hatred of 
man was as deeply fixed as it waswell-groonded, — 
** is, what possibly eould hae driven you, so young 
and beautifu', to this way o' tiiinking. For my- 
self, I never can keep wwdtii lang towards any 
body, but least of a' towards woman, jilted although 
I may hae been. It's unnatural, my young 
leddy, quite unnatural ; and I really wish that ye 
wad bestow your guid sense and your abundance 
upon some ither scheme of charity. Philanthropy 
ye caniia call it ; for this wad be a contradiction 
o' terms." 

" Donald Brock," replied the damsel with con- 
siderable excitement, "it belongs not to you to 
question me, your employer, ^ut the causes 
that may have driven me to the mode of thinking 
and acting which I am determined on. You have 
as little right to know what have been my wrongs 
or what may be my motives, as you have access 
to the heavenly lights that nightly visit my pillow. 
Do my biddmgs, or say nay, and then another 
shall take your place." 

" But aiblins. Miss Maxwell, anither wad na 
be sae upright wi' you, or tell you honestly when 
he thought ye were ganging wrong ; while as to 
the light frae aboon, I tl^nJc it wad be as wise 
were some folks wha lay claim to this super- 
natural intelligence, to inquire if that said sort o' 
rays didna come through a crack in the roof." 

" Brock," cried Sophia, *' you are wandering 
from the f^t at first stated,^— you are like every 
Scotchman that I ever met with, most self- 
satisfied, talking as if there were none such as 
yourselves, and as if intelligence and morality 
were alone notions of your cold and bleak hills. 
And yet, I believe it to be the fact, — at any rate, 
I have often heard it asserted, that you, as a 
people, never think of returning to your own un- 
exampled land when once you get a footing 
amongst us, at the same time that your virtue is 
so accommodating that it is, along with your re- 
ligious devotion, thrown aside as soon as you cross 
over to the south side of the Tweed." 

By the time that the fair colloquist and the 
sturdy opponent had arrived at this stage of the 
argument, considerable heat would characterise 
the manner and the language ^f both, — fortu- 
nately, however, as Donald felt, delaying the pro- 
gress of the foolish scheme which the lady so 
eagerly contemplated,— -enabling him at the same 
time, to feed liis love at the shrine where he wor- 
shipped. Indeed, some might be of the mind 
that the Scot cherished at last a dream not 
much less visionary than any which had per- 
verted the senses of Mbs Maxwell ; for he actually 
began to see a road by which he thought he might 
make himself acceptable to her as a wooer, and 
finally as a husband. 

" It will be queer," thought Donald, "and as 
clever as queer, if I not only get her to lay aside 
her abjuring scheme, but to tidL* a fiincy for my- 
ser. How prettily wad Sophia Brock soun' 1 I 
wunna despair." \ 

Accordingly the Scot set himself to tiie building 

of castles in the air whan Miss Maxwell was re- 

i salving on erecting a most impweticable iastitttlion 
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in the vicinity of PentonviUe. And this was 
Donald's outline sketch of the path that he should 
pursue : — 

" I am, it is true, but a common working man, 
m* neither a large store o* lair, nor of riches, 
nor of worldly pride o' birth ; while my face is 
naeways very comely, nor my figure handsome. 
But I hae the spirij o* perseverance within me, 
and can stick to a pomt when once I hae said that 
I will. — Yes, perseverance ! just let me get fairly 
my finger-end in and, soon you 11 find that the 
whole person has made guid his entrance. I hae 
it ! I hae it ! Mr. Maxwell will tak* me as porter ; 
I shall get evening schooling for a year or twa. 
My steady behaviour will gain me the situation of 
his book-keeper or clerk. By-and-by I shall be 
invited to become a partner of the firm, to the 
amount of a small share, — ^being a frequent guest 
at his table. My shares shall increase, — the 
wine-merchant growing older and unfit for busi- 
ness. At length the entire management will de- 
volve on me ; and having now by my perseverance, 
good conduct, and constant loving-kindness 
shown to the flighty Sophia, recommended myself 
to father as well as daughter, she will e'en gie me 
her hand, when we shaU inherit aU the wealth and 
all the honour of the old gentleman.'* 

While Donald Brock was reasoning himself 
into the belief or strong hope that in the way 
sketched he should some day become probably a 
great man, and the husband possibly of the lovely 
Sophia Maxwell, that young lady was pursuing 
her crazy scheme, — that is, in as far as that the 
Scot was sent into poor neighbourhood^^ in the 
hopes of his being able to procure converts to the 
abjuring creed, the agent taking care not to make 
the slightest progress, at the same time that he 
was reaping a handsome salary, not entirely, how- 
ever, thrown away, seeing that he was in the 
gentlest manner that he durst thwarting the 
fanatical project of the half-crazed damsel. 
How short-sighted were both, — the Scot as 
I well as the merchant's daughter ! How unsus- 
I picious the latter of the dangers and disasters that 
impended over her head, — that surrounded her 
with an insurmountable power ! 

Enough it was, poor girl, to have to bear up 
against all thy remembered errors and troubles 
from the hands of wicked men, — enough, that 
incipient insanity seemed to be taking a firmer 
hold of thy spirit ! 

But, alas ! other direful events were soon to 
overtake thee, when neither Dimmock, the Scot, 
nor the ex-drayman, — nay, not all the three put 
together, should be able to lend thee succour; for 
even the law of the land shall have been so framed, 
that vile conspiracy may aim under its sanctions the 
cruellest and most desolating of wrongs against thee ! 
It might have been expected that Arnold and 
Crawford, — now that Sophia was chiefly busied 
about some new scheme, and causing them little 
annoyance, — ^would have, being thus exempted, 
been glad to let her alone, fearful of re-provoking 
her wrath and vengeance. They both, however, 
had been so often bitterly pursued by her, and 
made such frequent sufferers, that they harboured 
the most fiendish spirit of retaliation, being re- 
solved, should an opportunity ever occur, — be it 
in the course of a month, or of half a lifetime,—' 
to crush her utterly. 



Indeed, having heard that like a crazed enthu- | 
siast, she was continually racing about, and very 
frequently in mean neighbourhoods too, they set ' 
on foot an intricate and subtle plan of entrapping 
her, without risk to themselves of such receptions 
as they had frequently met with when they deemed ' 
themselves most secure. i 

" I felt assured all along," said Crawford to 
his associate Arnold, ''that if we coukl obtain the ' 
means of violently outraging her feelings reitera- 1 
tedly, we should drive her into madness, idiocy, or 
the grave. Now, my friend, she is racing rapidly ' 
to some one of these issues ; and could we but j 
find the means of lending her one other terrible { 
blow, the feat would be accomplished, I '11 be 
sworn." 

*' I myself, the other day," observed Arnold, 
'' had a glimpse of her in passing through a mean 
quarter of the Borough, when she seemed in a 
highly excited state, hurrying from hovel to hovel, 
distributing assistance, no doubt, out of the very 
sums she has wrung from ourselves. There was 
an unusual brilliancy in her eye, — a sort of ecstatic 
gladness beamed in her countenance. I think 
she must have recognised me ; but if she did, she 
had more urgent affairs upon her hands than 
even the pursuit or the abuse of me. But what 
new scheme for mastering her have you, James, 
hatched?" 

" The thing that I have been cogitating," re- 
plied Crawford, '* seems to require but some of 
our once boasted energy, and your universal 
acquaintance with London, to bring it to an early 
triumph." 

The youthful impostor rose and paced his room 
as a man would do when he is so ill at ease that he 
cannot endure to hold his bodily frame in a state 
of stillness, seeing that the inward man is tumul- 
tuous ; or as the same individual will bear himself 
when some sudden, great, and hi^y thought 
enters his mind, to which he cannot well give 
bbrth, if his person be not about as free and unre- 
strained as it ought to be when an heroic action 
has to be achieved. 

" You are aware, Mr. Arnold," said James at 
length, " that old Maxwell is now in a great way 
as a wine-merchant, and we have heard likewise 
that he now makes it a practice, when he expects 
a large order, and is requested to famish samples 
— to invite to his own table the individuals so 
favouring him. Now, cannot we find a pair of 
medical practitioners who would have no objection 
to a plentiful metii with the wine-merchant, and 
a waistcoat full of his good wine,''-^ pair who, at 
the same time would do you a service.^ a eon' 
sideration ?** he added, looking steadily and sig- 
nificantly at Arnold* 

'' Yes, tiXL this maiy be easily understood and 
done. What then ? " demanded the arch-impos- 
tor, not yet comprehending the other's meaning. 
" The doctors need not be extremely scrupulous 
about matters of conscience, nor adverse to a 
bribe from us," observed the younger of the col- 
leagues. " They need not even pass at first as 
medical men, but merely as large private pur- 
chasers of wines. Well, they dine, either on tho 
same day, or on different days with the merchant ; 
and they closely mark the appearance, and the 
conduct of our fiendish persecutor, setting her 
down, of course, m m insane person who should 
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not be allowed to go at large. Their joint cer- 
tificate of this — ^whether real or merely alleged 
fact, — ^will be easily drawn out ; so that the only 
thing which remains to be done afterwards upon 
this authoritatiTe document, is to have the crazed 
creature suddenly taken up, — say when unguard- 
edly in her charitable rounds, and whisked off to 
a private madhouse, there, a thousand to one, 
to go thoroughly mad, and be no more heard of 
by us." 

** Your scheme, James," cried Arnold, "is capi- 
tal and unexceptionable, in so far as the wine- 
merchanfs daughter threatens us; and I can 
greatly expedite its execution. My friends Brem- 
ner and Barclay, of whom you, however, have no 
knowledge, will go to the world's end to serve me, 
it matters little what be the enterprise, provided 
I let them handle the golden guineas. These two 
diplomatised doctors are our men; and then 
for the asylum, — ^there is that one in Bethnal 
Green, kept by Dr. Fordyce, another particular 
friend, who is also hand and heart with both of 
the others. The trio, with my instructions and 
gold persuaders, will work wonderfully into one 
another's hands, — ^not one of them breathing a syl. 
lable about her name, identity, or whereabouts to 
a living soul, and holding it to be fact and true, 
as in Holy Writ, that not one word which she 
utters is to be minded more than the wail of the 
angry wind." 

"Jacket her! yes straight-jacket her, the mo- 
ment she is witlun your gates. Dr. Fordyce ! *' 
cried Crawford, transported at the certain pro- 
spect, as he felt assured, of the conspiracy taking 
place with perfect secrecy and success, and with- 
out at all involving him or Arnold in the outrage. 
" I shall only regret not being an eye-witness of 
the wretch's total and endless overthrow." 

" Pinion her, strap her, and chain her ! " cried 
Arnold in his turn ; " let her rave and tear till 
doomsday, but it will not avail with my meek -eyed 
and soft-spoken Dr. Fordyce. Once in his keep- 
ing and she will come out of it with not a glimmer 
of sense in her. Oh ! it is glorious to think of the 
hell she has to endure even before the grave is to 
open for her." 

The villuns having thus congratulated them- 
selves and gloated with a savage delight at the 
prospect of their unparalleled wickedness being 
crowned with success, began to consider, during 
the pause that followed so much exultation, 
whether there were any draw-backs to the fulfil- 
ment of the scheme — any accompanying and for- 
midable dangers. But nothing of the kind ap- 
peared to either, so far as the merchant's daughter 
was to be dreaded. 

" At any rate, long before there is any likeli- 
hood of her restoration to her &ther, we shall be 
across the seas and out of reach for ever," was 
Crawford's comforting conclusion. 

Arnold, however, took a more careful and ex- 
pansive view of the scheme. He, along with the 
other, entertained little fear of its successful ac- 
complishment, to the getting rid of poor and beset 
Sophia ; but there was another, and he was now 
convinced, a very willing and cordial enemy to 
their prosperity — and this was John Dimmock, the 
faithful and attached servant of the Maxwells. 

"What is to be done with hun, James?" 
auxiottsly asked the senior miscreant. " Should 



he remain after his master's daughter has been 
missed, — continuing week after week missing,— 
that fellow will assuredly accuse us of some foul 
deed perpetrated upon the girl ; and even should 
he fail in any way of establishing proofs of his 
suspicions, he will be so convinced of our guilt 
and connexion with her disappearance, that he will 
denounce us both. No better then will be our fat« 
than if the fiend hersdf hdl pursued us to con- 
viction ? " 

" The difficulty and danger you allude to, Mr. 
Arnold," said James, "escaped me altogether; 
but surely if we can so easily and completely get 
quit of our principal foe, the inferior one might, 
I fancy, be not less readily disposed of. Could 
not your doctors do us a service with respect lo 
the fellow Dimmock also ? They will dine to a 
dead certainty with old ^laxwell, provided they 
talk of orders for liquors, large enough to tempt 
the cupidity of the merchant. Let these orders 
be so delivered as that the intending purchasers 
shall be invited for distinct days. If the drug of | 
the one fails the other need not ; but if there be i 
serious objections to this method of riddance, why, 
it is but to deal with Dimmock by means of car- i 
tificate as probably on the same day they will \ 
have disposed of the wine-merchant's daughter." I 
James paused, for a bright thought had just \ 
been suggested by the very terms he had himself j 
used at the conclusion of his last speech. ! 

" Probably on the same day, did I say, Mr. j 
Arnold ? " cried he ; " why, the doctors, you, I, i 
and our agents, must positively have the disap- ' 
pearance of the mistress and the man to occur 
closely upon one another, — on the same day and 
at the same hour, if possible. What then ? the 
certain inference will be drawn that they have 
gone together, — eloped some may conjecture, 
stirring up a pretty piece of scandalous construc- 
tion ? while others will as certainly cut the mys- 
tery short by supposing that the fellow has either 
foully murdered her, or that both have been sent 
to the bottom of the Thames, by a sudden squall, 
— a man and woman, as we ourselves shall choose 
to give currency to the report in newspaper para- 
graphs, having been seen to take boat at certain 
stairs and at a starlight hour." 

" Good again, James," exclaimed Arnold; " a 
number of those details shall ripen on further 
consideration. We have got the general plan 
outlined, and trust me it sball not now want for 
skilful and clever filling up. Meanwhile I hasten 
to consult with the doctors, and to-morrow we 
shall further mature our plans. Farewell, James, 
and once more hold up thy head. We are 
not always to be fooled by the fiend, perdition to 
her!" 

The colleagues parted with mutual congratu- 
lations, so gently and courteously spoken that a 
mere stranger and looker-on might have taken 
them for amiable spirits busy and delighted with 
some beautiful project of benevolence. 



CHAPTER LI. 

The foulest of conspiracies, Sire, drove me to this in ue. 

Drtdbn. 

Arnold was all alive to forward this new con- 
spiracy against the liberty and the peace of mind of 
poor Sophia; and another was to participate in 
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h.tr\\i\p tilings to nlilch lie nas 30 earnestly 
lending bis willing hanil. 

IndBed had a score of persoas alood in thf . _, 
of fho impostors beforo thej could safely reach 
the merchant's daughter, ijl would withoat a 
scruple have been eonsipied to duog;eons or b 
dtafb, proiided it were with safety to the ritlain 

nselves— so utterly given up to the service 
Satan were they. 

Vb shj that Arnold was in first-rate glee at tb 
prospect of the scheme of which James Crawfon 
bad been mainly the concocter : he harried fion 
place to place in order to put all his agencies in 1 
fitting train for the carrying out of what ho called 
> brilliant conception ; boasting tfl hia pupil, 
hau just shown such a mastery, that be was quite 
hia former self again, being, at the same tin 
that wonted frame of mind which was predi 



of complete success, however dinicu.L or perilous 
the enterprise on foot. 

Bremner and Barchiy, the two medical gentle- 
men who were now to figure in tlte impostor's 
piogreu to the depths of crime, lived in Uie same 
vicinity on the Surrey aide of the Thames. They 
were men of able parts, and had received a com- 
plete professional education, 

Bremner, in particular, was a person of great 
talent ; but somehow neither of them bore a bet- 
ter than dubious character, and their practice con- 
sequently fell amongst the low and poor, where, 
although there was a vast deal of business to con- 
duct, no adequate remuneradon could be ex- 
pected. Neither of them were of provident 
habits— neitlier of them could remain out of debt : 
they were poor and often destitute; tlieir tempera 
were soured, till at length they became so reckless 
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and desperate, — so hating and misanthropic, that 
there was scarcely any enormity to which they 
would not have lent a hand^ if a hrihe of an ade- 
(|uate amount preceded the iterforraance. 

Arnold heretofore had had experience of thehr 
p;reedincss, their skill> their unscrupulousness, and 
their secrecy ; and he flew first to the one and 
next to the other, — at last bringing the worthies 
together, — the result being a thorough under- 
standing of what was to be done and of how the 
thing was to be done. Five hundred pounds was the 
sum that was to be paid for the part which they, 
the doctors, had to see fully performed, — the half 
down on the nail, as Barclay termed it, — the other 
hairto be paid when the thing so anxiously thought 
of should be accomplished. 
^h" You are to understand, James," said Arnold, 
on his return to his pupil, Crawford, after the 
negotiations with the doctOTS had been arranged, 
" that they are to make their a{^lications to the 
wine-merchant at the same time, requesting that 
he will appoint a day and hour when they may 
have an opportunity of tasting his wines with the 
view of having a very large order satisfactorily 
executed, as they are acting for a great colonial 
establishment. Well, havlBg been guests at Max- 
\\ ell's table, we and they shall know better how 
to proceed. They write notes this ey«iing to the 
eflect mentioned, — ^that of having the wine-mer- 
ihiint's appointment made aa soon as possible." 

" But what of Dimmock ? " cried the «pt pupil. 

" Oh I as regards him, we must wait also for 
Hremner's and Barclay's views: 1 assure you, 
James, tliey are not behind either of us in readi- 
lK^s of cuntrivimce, quickness of apprehension, 
and fearlessness of execution." 

" But we shall require the aid of several ruffian 
• iiaructcrs, I imagine; and how are these to be 
provided and tru^;ed ? ** said tke younger of the ' 
iuij)ostors. 

" Leave that to me," answered the elder of them. 
" But," added he, "the main thing for us in the 
first instance to look to is, — as was suggested by 
one of my medical friends, — to ascertain when and j 
wliere, in what manner, and by whose agency, ' 
she is to be abruptly seized and transmitted to ] 
Fordyce's safe keeping. We must have some one ' 
set to watch her movements and to report to us 
of what she is about, during all this late activity 
of hers." 

The note which the doctors forwarded to the 
wine-merchant was promptly answered, that 
answer containing a pressing invitation to dinner, 
to taste Mr. Maxwell's variety of vintages as well 
as of sorts. 

Bremner and Barclay were punctual in respond- 
ing to Mr. Maxwell's invitation, doing themselves 
the honour of repairing to his hospitable mansion 
at the proper dinner-hour, and afterwards through- 
out the evening's entertainment and social delights, 
bearing themselves with such courteousness, 
lively wit, and innocent humour as highly delighted 
the father and actually charmed the daughter. 
Sophia was consequently brilliant both in respect 
of looks and the flow of discourse ; not disdaining 
to broach some of her new notions, however crude, 
and even a touch about the hallucinations which 
affected her. 

And Bremner was wonderfiUly happy not only 
with his anecdotes but with the philosophy of the 



mind, when that mind is subject to supernatural 
visitations, having in a moment caught her ho by. 

'* Be the visions that come to our bedside in 
the holy stillness of night, really of spiritual and 
heavenly birth, or only the gleams of genius, we 
know," whispered the doctor to Sophia as they 
chatted together in the drawing-room, while the 
others present were pursuing their own discourse, 
''that some of the noblest undertakings and 
finest institutions have taken their rise from 
such moments of inspiration." 

" How glad and proud am I, Dr. Bremner," 
cried the damsel, *' when I find such profound 
knowledge and wide experience as yours corrobora- 
ting my own poor notions of mysterious agencies. 
Would you believe it that I myself am favoured 
with the most wonderful revelations almost nightly, 
and that I am not resting like some who have 
been caUed visionaries in the mere belief, or even 
in the enthusiastic expression of my feelings, but 
am actually putting into practical shape the in- 
structions which I liave received from above.'' 

The poor, unsuspecting girl then went on to 
confide in the doctor the outline of her novel 
scheme for bettering the world, and especially for 
raising her own sex above their existing level. 

She expatiated upon her doctrine of abjuring 
the nuptial tie, with a particular emphasis, becom- 
ing excited with her own fanatical creed to such a 
degree as to arrest the attention of the wine-mer- 
chant himself, who, coming up to the sofa where 
the young lady held such fervent dSseourse with 
the doctor, s«d, reprovingly, '* You seem to mc, 
child, to be quite beside yourself. I beg tint you 
will keep your nonsense for meaner ears." 

"My excellent papa," observed Sophia, "is so 
ignorant and incredulous of things which you and 
I know are real, that I seldom attempt to reason 
with him on the subject of which we have just 
been discoursing ; my harshest reply being that I 
am happier than he can conceive, and that I shall 
obey my Father in heaven, even before the voice 
of my earthly paient, good and wise though he 
may be." 

The reproof whldi Mr. Maxwell had adminis- 
tered to Sophia, — ^a most unwonted thing, — ope- 
rated upon her feelings in a manner not at all 
uncommon, we fear, when parent or guardian 
deals a correction; for instead of checking her 
speech to a person who was an entire stranger to 
her, or so impressing her as to make her cease 
from unfolding her closest secrets, it set her on to 
a fuller and, in fact, to a complete deliverance of 
herself, relative to the ridiculous crotchet with 
which she for some time had been wholly occupy- 
ing her mind. 

" Bermondsey, or its vicinity, allow me to in- 
form you Dr. Bremner," said Sophia, "is the 
most fertile field that T have yet traversed, for 
furnishing me with apt and docile disciples amongst 
the young of my own sex. Oh ! I have a charm- 
ing prospect in Lock's Fields, — two of the sweet- 
est and prettiest girls I have yet met with during 
my searchings, having Mien entirely into my 
views, and being ready to combine with me, the 
moment I have so systematized my institution 
that they can be of any service to me. I go daily 
to them, dear creatures, and sometimes more than 
once a day. I do wish, doctor, that you could 
m^et me at their homes to-morrow evenings in 
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order that 1 may have your judgment relative to 
the state of their minds." 

" With pleasure, my dear lady," said* the man 
of medicine ; " I shall have great satisfaction in 
conversing with you farther on the subject of what 
you consider to be the great end of your life on 
earth, independently of having such a rare oppor- 
tunity of studying human nature as the young 
girls must afford : only you must make the hour 
late, — after night, at any rate, has set in ; my pro- 
fessional pre -engagements being such as to occupy 
every moment of my time throughout the day." 

Sophia readily agreed to this slight modification, 
and indeed professed that it would be most agree- 
able to herself, seeing that she was considerably 
annoyed by the curiosity of the neighbours of the 
young woman she so often visited, whenever it was 
known that she was with them. 

In short, the doctor left her with many a circum- 
stance of information that was requisite for the 
purpose of the atrocious conspiracy that was a-foot 
against the poor, infatuated damsel. 

Nor did he depart from the wine-merchant's 
without further, and, indeed all that minute know- 
ledge that Arnold and Crawford required, relative 
to the disposal of Dimmock as well as Sophia ^ for, 
as Bremner was about to leave, at a rather late 
hour, Mr. Maxwell's hospitable home, that worthy 
person took him aside for a few seconds, when 
this short conversation ensued : — 

'* You will pardon the freedom, doctor, that I 
now take," said the wine-merchant; "you are 
no doubt, nearly an entire stranger to me, but 
your professional character, and the nature of the 
first transaction between us, seem to be some war- 
rant for the liberty I am using. The fact is, I 
should like to have your opinion with regard to 
my daughter's state of mind. Recently a very 
, remarkable change has come over her, not merely 
I as respects the style and subjects of her conversa- 
1 tion, but her entire manner — nay, even in regard 
' to the expression of her eyes and her ordinary 
looks." 

The doctor shook his head according to the 
gravest fashion of the professionally wise, without 
at first saying a word ; perceiving, as he did, that 
the wine-merchant had not yet concluded ; — the 
burden had not yet been entirely got rid of, which 
was pressing on his thoughts. 

**I have been exceedingly solicitous to have 
her consent to a change of air — in fact to a com- 
plete change of situation, condition, and climate,'* 
continued the father. " I should wish above all 
things to have her comply with my wish so far as 
to make a sojourn for a few months in ISfadeira. 
Independently altogether of a deep parental con- 
cern about her health, I have an important reason 
for desiring her temporary removal from this." 

The worthy merchant again paused, — the doctor . 
during the interval holding himself in the atti- 
tude of the most eager readiness to hear him out. 
It was almost laughable to observe how Mr. Max- 
well hankered, — how he leant first upon one foot 
and then upon the other, — ^how he essayed the 
beginning of a new sentence, and how his face, 
particularly about the region of the mouth, strug- 
gled between a smile and a solemnity. However, 
he at last thus came out : — 

" It niav seem heartless and most selfish what 
I am going to say," continued the merchant. 



" immediately after expressing my anxiety for my 
daughter's removal; but the fact is, I have taken 
to myself a new partner — I am married : I have 
been bound by the ties of wedlock to an amiable 
and accomplished lady these two weeks, but never 
have had the courage to say so to my child. I know 
that the scene which will ensue such a disclosure 
is to be a desperate one. Strange, is it not, that 
Sophia has, amongst her other phantasies, taken 
it into her head to rail against matrimony in all 
cases. In a word, I scarcely know what to do. 
My wife says that she ought to be mistress of my 
house ; whereas I am certain that Miss Maxwell 
will contest the right. Let me, doctor, as a friend, 
have your counsel, — your best advice : we shall 
not fall out about the price of the wine." 

" My dear friend," said Bremner, "I sympa- 
thise with you in every particular, — I appreciate 
your difficulties, but I am sure that I know how 
you ought to act. In the first place, your lovely 
daughter, poor lady, is at this moment of unsound 
mind, and what is more, she is fast going into a 
more decided state of mental derangement. Ere 
a few days elapse, it may be necessary to put her 
under restraint. At present it would be prema- 
ture, perhaps ; but I fear it will come to that ex- 
tremity. Such being the case, I am prepared to say, 
in the second place, that you will not be acting in a 
kindly, just, and honourable way to your wife, if 
you, through any crotchet of your afflicted child, 
withhold from the lady her conjugal claims and 
rights in the smallest particular. By all means 
set her over your house, — plant her at the head 
of your table ; and to encourage you to this end, I 
invite myself to dine with you the day after to- 
morrow, when I do hope to find the arrangement 
carried out that I now strongly recommend : per- 
haps I may on that occasion be of service relative 
to your lovely daughter." 

" I shall follow your advice," said Mr. Maxwell, 
mightily relieved ; " and I feel deeply obliged to 
you for its candour as well as for its weight. 
Now, a word about business : — at what time will 
it be most convenient for me to send you the 
small hamper of samples that you desire ? " 

" Let it be in the evening, after my daily rounds 
have been taken," replied Dr. Bremner. 

" My man, Dimmock, sliall be with you at six 
in the evening," said Mr. Maxwell : then, turning 
to Dr. Barclay, a similar inquiry was put, a 
similar response given, and a similar assurance 
repeated. 

Sophia Maxwell and John Dimmock ! are you 
not on the brink of a dreadful precipice, — a 
yawning pit, that is greedy for receiving you ? 

Alas ! alas ! that such premeditated wrong, and 
cunningly contrived outrage should be permitted 
to overtake the innocent and the guileless ! 

And Ai-nold, with your miscreant pupil, what 
are your congratulations now ? Tell us the value 
of the ground upon which you build your extra- 
vagant rejoicings, — your raptures and transports ? 
How long are you to riot in triumph ? Is your 
victory to be for all time, think you ? Is there to 
be no futurity for the adjustments between the 
wronged and the wrong- doers who have never 
had their accounts balanced while on this foot- 
stool, or before any human tribunal ? Will it not 
be more tolerable at the Great Day, for the poor 
danfisel whom you have driven to stark, staring, 
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madness, and for the reformed man whom she has 
so constantly befriended, than for you, ye votaries 
of the Evil One ? Yet what good is there in 
reasoning with the utterly abandoned ? Lef us 
rather to the narrative. 

Our pen would fail were we to attempt por- 
traying the ecstasies of the coUeagued impostors 
the moment that they had Bremner*s report of 
what tiranspired at Mr. Maxwell's. We shall only 
state that their delight seemed to be complete, — 
to be incapable of increase. 

"I would," cried James, "willingly undergo 
all the distress, vexation, and fears which the 
fiendish wretch has forced me to experience, for 
the joy and happiness which I this moment find 
filling my bosom." 

"I am of the same mind," returned the arch- 
impostor; "and you may throw into the scale 
the fabled horrors of hell, if you please. Still 
the gain shall be mine. But to business." 

Having thus spoken, the pair set about com- 
pleting their arrangements, — a matter not now of 
any apparent great difficulty, having received from 
the base doctors strong and formal certificates — 
such, in short, as the law demanded, — the neces: 
sary documents in order to have the person or per- 
sons therein mentioned consigned to the cells of 
a limatic asylum. Indeed, the only obstacles to 
the consummation of their wishes that could 
reasonably be expected, related to the mere matter 
of mastering a certain amount of physical strength. 
Now, a pair of brawny ruffians would easily over- 
whelm the poor damsel : they had only to make 
themselves exactly acquainted with the hovel to 
.V liich she was once more to repeat her visit — have 
a carriage near at hand — and the adroitness not 
only to pinion her arms but to stop her cries, in 
order to have her carried with the speed of horses 
!o Fordyce's den. 

Then, as to John Dimmock, he was to be 
drugged to stupefaction by the miscreants who 
were to act as the servants of Bremner and Bar- 
clay. The man would no doubt accept of a small 
gratuity given in the name of each of the doctors, 
— he would not refuse to partake of some re- 
freshment given considerately by tlie domestics 
of those who were to be such large purchasers 
from his kind master. 

And the man did, somewhat thirsty and fatigued 
as he was, take an ample draught of the stout that 
was set before him, first at Dr. Bremner's, and 
very shortly afterwards in the kitchen of the other 
medical worthy. John drank and fell as sound 
asleep as his young mistress had done when 
abused in Gower Street ; he drank, and awakened 
not till the next mom, when he found himself in 
a narrow and low-roofed apartment, where the 
sun scarcely peeped in, — manacled and chained. 

Scream and howl, man, till voice fails you, but 
you will not a moment the sooner have the door 
of that bedlam-chambjer opened to you. You 
may grow delirious, and rave and foam at the 
mouth, — ^you may die of pain, of rage, or of horror; 
but it is only at the regulated times that a human 
creature will listen to you, or heed the value of a 
particle of dust, whether you are wronged or not 
wronged ; for you are in Mr. Fordyce's second- 
rate establishment, his house for the lowly born 
and the short- coming in the way of remunerating 
him for perpetrating your destruction in fhe 



cruellest conceivable way. You may bellow your, 
fill for days and weeks and months ; but the only 
return for all your sore trial and weighty toil wiU 
be to have the lash and the rod more relentlessly 
laid across you — to have you driven nearer to the 
starvation point ! 

Sophia Maxwell needed no over-mastering drug 
on this occasion^ It was only to be snatched in 
a twinkling by sturdy arms — only to be whisked 
into the accommodating coach, before you had time 
to think ; and away you are as securely and as- 
suredly driven in the direction of Bethnal Green 
as if you had your home in that locality ! 

And you may shriek till you are hoarse : but 
your cries scarce pass out of the closely-shut 
and noisy vehicle where you are firmly seated. 

Heard indeed 1 of what avail ? The ruffians 
who nave so suddenly snatched you are armed 
with the authority of the law ; and who dare stop 
the execution of the law's mandates ? No ! ye 
men who have the bowels of mercy — for if even 
the doating parent, were before you, he dare not 
interpose his hand or tongue to arrest you — ye 
officers of the law, who shall as surely consign the 
outraged girl to the horrid prison house, so aris- 
tocratically pHvate, that is kept by the smooth- 
tongued Dr. Fordyce, as that the hour will come 
when your worn-out body shall be laid in the cold 
and narrow grave ! 

It was a terrific scene, that same housing and 
imprisoning of Sophia Maxwell, — more terrible 
and horrible even than that which characterised 
the awakening in a neighbouring institution of the 
mocked and drugged Dimmock. 

Sophia's eyes had all the terrible things to en- 
counter which light could unfold, — her soul was 
filled with all the clear conceptions of her doom 
which an articulately read paper could commu- 
nicate ere five minutes had elapsed from the time 
she was lifted out of the coach and carried into 
the mansion that had been built for keeping the 
really mad and the reputedly insane. 

She perceived and fully understood in an in- 
stant what was her appalling doom ; and had it 
not been that nature too strongly revolted to be 
checked by reason, she would not have shrieked 
as she did, nor struggled as she wildly attempted, — 
nor clutched at her eyes to tear them from their 
sockets, — nor cursed and prayed by turns, as 
she continued till sense and nerve wholly failed 
her. 

No ! no ! it is not of the slightest avail to ap- 
peal to Fordyce; for his smoothness is so complete 
that no impression can there bo received on such 
a surface. 

It is not of the least use, poor Sophia, to cry 
to those of thine own sex who stand before or 
beside thee : for they come to bind and to strap 
thee. 

Handcuffs and tightening waistcoats,---long- 
sleeved jackets and tough cords are the instru- 
ments of their tender mercies ; so that unless 
death release thee, thou shalt not be set free. 

Fare thee well, Sophia ! to the dreary cell 
thou must be carried, and there thou must lie, 
and rave, and grow a maniac, if there be no other 
thing to befriend thee but our pity ! ^ 

Fare thee well, once more — it is all that we can 
perform for thee. Long have we watched thy 
goings out and thy comings in : but now they 
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have shut the obdurate door upon us ; and but 
for the glimpses which the imagination may at 
times lend, must we be denied access to thy 
wretchedness ! 

" God help thee ! " is all that we can say more ! 



CHAPTER LII. 

His haunts were imperviona even to the eyes of the 
most cunning, when concealment suited his purpose. 

Labbrius. 

Henry Hunter had remained some weeks in 
London, as the reader is already aware. 

But why had he thus tanied in the British 
caj)ital ? It was to seek out Arnold — to espouse 
the cause of Emily, weapon in hand — and to bring 
the base seducer to a just account, — this was his 
object ! But as he had completely failed in meet- 
ing with the arch-miscreant — save on one occasion, 
when the wretch managed to elude his grasp, he 
penned such a letter that any one possessing the 
pride and proper feelings of a man could not help 
responding to it in a hostile manner — ^indeed, in 
the way which Hunter desu*ed. This letter he 
himself left at the West-End Hotel where Arnold 
was in the habit of having his correspondence 
addressed, and whereat, it appears, he occasionally 
resided. 

This note was duly received by Arnold, who 
returned the following answer : — 

"Sir, 

" It !8 in vain that you seek to annoy me on account 
of an amour which i, as a man of the world, chose to have 
with a girl who was only too willing to surrender herself 
to my arms. I shuU neither risk my life, nor stand the 
chance n( taking yours, for the sake of an obsaire young 
woman who is unworthy my notice* liily upon my word 
—and believe me, when I tell you that your time is but 
fruitlessly wasted, when passed in searching after one who 
can elude you at pleasure. Heturn home, and give up an 
useless chase— for I defy your eudeavours to discover me 
against my will. 

"STANLEY ARNOLD." 

This singular letter, without date or adaress of 
the writer, somewhat damped the high hopes of 
Hunter, who had so fondly anticipated the cer- 
tainty of being enabled to bring the abandoned 
seducer to an account. He, however, sent friend 
to institute farther inquiries ; but to his mortifi- 
cation the master of the hotel, where Arnold occa- 
sionally resided, refused to answer any questions 
concerning him. Neither could money, threats, 
nor promises — supplications, nor stratagem, pro- 
cure a single word of information amongst the 
domestics : their lips were either hermetically 
sealed ; or they were ignorant of every thing con- 
nected with the mysterious being whom Hunter was 
so zealously, but evidently so uselessly, seeking. 
'Several days did he weary himself by patrolling a 
hundred streets, in the vain hope of meeting with 
Arnold,' the features of all who passed did he 
rigorously examine : often did he run, till his legs 
could scarcely sustain the weight of his body, when 
he fancied he had caught amidst a crowd a glimpse 
of some retiring figure that resembled Arnold's, 
while the people that thronged the sti*eets were 
astonished at his manner, and were marvelling at 
the cause of his speed ; — but all this was fruitless. 
At last he determined to c£^ll again on Crawford, 



and question him on the subject, but in such a way 
as to afford no ground for suspicion relative to his 
motives in sounding him. This was no sooner 
resolved on than executed. Having repaired to 
Conduit Street, he satisfied the curiosity of Craw- 
ford, who was surprised to find him still in Lon- 
don, by declaring that business had detained him 
in town. 

" Wherefore did you not make my house your 
home ? " inquired the hypocritical James, really 
delighted that the surgeon had taken his lodging 
elsewhere. 

" Oh ! your gay hours — your convivial friends, 
and jovial company suit me not," answered Hun- 
ter, with a faint smile. "I thank you all the 
same ; but I love tranquillity — and I find it in the 
liotel I have selected ; while you are engaged with 
Pearson and Arnold " 

"Arnold!'' exclaimed James. "You know 
that while my mother was here, he never once 
came — ^nor did she ask after him. He visits me 



seldom at my house — I told you as much before." 

" I recollect. Is his residence then so far from 
hence?" asked Hunter, assuming a careless air, 
although he awaited the reply with the greatest 
possible interest. 

But Crawford merely answered evasively, and 
said something about Mr. Arnold's habit otlresid- 
ing in a hotel. 

" Indeed ! then he is doubtless wealthy ? ** said 
Hunter. 

Crawford had hitherto answered without no- 
ticing in Hunter's queries any thing more tlian 
mere common curiosity. He however began to 
imagine that some ulterior motives directed that 
interrogatory ; and as he was well aware that he 
must not speak too openly, he avoided farther 
pointed replies, under a plea of ignorance* Hunter 
saw that he was suspected, and that it was in vain 
to hope for direct information on the subject : he 
took his leave ; and after another day or two of 
fruitless search about the West End, he quitted 
London, full of vexation — galled by disappoint- 
ment — sick in mird and body — and overcome 
with sorrow, — but with the determination to hasten 
to Guernsey and see Emily without delay 



CHAPTER LIII. 

Wisdom for a man's self is, In many branches thereof, a 
depraved thing ; it is the wisdom of rats, that will be suie 
to leave a house some time before It falls; It is the wisdom 
of the fox, that thrusts out the badger who digged, and 
made room for him ; it is the wisdom of crocodiles, that 
shed tean when they would devour. 

Bacon. 

On the morning following Hunter's departure — 
and which was two days after the consignment of 
Sophia Maxwell and Dimmock to separate lunatic 
asylums — Crawford, without having previously 
communicated his intention to Arnold, repaired to 
the dwelling of Mr. Nathaniel, with whom he had 
business concerning another supply of money. 

" Your patron, Mr. Fitzgerald, has been absent 
some time longer than you at first anticipated," 
remarked the Jew with an obsequious smile, as 
Crawford seated himself in the handsome apart- 
ment to which he was always condncted when he 
called in that quarter. 
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" Yes, indeed," returned Crawford, by way of 
reply to the other's comment, while his counte- 
nance exhibited the most perfect serenity, and not 
a blush mantled on his pale cheek : " but I expect 
him home shortly," he continued. " Perhaps he 
is already on his Toyage to England — at least I 
hope so.'* 

** I dare say — supplies run short — aye — aye, 
Mr. Crawford ! '* cried Nathaniel, with a chuckle. 
" My purse is but indifferently well lined at 
present," was the answer: "but, by the bye, 
have you heard any thing favourable concerning 
Sir George Momay lately ? has he settled the 
debts you mentioned to me some six or seven 
months ago ? — I dare swear not.'* 

"This very morning I expect him," returned 
Mr. Nathaniel, to the astonishment of Crawford. 
" He promised to call at about one o'clock — yes, 
one : it is now half- past twelve," added the money- 
lender, glancing at a splendid watch that lay upon 
the table. 

" The devil ! he will call this morning, Mr. 
Nathaniel," ejaculated James, a singular craving 
of curiosity flashing across his mind. " I have 
never seen this Sir George Momay," proceeded 
the youth slowly ; " could you so arrange that I 
might catch a ghmpse of my proud relative ? " 

"Yes, with pleasure; you shall see him to 
whose title you will succeed." 

"And how can it be managed?" demanded 
the youth. 

" Do you notice that large cupboard at the end 
of the room ? — Well, it was originally intended 
for private papers and cash-boxes : but those ar- 
ticles have been since removed to another office 
in my house. The place is sufficiently commodious 
for your purpose ; and through the key-hole yon 
may satisfy your curiosity. The baronet will not 
stay five minutes ; his habits are not to tarry and 
waste his precious time in conversation about 
trivial matters. Business once over, he rises and 
departs forthwith, probably to transact other af- 
fairs." 

" I return you many thanks, my dear sir," ex- 
claimed Crawford, delighted with the scheme pro- 
posed. 

At that moment the hasty roll of wheels up the 
street, then a loud ring at the bell, announced the 
arrival of some visitor in a carriage ; and Mr. 
Nathaniel speedily discovered from the window 
the equipage of Sir George Momay, 

The wily Jew pushed James into the closet, and 
hurried to the stairs to receive the baronet with 
due deference. 

Crawford's heart beat quickly, for he was now 
to see that singular individual, whose character 
was so mysterious — whose unaccountable be- 
haviour towards the poor relatives of his departed 
cousin spoke much of eccentricity, or even cruelty ! 
James was now to behold him, he thought within 
himself, for the first time. An unaccountable 
trembling came over his frame : footsteps ap- 
proached along the passage leading from the 
summit of the stairs to the apartment in which 
James lay concealed, and Sir George Momay en- 
tered the room, followed by the obsequious Mr. 
Nathaniel — ^when to the terror and confusion of the 
Jew, and to the surprise of the baronet, a violent 
scream issued from the closet. 

'*What means that?" inquired Sir George 



sternly, while poor Nathaniel quivered like an 
arrow the moment it has pierced the target and 
become attached to the board. " Speak ! " con- 
tinued the irritated baronet : then seeing that he 
was far from likely to obtain a speedy response, 
he coolly walked up to the fatal cupboard, pulled 
open the door, and recognised James Crawford — 
yes, reader, recognised — for he had seen him 
before. 

For a moment Sir George Momay was irresolute 
how to act ; but that irresolution Lgusted not more 
than the moment, during which Crawford was 
speechless with excess of agitation and alarm. 

" Say not a word, but foUow me," said Momay 
to the youth, who obeyed tliis command with 
mechanical deference and despatch, as if he 
were a bird fascinated by the eye of the crafty 
seqient. " Mr. Nathaniel, good morning : you 
will call at my house this evening between eight 
and nine," added the baronet, as he bowed coolly, 
and led the way to his carriage, followed by 
Crawford. 

In a short time they stopped at the baronet's 
house in Portland Place. 

Whatever was the nature of the conversation 
that took place during an interview of at least 
three hours, between these two individuals appa- 
rently thrown so awkwardly together, Crawford 
retired to his own dwelling partially satisfied, and 
partially discontented. 



Four days after the incident just related, Mr. 
Nathaniel called upon James, and, in the course 
of conversation inquired if there were any news 
as yet with regard to the expected return of Mr. 
Fitzgerald. 

"Yes," returned Crawford; '*I have lately 
received a packet of letters, in which I am happy 
to hear that his speedy arrival in England may be 
looked for as certain. He has, moreover, sent me 
a handsome present- 
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" Of money ? " asked the Jew. 

" No — of wine. I dare say he fancies the cash, 
that he left with me, is not yet exhausted," said 
James, affecting a pleasant smile. 

"And, if it be not impertinent — of what 
species is the wine you allude to ? " asked Mr. 
Nathaniel. 

" Madeira — I believe. But you shall taste 
it," 

" I thank you — not at this moment. Then," 
continued the Jew, " I am to suppose, my dear 
Mr. Crawford, that your kind benefactor has not 
yet left Portugal ? " 

An answer was given that was far from satis- 
factory to Mr. Nathaniel, who anxiously looked 
forward to the time when the considerable loans 
he had advanced Crawford should be repaid with 
the exorbitant interest that had accumulated upon 
them. 

James succeeded, however, in pacifying the 
Jew, and after a long expatiation upon his splen- 
did prospects, said, " By the way, when do you 
intend to dine with me, Mr. Nathaniel ? Are you 
engaged to-morrow^ " 

" I had rather ycu would say next Monday, if 
it be the same to you," returned the Jew. 

"Agreed — on Monday you are my guest," said 
Crawford. *'We must dine alone — iete-a^'tete 
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positively ; and I promise you a good glass of the 
wine I mentioned.'* 

" And although my habits do not usually per- 
mit me to dine abroad, I will for once relax 
their severity, since you are so particular a friend, 
ray dear Mr. Crawford; but only on the con- 
ditions proposed, that we shaU be alone, and that 
you regale we with the wine from Portugal," added 
IVIr. Natlianiel. 

He then took his leave. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

As for me* I swear by all laws human and divine, by the 
tUtute that is written in the heart of man— that the hypo- 
crite and the deceiver shall be themselves deceived ! 

VoLNBV's Ruins. 

The day arrived on which Mr. Nathaniel was 
engaged to dine with Crawford, as already related. 
Punctually at the hour of six, the worthy Jew, 
habited in his best suit of black, knocked at the 
door, and was admitted to the drawing room, where 
James awaited his arrival. In a few minutes din- 
ner was announced ; and they descended to the 
parlour below. 

Diuing the meal, by the materials of which the 
art of gastronomy was proved to be well under- 
stood in Crawford's kitchen, the Madeira, so faith- 
fully promised, was produced, and was declared 
excellent by Mr. Nathaniel, to the great joy of his 
entertainer. By accident the Jew happened to 
take the cork of one of the bottles in his hand, and 
carelessly examined the sealed top of it. His coun- 
tenance changed in a minute— he gazed at Craw- 
ford — ^then at the cork once more — the youth was 
not noticing him, nor his emotions — and the cork 
was instantly conveyed to Nathaniel's pocket. 

"This wine is doubtless old," said he, address- 
ing Crawford, as if nothing had happened. 

" I believe so : Mr, Fitzgerald hinted as much 
in his letter," was the reply. 

" Indeed. Well — I have some Madeira, myself 
— ^at home," cried Nathaniel, after a moment's 
thought. " It is not certainly as good as this — 
but of such a quality, tliat I should not be ashamed 
if you were to taste it, my dear Mr. Crawford. 
Will you allow me to have the pleasure of your 
company to dinner, to-morrow ? " 

" I shall be delighted," returned James. 

" You are not better engaged ? " 

" No— that is impossible. To tell the truth, I 
am not engaged at all ; and even if I were," con- 
tinued James with a smile, " I could not pass a 
more pleasant evening than I am certain to do 
with you." 

Nathaniel acknowledged the compliment, felt 
satisfied in his own mind how to act, and resumed 
some topic of conversation on which they had 
touched before; nor did he allow Crawford to 
suspect in the least that there was any evil brew- 
ing against him. 

To be brief, the hour of midnight had struck 
before either was aware that it was so late. Anec- 
dotes, tales, and agreeable discourse had whiled 
away the time ; and they parted, James being per- 
fectly contented with his guest, and Mr. Natha- 
niel apparently as much so with his entertainer.|| 



On the following afternoon, Crawford was 
seated at table, with the Jew, in Golden-Square. 
The Madeira was soon set forth, but was of the 
same kind as that which had been drunk the day 
previous in Conduit Street ! 

" Is there much difference ? " inquired Natha- 
niel, with a Satanic laugl\, which Crawford could 
not but notice. 

"None — I assure you — ^in the flavour," an- 
swered the youth, tremblings he scarcely knew 
wherefore. 

"And in the age?" persisted the money- 
lender. 

" None, either — I should imagine," said James, 
almost sinking upon the floor, and dreading in- 
stant detection ; for, of course, we need not in- 
form our readers that his own story concerning 
the wine sent from Portugal was a mere fabri- 
cation. 

"And is there any more discrepancy in the 
corks than there is in the flavour or the age ? " 
demanded the Jew coolly, but peremptorily, while 
a demoniac smile of irony curled his lip, as lie 
handed the cork which he had secreted the day 
before over to his companion ; at the same time 
tendering another drawn" from his own bottle. 
" There is your cork — and here is mine ; an<l yet 
my l^^ne came not direct from Portugal I " he 
exclaimed. 

Crawford cast a single glance upon the damn- 
ing proofs of his falsehood: on both were the 
seal and name of "Jacob Wright." 

It was strange that he should have thus com- 
mitted himself — it was remarkable that so ridicu 
lous an oversight should cause his detection ! It 
was marvellous that he had not better arranged 
his bottles, ere they were unfortunately placted 
before the cunning Israelite : but it was not as- 
tonishing that the circumstance should have in- 
stantly excited the suspicions of Nathaniel, and 
should have made him tremble for the extensive 
loans he had advanced him whom he found beyond 
doubt to be an Impostor. 

Crawford's countenance now betrayed all his 
guilt — his firmness forsook him^ — his presence of 
mind failed him — only for a moment did he en- 
deavour to summon the last remnants of his impu- 
dence to his aid, and still brave out the matter — 
but it was useless — and with a cry of horror he 
sank down upon the carpet, crying, " Save — oh ! 
save me— do not expose me — for I am degraded 
for ever : consider my mother — my sisters — con- 
sider — oh ! consider, that it will not benefit you, 
to seal my eternal ruin ! " 

The Jew's eyes flashed fire. 

" Young man," said he in a deliberate tone o. 
voice, " you must of me expect tio mercy." 

" Great God I is your heart so obdurate ? " 
cried James in agony, as he writhed on the floor, 
like the wounded serpent. 

"Yes, my heart to you is obdurate," continued 
Nathaniel; "for by you I am nearly ruined. 
Think of the vast sums — my hard-earned riches 
— of which you have pitilessly robbed me, — and 
then forbear to talk of mercy 1 Where was yom- 
mercy, when you, impudent in your air, and as 
sured in your manner, saw me drain my coffers to 
satisfy your extravagancies? Where was yonr 
consideration, when, instead of being contented 
with the few thousands* I first lent you, — your 
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unbounded avarice, your greediness — your fear of 
letting me slip through your fingers — your deter- 
mination not to lose a single opportunity of cheat- 
ing—of even reducing me to beggary if you could 
— ^where — ^where, I ask, was your consideration, 
when you sucked me di7 ? " 

"All — ^all this is true!" exclaimed James. 
" But remember that you have lived by others 
as well as 1 1 Have not the various anecdotes 
you have told me given ample proofs thereof? " 

" Rascal — ^villain — ^impostor I " thundered the 
Jew, in a transport of indescribable wrath ; " had 
you not thrown that in my teeth, there was still 
hope left for you ! But you are a scoundrel, a 
hypocrite to the bottom of your soul ! Whatever 
I may be — ^whatever I may have been, I care not. 
I glory in cheating : but I am not to be cheated I 
And yet, would to God, that I had been the author 
of your imposture ! Never — never was there so 
admirable a plan I Were it not already worn 
threadbare, I would join you : as it is, I must have 
my vengeance I ** 

Scarcely had he uttered these last words in a 
hurried tone and with impassioned manner when 
he rang the bell furiously. 

A servant immediately answered the appeal. 

"Tell Mr. Trap to walk in," said Nathaniel: 
and assuming an air of coolness, he sauntered to- 
wards the window. 

" For God's sake, what will you do ? " asked 
James, with more agony of mind than he had ever 
yet experienced. , 

"Nothing — ^^)e still!" exclaimed the Jew, while 
a suspicious looking individual entered the apart- 
ment, followed, at a respectful distance, by two 
other personages not a bit better-flavoured than 
their leader. 

These were Shcriffs'-officers ; and in spite of 
his tears, his supplications, his reproaclics, and his 
prayers, Crawford was taken into custody at the 
suit of the relentless Mr. Nathaniel. 

Half an hour afterwards, the Impostor was 
pacing a room at one of the spunging- houses in 
Cliancery Lane. 

A couple of hours passed — two hours of dread- 
ful reflection and troubled reverie, when the door 
of the apartment suddenly opened, and Pearson 
sauntered slowly into the room. 

Ah ! my dear friend," said the man of the 
world 5 "I have heard of your misfortune ; but 
you must allow that it is a Uttle too strong to 
pretend so much. You know my affection for 
you. What is the sum, while I tlunk of it, that 
you are in this cursed hole for ? " 
I "Many thousands," answered James. "And 
now, that my situation is known, I shall be beset 
by sdl my creditors." 

"Indeed,'' said Pearson coolly. "Well — ^we 
must get you out, you know, my dear friend — eh ! " 

" It is impossible, Pearson. You have not a 
hundredth pa*t of the money : even if you had, I 
would not takt it. I have sinned, and J must 
suffer." 

" Do not preach, at all events. Sermons in a 
spunging-house, forsooth ! " and Pearson laughed 
heartily. 

" Gaiety in such a house is more annoying," 
cried Crawford, sharply. 

" Oh ! no — ^it can't be^*' drawled out the rou4 
—^"impossible, my dear fellow. Well — don't 



make yourself unhappy : we must get you out, 
you know, Crawford." 

And having said these words, he took up his 
hat, swung out of the room with a chilling "good- 
bye,''* and chuckled as he descended the stairs. 
All the favours he had received at the hands of 
the Youthful Impostor were forgotten ; the din- 
ners, the feasts, the entertainments, the moneys 
he had borrowed, dwelt no longer in the fashion- 
able gentleman's memory. In after years, if 
Crawford's name were mentioned, Pearson affected 
a momentary oblivion : then, feigning a slight re- 
miniscence of such a person, he turned upon his 
heel, with " Oh ! yes — I do call to mind the young 
villain, who humbugged us all." 

So it is with the generality of the world. Sur- 
rounded by wealth, luxury, and the means of en- 
jojrment, we may have friends innumerable, as the 
gay garden, rich in variegated flowers, attracts the 
painted butterflies. But if poverty be our meagre 
guest, if desolation hang round our walls, then 
do our once flattering and obsequious friends de- 
part; as the garden is deserted by the butterfly, 
when Winter presides over Nature, and nips those 
attractive flowers which once abounded with se- 
ductive sweets. 

Indeed, Pearson's call was only instigated by 
motives of curiosity. He had heard a rumour of 
Mr. Nathaniel's alarming discovery of Crawford's 
roal situation ; he had, therefore, hurried to the 
lock-up house to convince himself of the truth of 
the report — for at first the tnle appeared ridiculous. 
Through his, and the agency of others, the whole 
metropolis was soon aware of the circumstance : 
and those newspapers, that were lately so glad to 
sing the praises of Crawford, were now prepared 
to publish his ruin, his infamy, and his disgrace. 
Hands were held up in astonishment — tongues 
were for a period stricken dumb — utterance was 
arrested — limbs were palsied, as it were, when the 
news was bruited around. Some arrogantly de- 
clared that the real story had always been sus- 
pected by sensible men ; others candidly avowed 
that they never had been so deceived. Those who 
were jealous of a fellow- creature's prosperity, were 
rejoiced ; the duped creditors were almost driven 
to distraction— for some had experienced immense 
losses by the honour of Mr. Crawford's custom. 
Those who had forced their goods upon him were 
furious, cursing their unlucky stars, and ramly 
wishing that a more prudential economy had regu- 
lated their behaviour. Billiard-rooms, coffee- 
houses, clubs, &c. were crowded with gossips em- 
ployed in canvassing the business thus strangely 
brought to light. A subscription was set on foot 
for Mr. Nathaniel, to recompense him for his de- 
feated speculations, and to reward him for having 
exposed a reprobate to the world ! 

We should also observe that the female friendfl, ! 
at whose house Mrs. Crawford had left Catherine, 
wrote a letter to that lady in Guernsey, informing 
her as delicately as possible of the event, and 
promising to treat her daughter with even increasctl 
kindness, as well as to keep her ingnorant of tlie 
fact, till her mother should be on the spot to brea% 
it to her. 

And what of James Crawford himself? He was 
reduced to despair, and at times was nearly drive j 
to suicide ! Even, when he enjoyed an interval 
of comparative calomess, he thought of his mothej 
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— and big tears fell down his ciieeka j he thought 
of hia AiBter, and heavy aigba aroae in his boaem 1 
Ohl for that peace of mind he hod once en- 
joyed 1 Oh 1 for that interDal calmncis which 
had hoen hia, ere he firat plunged into the vo-tei 
of crime ! But hiissfar him could never more be : 
contumely, insult, and Borrow muEt attend him, 
till the hand of Deatli sboiUd send him to a dij- 
honoured tomb I 

Sereral days pataed away, 

••■■,■■■ him. To At. 

nold he dared nut write, for reaaona_of his own. 
Pearson visited him hia 

came returnable ; and Mr. Trap intimated to him 
ily of lettliog his affairs, or of paaaing 
over to a priaon. To the latter altcmatire he was 
obliged to subimt : an Btlomey iras called in ; a 
latest carpal km procored ; aod James quitted 



It wag now about the end of February : cold a 
nngenial waa the weather, conaidering the placid 
climate so prevalent in Gaemaey ; and the trees 
were leafless aroond Mra. Fembroke's dwelling, 
SBTe the evergreens that Nourished derpite of 
winter. Amongst the lenoots were onxiom ti " 
their steps were measured ; and tbeii looks di 




cast : — amongst the superior inmates deep changes 
had been wrought. Mrs. Crawford was confined 
to her bed by Ulness, brought on by the dreadful 
tidings of her son's imposture^ imprisonment^ and 
disgrace. The chilling news 'were indeed more 
than enough to overwhelm Iier with sorrow. She 
had seen and forgiven a daughter's shame ; she 
had been compelled to recognise the perfidy of 
one whom she had formerly deemed a sincere and 
firm friend ; and now that the chief comfort she 
had left — he^ from whom she had expected so 
much, and loved so tenderly, — ^now that he had 
proved a villain, a swindler, and a cheat ; — ^now 
that two of her children — ^thAM children whom 
she had nurtured with such care, with such ma- 
ternal solicitude — had gone so &r astray from the 
paths of virtue in which she kad with labour reared 
them, — she felt sick at 4ieart, wounded in soul, 
dissatisfied, disappointed, ineliDed t% mistrust all, 
and to neglect those cases which would still redeem 
her health. 

And EmOy — ^was . she at tiie couch ef kar mo- 
ther, to attend to the wants of t)» parent who 
gave her birth ? Oh ! no— ^or she wns herself a 
mother ! A child — a male child, resembling Ar- 
nold as much as infimey ean resemble manhood, 
nestled in her bosom ; 9»d Hunter ^ad aided her 
in giving birth to l^t duld. He, wha wmild hair& 
surrendered up th^ best years of his life te have 
been its fitther, now gazed upoi^ the inftmt Im- 
longing to his rivaL But it wm with pleasure tet 
he saw the poor glrPa heal& improving, aithoni^ 
her labour had hem • dangtMws one. Mrs. Ben- 
broke divided herthoe between Mrs. and Hiii 
Crawford, to the utmoat of her ability ; noftidth- 
standing she had private cares of hat own, and 
private reasons for sonow, to occupy her aitten- 
tion^ and lacorate her heart. 

For some timo she had had no correspondence 
with her hu^mnd at aU ; though she not unfre- 
quently heard of his motions and proceedings 
from various sources. A few days |»evioiM to 
the accouchement of Sao^y, a letter was {ilaoed in 
Mrs. Pembroke's hand ; and to her aatOQiduneBt 
she immediately recognised the wrifiiig of that 
husband. Be assured, reader, that the contents 
were not penitential excuses for past cruelties, nor 
even advances towards a reconciliation. They 
merely went to say, that by the death of one of 
her own relations, Mrs. Pembroke had come into 
a small property of a few thousand pounds ; and 
an equal division of this fortune was proposed by 
her husbaud. 

Notwithstanding it was entirely at her disposal, 
she instantly acquiesced in his wishes, and answered 
him briefly to that effect. But to her sorrow, he 
informed her in his rejoinder that it was absolutely 
and indispensably necessary for her to sign cer- 
tain deeds in his and a lawyer's presence ; and to 
conclude the matter, he added that she might ex- 
pect l)im on the business mentioned within as 
short a time' as possibly suited his convenience 
and leisure; 

The insolent coolness which characterised the 
genera! tenour of the communication, and the un- 
pleasant anticipation of ati interview with one 
yfhom she had tenderly loved, but to whom she 
could never again utter tlie syllables of affection, 
excited within her the liveliest sorrow and the 
most crud suspense, Hhe, however, supported her 



griefs with as much fimmess as possible, and re- 
laxed not in her attentions towards the sick mmates 
of her dwelling. 

Mrs. Crawford had received no letter fi^m her 
son, and had been too enfeebled to write or dic- 
tate any. She had requested Hunter to reply to 
the sorrowful epistle of her friends in London, to 
thank them for their kindness towards her daugh- 
ter Catherine, and to beg them to continue their 
guardianship of her till she herself could return 
to London, and resume her charge of that amiable 
and excellent girl. 

And now l]bat we have again mentioned her 
name, we wiU relate the manner in which the 
Honourable Captain Stewart behaved, the moment 
he heard the temble and astounding tidings of 
Crawford's imposition and detection, — tidings 
which overwhelmed him with grief aod astonish- 
ment. His first act was to hasten to Catherine — 
to break the news fUlllY to heiv-40 oMsole her — 
to assure her tluil kft Aeught Bot tlie worse of 
her in consequenoo «f iMr brother's guilt — and to 
implore her not to give wm to grief on account of 
tiie dreadful eneevw imk had takim place, — or 
at least to mhapp hm oonpov aa mmh m possible. 
Thus waa ittiMt 1^ witea led aanmnces of his j 
affecttaii, and ^ ipaBiadBf aa mmk as he dared 
the onormlfies of whidi€taB«i|ordliad been guilty, 
Stewart Buoceeded in oomCaftiiig the beautiful 
maiden. TolHr jJietaioAe deaire of hurrying to 
conaale to Imiifciii, w l l te%'« were his crimes— 
whifemwr worn fate dcBsMraencies — Stewart, of 
cowMi* fUt m 4e(fiM l a ypf^ , but in so gentle a 
nuaioer« mti oocMOfiiMfei wi& such mild reason- 
fog, tfaalt Ot^kaAm iperfsettv agreed with him; 
and they paiM witii fvumm vows of love : she 
moM oon^poeed, thoa|^ otffl deeply grieved, and 
he fedhig taiisfied iShaA he had broken the news so 
gently to her, Hia ideaa of moral justice were 
such, that hi could not ibr a moment allow him- 
self to be in ihid least prejudiced against the inno- 
oent Catherine, because her brother happened to 
be guSty and disgraced. 

nat wi&k his fbther, on his return to Jermyn 
fiffleet, he had a tlifficiUt course to follow. 

"Well, idrl" said Lord Fanmore, who was 
kid up with severe indisposition. "I suppose 
you have been to visit the sister of the greatest 
rascal in the world, eh ? Is it not so ? " 

"Yes," returned Stewart. "But she is not 
disgraced by his villany." 

" How ? will not the world cry out against 
Uer ? " ejaci^ated the old nobleman, rendered more 
irritable than ever by sickness and bedUy pain. 
" Infamy runs in the family, I tell you, nr : ask 
8hr George Momay his opinion of the Crawfords^- 
and see what he will tell you.^' 

" I thought,^ said Stewart respectfully, " tiiat 
you had no very good opinion yourself of that 
same Sir George Momay ? " 

*' Certainly not ! But would you go and throw 
yourself away upon a portionless, pennyless, low 
girl, whose brother — ^'* 

"Do not reproach het fWher," interrupted 



Stewart gently. " If her brother has merited the 
righteous scorn of all good men, she herself is aa 
pure as an angel still, and untainted by Crawfbrd'a 
turpitude. It were hard, indeed, that one rela-i 
tion should sufTer for the crimes of another ! " 
" B^t It is gospel, sir — of, at aU events, it is in 
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theSibV aiu4hisior4sliip; " imd I will prqve | «'Your husb&iid wiH be h^vt!*^ ezdaived 
it to )K)i;. Do^s ^Qt the commancbnent ppsitiTelj Emily, raising herself in be^ and guing on Mil. 
d^wre, ' that iM sins qf the /athers thall hf 
visited upon th^ c^ildretif even to several gene- 
rations?* why J^ot th^n, from a brother to fi 
fq^^rj \ should be delighted tQ know ? ^^^d was 
not Adam- th^ ^w^p of our present miseries ? an4 
do pot all sulEer for t)be wickedness of one who 
liTe4f JW tl^ey 3»y, six thousand years ago ? " 

"A good ana yirtuou^ man caij^not be punished 
by 9^ jiu^t God iof ^v^ v^ which he wa3 not cpn- 
pfMTjied. w4 V^ yi^UcU ^e w^b yf^xj for irom bein^§ 
pjMrty^atp^/' pbseryqd Stewart. 

" I do n*t care what you may think fbout it^^ 
Mr. William; because I have the Bible for 
authority ; and that is as good to dispel all doubts 
as a regiment of King^s soldiers to disperse mobs/' 
exclaimed Lord Faiupo]» ; 9^ bl^Ting uttered these 
words, he fell back exhausted upon his pillow. 

" My d^iur father/' said Stewart in a low voice ; 
" you youfseif have seffli jher, ai)4 yOu ^T/? been 
al^ ^ judge of her amiability, her beauty, and 
hepr ^uivb^rless merits.'' 

" And yet you will throw yourself away in sO 
idle a manner ! ** murmured his loHship in a tone 
of deep vexation. " Are you not my heir ? and 
have you not to support the digmty of a noble 
hous9. ? " 

But what was Stewart to do ? H^ turned to 
tell a lie, and mislead his father by prpmisiu]^ 
obedience; and his happiness depended e^tir^ 
on his union with Catherine ! He therefore said 
no more on ^the present occa^n ; but remained 
silent ^nd pensive : while Lord Fanm<n'e, fotigued 
with reasouing, and irritated at his son's conduct, 
sank into ^ sound sleep, which lasted several 
hours, but without producing imy very .beneficial 
effect to the old nobleman, who no^ firmly be- 
lieved that file hand of Death was upon him, and 
that his time was come at last ! 

lie :|c V Hn Hn 

Ere we coudude this chapter, let us pnce niore 
direct the reader's attention to the island of 
Guernsey^ 

One piqruing Mr^. Pembroke was seated by the 
bedside of Emily, talking on tiiffereut suligects. 



Peiubroke with looks of surprise «nd of 8yv^ps^< 

** Yes, I expect him shortly ; and though the 
interview will last but an ^ur, if so mock, stUl 
I dread it deeply. His object is to oUtam my 
signature to some deeds of importance.'' 

** Qan you endore the presence of one who haf 
ill-tre»f^ you ? *' asked Em^y btushlng,— for a 
sense of all the wrongs she herself had undergone, 
^hed upon her soul. 

" Hush ! 1 must endure the presenoe of my 
husband!'' said ^rs. Pembroke softly. f'But, 
oh! if you only knew how I have Ipved tiiat 
man — ^how my heart was entk«ly his— ^and how I 
submitted to insults and even b&ws, tfll patience 
was exhausted, — ohl you would ind^d pity 
me!^' 

She could say no move — vielept emotions 
eh^ed her, and prevented her tongue from giving 
utterance to the thoughts of heir bospm: shjs 
waited not to expose her weakness, amiable tiioiigh 
it were, to Emily — but hastened out of t2ie apart- 
ment, leaving in her hurry and coiiftisioB a letter 
Ijing upon a little table near the couch of the 
young mother. 

Emiiy was reolinmg supported on one arm: 
her countenanee was pide, and was readiered more 
so in appearanee by the white bed>cloflies. 

Her innocent childr-guiltless fruit of a guilty 
amoiB' — lay sleeping beside her, rocked ih uii* 
troubled repose. 

A t^r stood in Emily's eye, as she thoi^it o. 
aH the sorrows which she and James had brouj^ht 
upon their mother; and most sincerely did e^ 
pray for the weKure of Catherine. But she looked 
beautiful, in spite of her grief and the coftouiides 
hue of her once blooming cheeks. 

Presently she gazed with a maternal fondness 
upon the dear pledge of love beside her ; and 
then she resumed the recumbent posture ^ was 
in, when ^Crs. Fenpibroke left the apartment. A 
righ, lor the woes of the kind and benevolent 
lady, agitated the fair and yoliE^tuous bosom 
wMdi beat beneath the slight vest that only par- 
tiafiy concealed it. Oh ! had the experieM:ed 
after having m^de kind inquiries cpnOemin^ ^he I Kmn^been there, that bed-scene were 4 glorious 



young mother s health, to which satisfactory re- 
plies WQi3B|fiven,.»OCOj[?ipai4Pf^ with many ^xp^^s- 
sions of gratitude. 

"You yourself, my diear mkdam, have lately 
appeared luuc)! ^d^jected*" said Emily: "^ithin 
these last two T^^ks I b^ve noticed your manner 
to be greatly cbanged?~not in generosity towards 
us ; — oh \ i^o-^but I oannot help fancying, you 
have received pews to i^ict ypu," she Added, 
taking advantage of a .pause in the discourse to 
introduce a sul^ect on which she had poudered 
with sorrow. 

" ,1 will disp6l your doubts, Emily," returned 
Mrs. Po^broke, seizing the invalid's hand, and 
pressiiig it affectionately- " You know that we 
have seldom spoken of my husband— rthat we have 
generally .^voidod the subject: — it is concerning 
hijp— it 18 on account of hi]tn that I am unhappy. 
I have told you that we separated by mutual con- 
sent : — ^I dumged my name, and came hither :— 
he remained in London, as his afifaizs demanded' 



subject for his pencil ! A young and charming 
mother, tempting, and in the pride of youth and 
beauty, with her delicate infaut-*tfiat infant ti»e 
offspring of illicit love — ^yet how sincere was the 
iQvie ! — beside her ! 

And how great, how forcible is flie attachment 
of a mother to her child ! Even though it *bie43ie 
child of mfamy^the thing that pwlii^ed its 
pareut's frailty and disgrace,-~still, truMiS4i planot 
to.it;s centre, will sheeherish, fond&e, and attach 
herself to the littie infant whii^ alone caa con- 
sole her, while she labours under the opprobrium 
levelled against her by an unchar^ble worid ! 

For some time Emiiy remained absoilied in 
,deep thoiight, her head still resting upon her man. 
By chance her eyes f^l upon the letter whidi Mrs. 
Pembroke had aoeidesti^ly left i-^she staxted— 
gazed intently on the addniss — examined evexgriline 
wifh thedeepest scrutiny ! " Coi^d ifibehis ? was 
it, indeed, ^'handwriting- ^ It was— it must be !- " 
She was about to tear it open, andaattsfy her- 
his continual presence in the metropolis. Jn a self by a i-eference to the contents, when a sudden 
few days he will be here ! ^' I reminiscence rettraicied -her hand, telling her that 
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die had no right to intrude upon the secrets of 
her benefiMtress. But the handwriting on the 
enrelope was sufficient. 

"Great God!'* she cried; "is it possible? 
can he be the husband of this amiable woman ? 
can ke have so deceived " 

And she sank upon the pillow, her bosom re- 
plete with a thousand conflicting emotions. 

Again she examined the outside of the letter. 
« Mrs. Pembroke, Guernsey," was all that was 
thereiqwn written, (because it had been sent in a 
boz of papers by her husband's lawyer) ; — but 
that was the writing qf Arnold I Whether he 
were only the friend of Mrs. Pembroke, or a 
nearer rdation, was still a matter of speculation 
and interest for Emily. 

Whatever were the result of her deliberations, 
she, at all events, made up her mind to forbear 
from hinting a word on the subject to the kind 
and charitable woman who had evinced so much 
generosity towards her. 

Hunter and the nurse presently entered the 
room. The former seated himself by the bed- 
side, and taking Emily's hand to feel her pulse, 
he put many questions to her concerning her 
health : — ^the latter busied herself about certain 
domestic affiiirs, connected with the mother and 
the child ; after which she quitted her chamber to 
search for something in the kitchen. 

"In a day or two, Emily," said Hunter, with 
a fiunt smile, "you shall rise from your bed; and 
in another week I shall see you once more con- 
valescent, and free from pain. Oh ! you know 
not," he continued, after a pause, "how I have 
suffered, since that infant, now so calmly sleeping, 
first saw the light of an unhappy world! Its 
birth has been a source of constant meditation 
with me: my slumberless nights have been 
passed in <he mental contemplation of its features ; 
— for though the innocent child be not then with 
me, yet memory, ever faithful to her trust, retains 
those features well ! I shall not linger long on 
earth: — I have seen you safe from danger; I 
have aided to bring into the world the miniature 
counterpart of one who loved you not as I have 
loved you, or he could never have injured you; — 
I have searched in vain to avenge you, and your 
wrongs- 
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" God be thanked ! " exclaimed Emily, clasping 
her hands together : " God be thanked, that the 
parent of this child has not been injured ! Yet, 
Henry, I thank you — oh ! how deeply I thank 
you ! how gratefrd is my heart for all your kind- 
ness!" 

''Dear Emily," returned the young surgeon, 
again taking her hand, and pressing it to his 
bosom, while he gazed earnestly, but not with the 
eyes of desire, on the features of the youthful 
mother, — " my days would have been devoted to 
your service, had your love been for me — ^had 
your affections not have been placed upon a 
villain." 

** Do not reproach me, Henry," said Emily, in 
a looumful voice, while tears trickled down her 
cheeks. 

"Reproach you, Emily!" cried Hunter: 
"^ never, oh ! never ! **— and he caught the poor 
girl in his arms, embracing her with ardent flec- 
tion. 

I She did not resist him— why should she ? ' She 



knew how deeply he had loved her — she felt her- 
self secure with so sincere a friend — no impure 
thought entered their imaginations — her bosom 
heaved against his chest— -her beautiful cheek, 
now tinged with a slight colour, rested upon his. 
This was the second time that ever Hunter's lips 
had met those of Emily. Long and tender was 
the embrace : — at length they separated^ — and &e 
surgeon once more seated himself by the sid^ of 
the bed, as the nurse again entered the apartment. 

* 4c * 4c 4c 

A few days after the inddents just related, a 
letter was received by Mrs. Crawfoxd from Captain 
Stewart — now Lord Fanmore — announcing the 
death of his father. 



CHAPTER LVI. 



-Fortune li ni6fry» 



And in this mood wl.l give ui any thing. 

One morning Mr. Nathaniel was seated in his 
office, looking over some accounts, when a well- 
known carriage drove up to the door, and Sir 
George Momay was shortly ushered to the Jew's 
presence. 

" I have called, Mr. Nathaniel, said the baronet, 
" to speak about young Crawford. It is very im- 
matenal to me, whether you detain him or not ; 
but I tell you candidly — in fine, it is a duty I owe 
society in general, to speak the truth with open- 
ness — that you will gain nothing by it." 

"It is not I alone, sir," returned the Jew, 
"who keep him in prison. Numberless other 
creditors have lodged detainers against him. To 
tell you the truth, I am sorry I had any thing to 
do in the affair : the business is unpleasant — it 
has exposed me as a money-lender, although you 
know tiie honesty of my dealings." 

"Ahem ! Mr. Nathaniel ! " said Sir Greorge. 

"But I acted in a moment of wrath," con- 
tinued the Jew; "and most willingly would I 
give a greitt deal to undo it. True, the villain has 
nearly ruined me; — thousands of pounds out of 
my pocket ! " 

" You are willing to release him ? " asked the 
baronet. 

" I have not the least interest in keeping him 
in prison, since he can pay nothing," was the 
reply. 

" What if you were to call a meefing of his 
creditors, and represent the hopelessness of their 
case," said Sir George Momay. "I myself 
should probably have interfered before, had I 
deemed the matter worth immediate attention: 
he is a disgrace to his fhmily, and were as well 
abroad. If you will effect his liberation, I will 
supply means to teke him out of the country.'' 

"My dear sir," returned the Jew, "'tis an 
unfortunate affair ; and I say once more, that I 
am inclined to favoiur his release, since by so 
doing I should oblige you.*' 

" Not exactly oblige me, Mr. Nathaniel ; foi 
you are aware it cannot much regard my interests ; 
— at the same time, Crawford were as well on the 
Continent as in England. People have nearly 
ceased to talk of him ; and when he is gone thcj 
will forget him altogether." 
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He is your heir/' said Nathaniel^ "and wiU 
not readily be forgotten." 

" He is not," was the emphatic reply. 

"How! the world says as much," returned 
the Jew. 

" The world may say so, and what it pleases 
into the bargain; but I can leave behind me cer- 
tain information which will show good authority 
for questioning that youth's right and title." . 

" Can I believe mine ears I " exclaimed the 
usurer in astonishment. 

" Yes — you may : on my honour the informa- 
tion I give you is correct," answered the baronet. 

"Then we must indeed let him depart. Does 
he know as much himself? — ^you will excuse the 
questions I put to you." 

" He is aware of the — to him — sad circum- 
stance," answered Momay. 

" It were useless to let him linger in a gaol«" 
remarked the Jew. 

"Hark ye, Mr. Nathaniel — I have not yet med- 
dled in the business — ^that is, not before to-day 
— I have had other things to attend to, and have 
been considering deeply of the matter. The truth 
is, my name is frequently connected with his — ^he 
being my supposed heir: scandalous tongues 
would cease talking, were his infamous head hid- 
den in a foreign limd." 

"In France, perhaps? He will thero have 
scope for his swindling propensities." 

"In Iceland, if he could!" ejaculated Sir 
Greorge Momay impatiently. 

" Tis well : but I must speak plainly," said the 
Jew. " If I procure his liberty, am I to expect 
any consideration on your parik, concerning the 
pecuniary a£fairs existing between us ? for really 
my losses have been much more severe than you 
can imagine." 

" I promise you,'' replied the baronet, " that 
you sIuJl not repent your interference in the mat- 
ter. At the same time," he continued, assuming 
an air of carlessnes, " you must not suppose that 
I myself attach much importance to Crawford's 
freedom : I always intended to pay you the money 
you advanced for my necessities ; and as an earnest 
of my honourable intentions, here are a thousand 
pounds. In a few days I must leave London — 
my stay will not be long at the place whither I am 
going ;-^-flnd I shall return possessed of means to 
raise a decent sum of money." 

With these words he counted on the table bank- 
notes to the amount of a [thousand pounds, much 
to the surprise and delight of Mr. Nathaniel, who 
had scarcely ever hoped to see a fraction of the 
loan he had raised for the use of the profligate 
baronet. After a few minutes' more conversation 
relative to Crawford, Sir George Momay departed, 
and Nathaniel proceeded to t^ Bench to consult 
with the prisoner whom he had there immured. 

But the reader must not imagme that Sir George 
Momay was as careless as he desired to appear 
concerning the liberation of Crawford. Hitiierto 
he had remained passive, not wishing to seem too 
anxious as to the affairs of the impostor ; although 
in his heart, for reasons at present unknown, he 
ferventiy hoped that the lost young man would 
soon be out of the country. 

James was not a little surprised when he saw 
the Jew enter his room in the King's Bench prison : 
and as it semi-smile played upon the lip of the \ 



money-lender, his countenance brightened up, for 
he immediately ftncied that some good purpose 
had caused this unexpected visit. He therefore 
welcomed him politely, begged him to be seated, 
and made several general observations, while Na- 
thaniel addressed the youth with his usual ease, 
as if nothing had happened. He informed him of 
the particuliffs of the interview that had taken place 
between himself and Su: George Momay the same 
morning : but James was not greatly astonished 
to leam that the haughty baronet had interested 
himself in his favour, altiiough he had not actually 
expected any notice to be ^en of him in that 
quarter. 

"Excuse me, Mr. Crawford, — ^but you will ac- 
knowledge that I have not the slightest chance of 
being paid the vast sums I have lent you," said 
Nathaniel. 

"Not the slightest — all is expended," was the 
candid—too candid reply. 

" Into whose hands have the various amounts 
gone ? " demanded the Jew. 

" It were impossible to recapitulate the number- 
less individuals to whom I have lent, paid, and 
given money: one thing is very certain," said 
Crawford, "that all is gone." 

"And if your freedom be procured," continued 
Mr. Nathaniel, " is it your intention to remain in 
the metropolis— or indeed, in any part of Eng- 
land?" 

^'No — certainly — I should instantly retire to 
the Continent, where I would conceal myself 
amongst the obscurest regions, so that men may 
forget such a being as myself ever existed." 

" I told you that Sir Greorge Momay was par- 
tially your fHend," cried the Jew abruptly. 

"He has done me some kind acts," returned 
James with a bitter smile ; "but he has also 
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What ? — ^proceed! " said Nathaniel, remarking 
that the youth hesitated. 

" Nothing, nothing t what I was going to say 
is and must be totally irrelevant to the subject of 
our present discourse." 

" You have seen Sir George Momay often ? " 
said Nathaniel, the mysterious encounter of the 
baronet with the impostor at his house still dwell- 
ing in his memory, and exciting his curiosity 

" I am grateful for the interest he takes in my 
present affairs," retumed Crawford, evading a reply 
to the Jew's question. 

" You are his heir, Mr. Crawford : that accounts 
fbr his solicitude in your welfare," remarked Na- 
thaniel, casting a searching glance on the counte- 
nance of the young prisoner. 

" Wherefore these queries — ^for such they are," 
retumed James, blushing deeply : " you know I 
am his heir — I am notoriously lus heir," he added, 
with that strange sentiment of human pride which 
is so invariably the lowest and the highest indi- 
vidual's characteristic; while the Jew laughed 
involuntarily, well knowing the extent of the false- 
hood just uttered. 

" I shall, therefore," continued Nathaniel, as 
if only pondering on the interference of Sir George 
Momay in Crawford's favour, "assemble your 
creditors, and procure your liberty as speedily as 
possible. A momentary excitement forced me to 
arrest you; but since your relative, if a relative 
he he, has interested himsdf in your behalf, we 
must settie the affair as amicably as we can." 
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have told ttieat difi^nt thnes tnttflhr tnecdotes 
tonneet^ i^th yottfself ^ ^ti tiiiY6 mad« me awan 
of a peist AcA of jxmt IbrtAer Mstory : i^ ytiti 
satisfy my HxiaAtitAtf cfxaCBy as to youp present 
iity^t^tii mode of eonduet with regtrd to my 
busing?*' 

'*C6rti^xdy>*-'*>Bt»eflk t" «<dd ^ Jew. 

** Ton t^ttnge me hi a fliol/' pitxieeited jAmes ; 
'*hi8tly, I (Jottfbsi : yoii k^ me here some time 
Without to][mreiitiy oonddsceiiding to no^^e md ;"— 
Iheii stidaenly you tiottie forward as my best inend. 
Whettte fids mconSisieiicy f 

" Your questions are the result of curiosity weB 
ftmnded— 1 will reply to them. 1 put yon into 
prison whQe wrMh fiUed my bosom; my anger 
against you Was Inconceivable; — ^my pasnonlu 
which are always violent, but transitory in thte$r 
Ebullitions, were aroused to thehr hiehest pitch of 
resentment. TheyKraduafiy cooled^ andteflec* 
tiott told me 1 had done wrong — not towards you, 
but towards myself. I had exposed my own pro- 
fession too mtrch to the world, in nd^tion to the 
great losses t had sUstsdned; t should hatte 
offended Sir George Momay, hi^l I not listened to 
his Tx-ishcs ; and that would have Injured me still 
more deeply : because in the first place, he would 
never have reimbursed the money I had advanced, 
whicli he has promised to do, should I behave well 
towards you : and secondly, his influence is too 
great for me to ttjpe With him by disoblielng him 
in this affair. Moreover, Mr. 'Cwwford, i wish 
you out of the country : you have nearly mined 
me, and you never wm nOr Can do me any good ; 
the wholib concern is a sore topic fbr me— fcnd I 
wish it to be crushed— stifled ! " 

" I thank you fbr the explanation,** observed 
I James. 

" You owe me One in return,** said the Jew. 

'* Speak : if it be in my power, 1 will answier 
you frankly," tepKed Jtanes. 

'* Yon know uiore of Sfar George Momhy tMo. 
you choose to say ; elsa wherefore yow embar- 
rassment, and hi^ «nget', when you met nt my 
house ? filths you had seen *hlm before, or ytm 
had not : if the former, why did youirequest to be 
allowed an opportunify of ctkOddng it gllimpse of 
hfm ? and if the )atter« whmice iroae joor emo- 
tion a* the ^ght Of htm > »* 

" Can you wonder that I ^should (ttpeAebce H 
vartety of fcplings, wh^n t ichst n\y eyes won the 
man who hi^ acted so hatt^y towar£ my Acm&y ? 
Suppose an idfeaof tesentment wose wiflrin me; — 
suppose I wished to tush fortfh from my Ki^f- 
phiOT, and accuse him of cruelty to my tedly; — 
suppose that there be secrets between us, am not 
1 amdd of his power to crush me, should I i«veal 
them ? need I not dread his influence as well as 
jrourself? does he not provide for my ftimily? 
«nd Ought I to endanger the loss df their pension, 
by itt^ting the donor > ** 

"That is reasonable,*' reffisAeft Kathlttdel 
t»relessly, wteJl 'knowing the BopluSrtry of the 
yotrth's replies, and despabing of obtaining dbrect 
answers to his quec^ons. 

*' rt is almost certidn, then, that my liberty 
Tn*y be effected ?*' said Oawford, deshrous of turn- 
hag the Cotrversa^on. 

"That mu^ nOw depend npon yourself . *Swfear 
in as solemn amatmer as 'yon can, that you ^«ffll 
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leave the country, and to-morrow morning you 
shall be free — I will answer for so much." 

*' Most ftitfaful is my promise, " rejoined James ; 
** btttmay I not say a parting frirewell to my in- 
jured mother and sisters, ere I quit my native 
land — never to return ? *" 

**No — it is unnecessary: your mother, yon 
told me, is in Guernsey ; your elder sister is with 
her; and your younger sister is in the bosom of a 
respectable fitmily, where she is kindly treated, 
and where she wants for nothing." 

**Then my infomy, my disj^ttce,^ isxclaimed 
tiie youth passionat^y, one ray of tender feel- 
ing returning to his bosom, like a sudden flash of 
titid and evanescent lightning breaking over a 
night that had long been dark and gloomy ; "my 
ittSuny, then, has nOt materially injured my unfor- 
tunate family ? " 

*'Toor posllSon has oidyaflficted them in mmd, 
I believe," returned Nathaniel. ** But enough of 
thlit: you will consent to the proposal I have 
ttmdi^ and you will quit ^e kingdom ? *' 

*• I will, i wiH," answered the youth, ddighted 
to haift a p rospect of iVeedom once again before 
him. 

•*To-morrow, then," said the Jew, •* I shall 
leaH here again. Good bye for tiie present: lean 
never in heart be your friend ; baft I wfll never 
sent to be ytittf enemy. Do not, Mr. Crawford, 
on account of whsft I say, adtilbate tbe interest I 
at presant take in your lUfoirs, to any goodness o. 
disposition in me. I do not desire to have credit 
for fittdh silly fbeUngs : eircumstonceS idone com- 
pel me to tr«at you leniency, snd w^ clemency 
— oiifaervidse my Tevenge t^idd liave had its 
coftttte." 

Having uttered Hhese words, NatSumiel row and 
took his departure. 

TheTemainder of fhe •day was passed h^ the 
Jew amongst the vsrions tradesmen who had 
lodged detainers against €rawforfl ; and to the 
unvaried question Of, **Wheretore Mr. Nafhanlel 
had recommended his custom ? ** the t^onstailt re- 
^ly was, that he had been duped as well tp they, 
and had experienced losses oonsideraWy greater 
tlhan tSL th*« put together;— that if he, vAo 
surely ought to be pa&d the "flrBt, and uecnredlJB- 
fow 1he others, (as Wb 4ebt consistdai jX good 
money letft,) were ^wOfing to forego ffaet^aim, and 
allow the delinquent to tbtidn "his liberty> how 
mutih sooner ^hoidd they give up prosecuting an 
tiseless and unproduetive sultl 

"These jflaoslble ai^umetits had fhe demred 
€(f et* : one Bud idl finally consented *o wlQidiaw 
the detaining writs. Thus fortune i^^ain seemed 
to smile on Crawford, who had begun to tlmaiL she 
Vf^otdd frown on him until death. 

Having ^ecuitd the good-wffl 'of those indivi- 
dtods upon whom the HberaUon of Orawford 
chiefly depended^ Mr. Nathanid harried to Sir 
George Momay's dwdHng, -and informed liim o» 
the success he had experienced in his .^ndeaVDurs 
to promote his wishes. The baronet was most 
particular in Its questions as to whether James 
had firmly resolved to leave the kingdom. On 
receiving satisfaotory answers, be gave Mr. Na- 
thaniel two hundred pounds to remit to the youth, 
with an intimation that a similar sum would be 
allowed yeariy, to be paid in quarberiy xjortions, 
BO long lu3"Crawfsrd should reside abroad. 
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Aflhbft Mug so Uk aiv&Aged, ikm pctrat^ning 
^«tfa«niel rat^ned to Us own hmtte i aiKl im the 
inpniiiig hMtened to tbe Bmeki to J86t Jmbm at 
^Sh&c^, Tl^ foiB «|>eed9y done; snl«itiitiK» 
ia«ney whick Sir George MoftDCtf kad «un>fiKi 
lum« in Mfl pockel, lie left the prtsoB in com|»iiar 
^tk NaduBlel^ imd ^ireijvyed at piitaia»g lib 
%ber(y OBoe aeain. l%at fMime eivning the 6nl(y 
Jew attended him to the ooaeh^officer and aair him 
safely on the road for Soittliailipton) whence he 
was to embai4e tar iMeppe, as be ppefinved that 
SHMite to France rather <&an ^e one by way of 
Dovei>-^«n «vange»ient his ld)erater did net a 
moment object to. 

Arrived at a hotel in Sonthampten, and seated 
over aboftleof wine hi 4^ coiSBe-roem, JamesflMiBid 
all the events of Ihe hist fiew ttonHis come rariiiiig: 
baek to his mind. Now that the de^htf ul dream 
of afiibition had iled-^^ew tha(r his gnmdeur, kh 
magnifioence, his reputed opol^oe were at an end 
— now t^at he was no longer couited by <^e gay^ 
the noble^ and the fasMonaMe — ^now that^ instead 
of being considered one amongst the fortnnate 
and sneeessfsl ef this world, he had beoome en* 
rolled in the number of earth's lowest and weaa« 
est denitens, bearing a ban wMch must ever fellow 
him j-^amld such ideas as tiiese, the thought of 
his mo^r and his sisters, whom he had onee so 
tenderly, so passionately loved, returned to hk 
memory witii renewed foroej-^^^nd in spite of the 
promises he had so solemnly made to Mr. Na- 
l^nlel, to embcffk for France as speedily as possi* 
ble on his arrival at Southampton^ he resolved to 
change the plan of his journey, and the place of 
his destination, in favour of Guernsey. There, 
without eetually presenting himself to the view of 
his aiRicted mother, he could infbrm Inmself of 
every particular relative to her health> inquiro 
tftfer Emily, and, in a word, make himself aware 
of all that concerned them< 

This determination behig finally settled hi hii 
own mind, ht inquired wheii a viMSel was Mkely 
to sail for Guernsey, and finding that two or three 
days must elapse ere he eefuM put his sohsme in 
execution, he rest^ quietly till the ihvonrable 
moment arrived. 

At length the morning dawned t-^it was odd, 
dreary, and flakes of snow ftell thickly. Throwing 
bis cloak around him, he htirried to th6 quoyj and 
in a short spaed stood upon 1^ d^k of the vesseh 
As he climbed up the side, another passenger, who 
stood on the prow of the fehipi noticed mm, and 
started when he discovered the features of young 
Crawfbrd— muttering to himself, "That Ml&W will 
deceive the devil, if he have a ohanoe ! Instead 
of being bound for France, as I fancied, behold 
him on his way to Guernsey ! " 

But the embarrassment and vexation of iMs in- 
dividual were not remarked ; for he speedily en- 
veloped himself in a large doak amd pnll^ his 
hat very far down, apparently to hide his fk)e. 
It was evident he did not wish to be recognised 
by the impostor. 

Presently the packet set sail with a favourable 
breeze ; and the stranger, muiRed in his eapacions 
cloak, kept his station at the prow, and gazed over 
the bulwarks upon the green waves that daneed 
by the vessel's side in sportive play. 

When the ship reached the harbour of St. 
Pierro- Porte, this myatpfious in4l^idutt| dDifiously 



waiehad tha dbcotioii that was talsen by Crawfor4; 
and finding he had by som* accident ehesen 
PayM's Hotel,, be lastanily foUowed a waiter h^ 
longing to Marshall's, detarmlaed to avoid as w^ 
flt he c^iddL im int^rrtew with (he impotter I 
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"^flnren y^Mi are dotemined to investigate the 
matter, tiiv i must ef necessity iiifoim yOn of all 
I know coMensihg tbe yeohg \aAy^ whom I ^ce 
nstw so accurately da8cribed» imd wlMm yon de- 
clare to be th^ d augh is r of a partknlar friend. 
But 88 I hope yon intend to turn to n^ evil nee the 
disolosures I ahall mAke* its J eafinot hnt suspect 
yon wish the young lady aU the good m the 
wouMt-^ytm bekig^ as yon say» an lAtimate ae- 
quaintaa^ of fatr iUntly> I aim net very unwilhng 
to relate the wliole maftter eandidly aitd open^% ' 

^Do, I beiieech yen, Misa Pti}m»-wAnd that 
iqpeedily too*"^ • 

'^A Httla patifcnc^, sir,^^ I beg of youL; and you 
shall bo calisfied. Yon must. Ifiaoti^ first, that 
from tho moment she sM foot in this hollaed I 
took a marvellous intertet in i3m prftty gir) i she 
was so kind in her Aannevs, SO modesty so £wiei. 
nating* so vtamk, and so linha^qny \ MaAy and 
many were the tears . jliat r^led doifn tbe poor 
child's oheeles, diariiig tiie short time slie wad here ; 
bttt her patience in sufBNriii(;*^X mean mental 
sufferings sir, -*> was astoniahini^ for om^ so 
ystmg!" 

" Indeed, Miss Pftyne," sidd CvftWfMrd, IfABinf 
forwaidi And lending an attentive ear to all. the 
good^imtorad landlady was sayingi. '< X am in the 
utmost suspense to beooma acquainted, with the 
nature of the ^solosure you alluaed Uh" 

"It is Short, sff ;'*v-end after a brief preface. 
Miss Payne refatted how Emily anived at the 
hotel, without any kmd of luggage-rhow she was 
so very wretehed-^and how Mr^^ Pembroke came 
and took her into the country. '* At the house of 
that benevoleht ladyi^' added the worthy hojitees, 
'< she gave birth to a child : I was there last Sunday 
for an hour, and saw both the young lady stQd her 
mother, who has—*' 

^*A child 1 " exoUimed Crawford, in a^cmish- 
ment* 

",Yes, sir : she was in the family way, it ap- 
iiettvs, when slhe eame over; and now that her 
faithless husband*<*^-r«'^ 

" Her husband ! how--^what ? is Emily married* 
then ? " exclaimed James, all this infermation 
coming like a whirlwind upon him, leaving him 
in a steto of perplexity, doubt, and darkness. 

*^ To be sure she is manied, sir— Mrs. Pem- 
broke is well acquainted with all the circumstances « 
but I hope I have not said too much." 

*' Not in the least ! She is really mairiei), is 
she?" dri^ Crawford, still . musing upon the 
novel tidings he had just heard. 

** Ah I ah I " said Miss Payne, with a coittpl:^" 
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cent smile, as if she had diseoroped sonMtbiiig 
wonderfdl and important; "I see how it is — I 
see it now — ^it was a run-away match* and the 
funily knew nothing of it ! '' 

" Perhaps ! " said Crawford ; and he fell into 
a train of thought, which, however, threw no satis- 
factory light upon the subject. 

That his sister had been seduced, he did not for 
a moment fisncy^— that the young lady Miss Payne 
alluded to was Emily, he could scarcely doubt — 
that his sister had married clandestinely, he did 
not deem probable : — hence arose a violent incli- 
nation to make himself directly aware of the truth, 
if possible. 

Since his arriyal in the island tiie day before, he 
had questioned the good landlady very closely 
concerning his mother and sister; and so for had 
he acquir»i an insight into thehr present situation, 
their state of health, their retired habits, &c. that 
a considerable portion of that curiosity which led 
him to Guernsey was already gratified. The 
mystery of Emily's having berime a mother, he 
was now determined to investigate ; for he doubted 
not but that a great deal connected with her had 
been concealed from him. We should here notice 
that he had not given his real name at the hotel; 
neither had he represented himself as any thing 
more than the friend of the ladies he so anxiously 
sought news of, — ^fearfol lest unpleasant events 
might ensue, either detrimental to himself, or to 
them, should his character and name transpire. 

Perplexed and uncertain how to act, he asked 
a variety of questions, which Miss Payne readily 
satisfied if she could« or declared her inability to 
solve them, if she could not :— *we mean, she spoke 
with candour and frankness. 

''There is, whUe I think of it," said the Und- 
lady, " a young gentleman in the island, who until 
witUn this last week resided at myhoteL He 
has since taken a small house in the country, near 
that of Mrs. Pembroke, with whom he is very in- 
timate, I foncy; as he visits there daily, and 
passes tiie greater part of his time there, to my 
certain knowledge. Perhaps- he might give you 
better information than I am able to do." 

" His name ? " inquired James eagerly. 

" His name is Hunter, sir," was the reply. 

'' Grood heavens ! Mr. Hunter here in Guernsey ! 
a pale, melancholy, emaciated, but genteel young 
man — a surgeon ? ** 

" The same, sir. Do you know him ? '' 

"Well — ^intimately, l^fiss Payne," returned the 
impostor. But you can — you must do me a ma- 
terial service ! Does he know that I am here ? ** 

" No, sir : he has not been at the hotel since 
the day on which he left it for good," was the 
answer. 

" Then he must not be informed of my arrival 
in the island, if he should come — do you under- 
stand ? I have good and just reasons for aU I do, 
and for all I ask of you ! My interest, and the 
interest of the young lady, as well as the interest 
of her mother — of a whole fcunily, in fine 
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You shall be obeyed, sir : it is not for me to 
scrutinize the business, nor question the actions 
of gentlemen honouring my hotel with their cus- 
tom. Your orders shall be attended to, I repeat ; 
and any thing I can do to serve you shall be done 
with pleasure." 
Um the eonweanatioa ended; and James re- 



tired to his apartment to meditate upon the variona 
topics of his discourse with Miss Payne. He was 
determined to procure an interview with Bmily — 
to learn from Ids sister's own lips all that had be- 
follen her since they last met, and to find sym- 
pathy for his misfortunes in her affection. The 
day was yet young — it was only three o'clo# : — 
what if he were now to walk out in the direction 
of Mrs. Pembroke's dwelling ? With this idea 
fhll in bis mind, he seized his hat, hurried on his 
doak, and possessed of a sufficient due to discover 
the road thither, he sallied forth to the vicinity 
of that asylum which his sister had found in the 
sad day of tribulation. 

Wilii unwearied step he pushed forward, and 
at length came in sight of the shrubbery before the 
house, which he immediately recognised from the 
desmption given of it by his landlady. In this 
shrubbery he halted, and reconnoitred the dwd- 
ling. No one appeured, of whom he could ask a 
single question. The shades of night fell — ^but 
the moon rose; — still James as yet had had no 
opportunity of gaining the smallest information 
concerning his sister : he telt disappointed, anxious, 
and unhappy. 

Fatigued, cold, and wretched, he was about to 
depart, when the front door opened, and a fenude 
figure issued forth upon the lawn, as if to take a 
momentary breath of air. James sprang for- 
ward— -he had recognised the person of his sister : 
— she was about to re-enter the dwelling — 
another instant, and she would have been gone— 
when he stood before her 1 

*' Emily — dear Emily, do not be terrified ; — ^I 
am your brother ! " he said in a hurried whisper. 

She uttered not a syllable, but sank senseless into 
his arms. Alarmed for her safety, he was uncertain 
how to act, not daring to leave her to seek for 
water, or cidl for assistance ; but to his joy she 
opened her eyes, and asked him in a faint voice 
how he came thither ? Supporting her to a seat, 
which happened to be hard by, he told her in a 
few syllables enough to satisfy her immediate 
curiosity. She said not one reproachful word — 
she breathed not a single rebuke against him for 
his misdeeds — she felt that she also was so culpa- 
ble !— she remembered likewise that her mother 
had never informed James of her frailty : — but 
she now experienced a secret wish to tell him all, 
for never had he appeared more dear to her ! 
They had both been guilty — they were together 
after a long absence — tliej had both sinned — and 
they new fdt and found sympathy with each other. 
She was in a brother's arms — a brother she had 
always loved; and in hurried words she gave him 
to understand, that she had become a parent with- 
out having been a wife. 

"And who," exclaimed Crawford passionately, 
" who was the vile wretch that dared abuse the 
confidence of my sister, and take advantage of the 
innocent affection she bore him ? " 

In a whisper, she muttered the name of Ar- 
nold ! 

" Arnold, — ^Emily I " cried James — "you know 
not what you say — 'tis impossible, utterly impos- 
sible ! Ajmold^-Hlid you say it ? repeat it once 
more, Emily, that I may understand you ! Was 
it Arnold?" 

" It was, dear brother," returned Bmily in a 
solemn yoioe. ''He followed me to my aunt's 
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comply with your wishes is for the good of us all. 
To-morrow, at ten o'clock, I will teU you more — 
much more than you fancy you hare to learn. I 
will reveal to you the most extraordinary discovery 
I made in London, relatire to Arnold. I will 
confide to you secrets of vital importance ; I will 
make you my friend, Emily — my counsellor — my 
associate in ideas — my every thing; — for unless 
you look on me with kindness, none will ! " 

" Say not so ! And as for Arnold," continued 
the afflicted girl, weeping, *' let him be safe — let 
him go unpunished, for the sake of his innocent 
child ! " 

Crawford would have replied ; but the appear- 
ance of a servant at the front door obliged falm to 
bid his sister a hasty farewell, repeating his in- 
junctions for her to keep her appointment at ten 
o'clock; having done which, he stole speedily 
away, in a very diffwent state of mind from that 
which he had experienced for a long time. 

Till hia arrival at Southampton, he had scarcely 
ever thought of his family : till the interview with 
Emily, his feelings of affection for any one of its 
members had been deadened — subdued. Now all 
his energies were aroused : not only was his at- 
tachment to his mother and sisters revived, but 
his jealousy was excited, lest any one should 
wrong them with impunity. He detennined to 
appear as their vindicator, as their protector; and 
in spite of the crimes of which he had been 
g^ty, he resolved to stand before the world in a 
new light— as the challenger of a high and haughty 
individual ! For he knew much more of the reid 
nature of those wrongs they bad endured* than 
tliey possibly could be aware of. The promisee 
he had made to Nathaniel were now forgotten : 
he swore within himself to return to London as 
soon as he could, after his next interview with 
Emily, from whom he purposed to elicit a full and 
complete accoimt of all the various arts which he 
doubted not had been put in practice to seduce 
her. 

That was a sleepless night for both James and 
his sister. The one, in his hotel, lay awake pon- 
dering on the events the last two days had revealed 
to him : — the other, at Mrs. Pembroke's house, 
{Massed a sleepless pillow, for she was agitated with 
a thousand conflicting reflections, and eagerly 
awaited the approach of morning. 

At last, that morning dawned — flne, frvsh, and 
dear. Emily arose hastily, and descended to the 
breakftuit-parlour, where her mother, who was now 
recovered, and Mrs. Pembroke had already met ; 
for they were in the habit of rising early, as they 
invariably retired at a good hour to their slum- 
bers. 

Presently Hunter joined the party unexpectedly, 
as he seldom called till mid-day. For the first 
time since she had known him, his presence was 
a subject of annoyance to Emily — she was fear- 
ful of experiencing some difficulty in finding an 
opportunity to escape hia society, and quit the 
house immediately after the morning's repast. 
She, however, concealed her embarrassment, and 
joined occasionally in the oonversation that was 
passing. The whole party were standing at the 
window, garing out upon the lawu, and waiting 
tUl the servant should have placed breakfast on 
the table. 
During a short pause in the discourse^ the gate. 



which opened from the road to the lawn, by the 
side of the shrubbery, was heard to creak upon 
its hinges. Emily threw an anxious look that 
way, screamed loudly, and sank upon the floor ; — 
for the glance she gave in that direction fell not 
upon James as she had expected, but upon the 
well — too well-known form of Arnold I 

The others with one accord instantly looked 
towards the gate. 

" Almighty God ! " cried Hunter, "here is the 
villain I have so long desired to encounter ! " — 
but ere he issued forth to wreak his vengeance 
upon the seducer, he stopped to assist the fainting 
girl, — ^while Mrs. Crawfoid, almost distracted, was 
incapable of composing her feelings. 

Mrs. Pembroke was the last who spoke: her 
senses almost fled at this unexpected stroke of 
calamity ; and in a moment of inadvertency, the 
effect of so dreadfid a shock as this that her mind 
received, she told the fatal secret she would wil- 
lingly have retained in her own breast, — exclaim- { 
ing wildly, " Good Heavens ! there is Sir George 
Momay — my husband ! " 

" Sir George Momay ! " exclaimed Hunter, 
catching at these words, and starting up, forget- 
ful of Emily's situation, — ^indeed, of every thing 
save the all-absorbing syllables that met his ears. 

"Yes — yes — since I have said it — 'tis Sir 
George Momay — and he is my husband — ^the hus- 
band whom I loved — and who has deceived me ! " 

" Sir George Momay, the seducer of my daugh- 
ter ! " echoed Mrs. Crawford wildly. 

" Great God, have mercy upon us I " murmured 
the unfortunate Enuly, who had partially recovered 
from her swoon, and had awoke in time — ^for her 
torpor was only momentary — to hear those fatal 
words issue from the lips of Lady Momay. 

"Sir George Momay," continued Hunter in 
astonishment — " Sir George Momay and Amold 
the same person ! Oh ! no wonder that my search 
was unsuccessful in London — ^no wonder tibat this 
worthy lady," alluding to her whom he had known 
as Mrs. Pembroke, " took so deep an interest in 
the daughter of her husband's cousin ! But now," 
he continued passionately, while an unnatural 
hectic glow flushed his cheek, " now shall all her 
wrongs be avenged — all the injuries of Emily be 
atoned for! " 

Having uttered these words, forgetful of a wife's I 
feelings, and never dreaming that Sir George Mor- 
nay was still an object of interest to Miss Craw- 
ford as the father of her child, — ^without another 
thought than that which prompted him to confront 
the baronet directly, — for it was indeed too true 
that Sir George Momay and Amold were one and 
the same, — Hunter rushed into the open air, but 
sought in vain for the object of his indignation. 

Supposing that the profligate villain had pro- 
bably entered the house, he once more ran within 
— and asked the servants whether a stranger 
had passed the door. To these questions he was 
answered in the negative ; and once more giving 
vent to the rage of excited feelings, without heed- 
ing the whisperings of reason, he sallied forth — 
looking about in vain for Sir George Momay ! 

Let us pause for a moment, and relate the cir- 
cumstances that must account for the mysterious 
disappearance of that individual who bad thus so 
long, and so successfully deceived the fiunily of 
the Crawfords — ^who had seduced under a feigned 
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name the confiding Emily — ^who had inreiglad 
James within the trammels of his specious weh 
of deceit — who had made him and many of 
others the agents of his nefarious plans, and the 
tools of his artifices ! 

Desirous of being true to his appointment, so 
as not to keep his sister waiting, and anxious to 
hear from her lips a correct de^ of all that had 
happened since he had seen her at the cottage near 
Bagshot, James arose early, and set out on his 
roi^ towards the rendezvous he had named on the 
previous evening. Arrived in the shrubbery, he 
found by his watch that he was somewhat too 
early ; so choosing a secluded spot and a sloping 
bank, he sate down, despite of the cold, to chase 
away the intervening minutes as well as he could 
with his reflections, till the appearance of his 
sister ; and as the trees were chiefly evergreens, 
there was little danger of him being observed. 

Sooner, however, than he had anticipated, was 
his reverie broken by the creaking of the little 
gate, and the sound of footsteps. He jumped up, 
and looked cautiously forth from his place of con- 
cealment; but, oh! judge of his astonishment, 
when his eyes fell upon the person of Sir George 
Momay ; — for it was he, we might have before said, 
who haijl so scrupulously avoided an interview with 
James in tiie vessel which conveyed them both to 
Guernsey. 

With the wrongs of Emily iresh in his memory 
— ^with all the evil that the baronet had done to his | 
family and himself,^with the recollection of his 
own ruin, brought on by one who had suffered his 
father to live in obscurity and poverty, — every 
softer, every moderate feeUng laid aside, James 
sprang fonnird, and confronted the abandoned 
seducer in his path. 

'* Ah ! " said Momay, with an assumed cool- 
ness after a momentary agitation — ^for he would 
ss soon have seen Lucifer as the youthful impos- 
tor at that moment — " you here, Crawford, eh ? 
I knew you were in Guernsey, and sought you all 
yesterday, instead of attending to more important 
business : — ^but my search was fruitless ; and I sup- 
posed you had sailed for St. Malo." 

" Now you have found me," returned the youth, 
fire flashing from his eyes ; " and it remains for 
my arm to teach you " 

" Your arm ! " cried Momay with a contemp- 
tuous sneer; ''your arm! What! the arm, which 
on that fatal night, when by the mile-stone 



James entered the vehicle ; Momay followed ; 
and in a moment the chaise was rolling rapidly 
along on its way back to St. Petor^s-Port. 
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Hush-T-hush ! *' cried James in agony : " the 
very ground has ears to drink in greedily the bare 
mention of so deadly a deed ! " 

" Follow me, tiien," said Sir George Momay 
quickly, seeing the youth was once more submis- 
sive to his will, and not wishing to have a dis- 
turbance in the vicinty of his injiu^d wife's dwell- 
ing. 

With somewhat diminished ardtfur, but stall 
with a dogged resolution to avenge the multipli- 
city of injuries heaped upon his head, and on the 
heads of his family by Sir George Momay, Craw- 
ford obeyed the extraordinary individual he had 
thus so singularly encountered. 

They turned hastily from the indosure into the 
road, where a hired carriage waited at a little dis- 
tance, the gate not being wide enough to admit 
it. 

" Step in," said the baronet. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

Man Is a mi^hly belaff, when bis pHdc, 
By fortune f vourM and supremely blest. 

In all its boundless wants is gratified. 
And when bis deadliest pasftionit are at rest 
Bat mark him when pale Soreow is his guest. . 

When blighted Love, or wreck'd Ambition siioji^. 
When Jealousy or Enry fill his breast, 

And Ruin oVr him waves his sable w\nff. — 
la mortal longer great ?— Where Is a meaner thing ? 

Thk scene with which the last chapter concluded 
only occupied the space of a minute or two, how- 
ever long it may have taken to relate it. 

It is not wonderful, then, that Henry Hunter's 
search after Sir George Momay was vain and fruit- 
less. The young^ surgeon retumed to the house 
for tiie purpose of inquiring after Emily, whom he 
had left in a precarious stete; and he Ibund the 
three ladies in a condition of mind better to be 
conjectured than described. Let us, hotrever, 
devote a short space to an analysis of those 
thoughto which dwelt in the bosom of each — 
retaining tiiem all dumb, except to the utterance 
of sighs, and causing the morning meal to remain 
untouched. 

Mrs. Pembroke was obliged to submit to the 
galling reflection, that she had cherished, although 
ignorantly, and innocentiy, the miairees of her 
husband — and that the illegitimate child of him 
to whom she had been united years ago in the 
sacred bonds of matrimony, was at that moment 
in her house, existing under the very roof which 
should be the last to cover it ! 

Mrs. Crawford called to mind all the indignities 
her husband had experienced at the hands of Sir 
George Momay — she remembered the overbear- 
ing style of many of his letters- — she had terrible 
ideas of the past, when she dwelt upon the villain 
Amold's specious tales, his long mysterious be- 
haviour — mysterious now no more — ^his detestable 
hypocrisy, and his damnable artifices to make her 
wretehed. She reflected how grossly she had 
been deceived, how her son had been ruined by 
his shameful machinations, and how her daughter 
Emily — ^poor deluded girl ! — ^had fallen a victim to 
his wiles. 

Emily, in the interim, was rapidly revolving in 
her mind all the scenes of the morning, and of 
the day before. She dreaded lest James and Sir 
George Momay should meet : but she could not 
immediately leave the house and repair to the 
grove, to keep her appointment. Her absence 
would be noticed at such a crisis as extraordinary ; 
it would be thought that she desired to see in 
private her former lover — and moreover her mind 
was too little at ease, and her agonised feelings 
too much overpowered her, to admit of her quit- 
ting the apartment, even had she been free to do 
so. Moreover, she herself remembered, that she, 
the mistress of Sir George Momay, wfls an inmate 
of his wife's house, partaking of her hospitality — 
the hospitality of that wife who had suffered ill- 
treatment, who had experienced indignities, and 
had tolerated with patienee unmerited reproaches 
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at the hands of him wlio had thus enacted so as- 
tonishing a part on the stage of life. She pon- 
dvred on the vast impropriety., ray — the impossi- 
bility of staying any longer iu the house of Lady 
Momay; and she ventured not to raise her 
eyes towards the countenance of that afflicted lady, 
who had cherished, who had been as a mother to 
her.— Oh ! this was the severest pang, the great- 
est humiliation her poor lacerated heart had ever 
yet felt ! 

Hunter had returned from his fruitless search ; 
and throwing himself ujK>n a chair, he declared in 
a few words that Sir George Momay was nowhere 
to be found. This assertion was a matter of won- 
der to those who with fear and alarm had awaited 
the entrance of the dreaded baronet : — ^no remark 
was however made ; a solemn silence pervaded the 
whole party, interrupted only by occasional sighs 
and moans from the bosoms of the wretched group, 
whose distress was all caused by one man ! 

Hunter forgot his own enfeebled state of health 
— his own sorrows — ^his own miseries : he thought 
but of Emily and Momay, and of the vengeance 
he would speedily take upon the head of the baro- 
net whom it was his firm intention to inquire after 
in the evening at St. Pierre-Port. At present he 
did not dare leave the house for any length of time, 
fearful of evil happening to the inmates from their 
extreme depression, and not without a hope that 
Sir George Mornay might still make his appear- 
ance. 

An hour passed away, and Emily was dreadfully 
alarmed lest James should be uneasy because she 
did not keep her appointment. Unable to sup- 
port the suspense her terrors excited, she arose 
and quitted the room, while those she left behind, 
even amidst their own peculiar woes, felt pity for 
the miseries of the fair but unhappy girl ! 

She hurried to her chamber, and cast one look 
upon her sleeping babe : — will the reader believe 
that for an instant she loathed the sight of it, 
calmly and placidly as it lay reposing — that she 
felt a momentary disgust for it, as the evidence of 
her shame ? But in another instant this strange 
feeling departed — she knew that she was reason- 
ing unjustly : bursting into an agony of tears, she 
embraced the sinless little being, who had thus 
so strongly reminded her of her frailty I That 
infant at least was innocent, and demanded a mo- 
ther's caje. 

Weak and feeble, she descended the stairs, and 
sought the shrubbery ; but James was not there. 
The printed marks of footsteps were nevertheless 
visible upon the bank. With a heavy heart she 
returned to the house, and again sought her cham- 
ber, there to give vent to the tide of her griefs, to 
hazard vain conjectures on the absence of her 
brother, and to seek consolation, if possible, in 
the innocent society of herx;hild. 

Meantime the carriage had arrived at St. Pierre- 
Port. While it was still on its way, not a word 
was uttered by either Crawford or Sir George 
Mornay : but that interval, which gave ample lei- 
sure for thought, was one of the deepest interest 
to both. 

Sir George Momay saw that he must do some- 
thing decisive to be entirely rid of James Craw- 
ford. He knew full well the influence he had 
over him, when he ailnded to the fatal night often 
before mentioned. Not that be had any peculiar 



hold on the young man's safety, without involving 
his own, as connected with the mysterious period 
80 frequently spoken of: it was more a check 
upon his feelings — a word that could strike him 
dumb— a reminiscence which chilled his blood, 
harrowed up his soul, and made his heart sink 
within him. But there was also another materiid 
fact associated with the events of that night — • 
fact which Crawford had yet to leam. The 
baronet thought that by unfolding it to him, the 
very nerves of James would give way, his energiea 
would fail, his limbs would tremble, and he woidd 
be entirely in his power, to be disposed of as he 
pleased — so instantaneous was to be the e£fect o. 
the communication, concentrating all the youth'i 
ideas in one point, and leaving him bo scope, no 
room, no capability for other reflections ! 

Crawford, on the contrary, marvelled what Sir 
George Momay was about to do ; but be deter- 
mined to wait patiently the event of the proceed- 
ings that he might adopt ; for fjiere was still in 
the youth's mind a dogged determination to be no 
longer trifled with — ^to be no more the football with 
which the individual, who had ruined him, should 
play at will. 

Alas ! little did he think of the horrors prepar- 
ing for him. 4 

Arrived at^the hotel, and seated in the apart- 
ment which Sir George Momay, who preserved a 
strict incognito, occupied, a long silence ensued : 
it was at length broken by the baronet. 

"Crawford," said he, "I never thought we 
should meet again. As it is — as we have thus 
unfortunately encountered each other — ^it is my 
intention to relate those portions of my life which 
involve much connected with your family, and 
which will throw a light upon a subject regarding 
which you would have perhaps never been ac- 
quainted, had you stood by the promise you so 
solemnly gave to Nathaniel, on your liberation 
from the King's Bench*" 

" And that history, which you are about to re- 
late to me," said Crawford in a hurried tone of 
voice, — " does it involve the narrative of the arts, 
the wiles, the stratagems you must have made use 
of to deceive my sister ? " 

"Ah! " said Momay; "you have then seen 
Emfly ! " 

" I have,*' returned James abraptly. 

" Where is she ? " asked the bturonet in a hur- 
ried voice. 

" In Guemsey — in this very island ! " was the 
answer. 
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In Guemsey — where ? " 
Where — no matter where : proceed in what 
you have to make me acquainted with. I have no 
time to waste in idle trifling, nor replying to 
queries unconnected with our present business. 
Proceed, I say ; and afterwards we will settle the 
long account that remains to be regulated between 
us!" 

" As you please, young man : Sir George Mor- 
nay never flinched from danger when his honom 
demanded his firmness to conduct him to action," 
returned the baronet proudly. 

"Nor will James Crawford,'* exclaimed the 
youth firmly. " I have gone through that, during 
my short life," he continued, in a bitter voice, 
" which ought to nerve me to support any thing : 
— I have played a conspicuous part in the world— 
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mj fame was short ; but I will still appear before 
that world once more — ^not as the rank impostor, 
the tool of others, the dupe of designing men ; — 
I will come forward as the avenger of my family's 
wrongs — of my sister's disgrace, and of my 
luin ! " 

" As you please, I repeat," said the baronet 
with the utmost coolness, looking upon Crawford 
as a turbulent being whom he could tame at plea- 
sure. '' And now listen to the disclosures I am 
siboxt to make to you. Perhaps,'* he added with 
a demoniac smile, " they may change your reso- 
Intioni, and reduce you, James Crawford, to the 
submisQon of a lamb ! " 

" Ridiculous ! impossible ! " exclaimed the 
youth. 

"Impossible! O foolish young man — thou 
knowest net the terrible statement thou hast yet 
to hear ! ^ine ears shall tingle— thy heart shall 
become red-i^pt iron within thee — thy limbs shall 
quiver — thy tjngue shall remain speechless — thy 
feelings shall be harrowed up — and thy whole 
frame shall be «onvulsed with horror ! ** 

*' Do not seekto alarm me with visionary ter- 
rors ! " cried tie youth, although in reality 
startled at the im^ssive and emphatic manner 
in which Sir Georgp Momay uttered those awful 
words. 

" Yes," continue^he baronet, in a more mo- 
derate tone of voice, " yes — you must prepare 
yourself — you must hear truths at which the 
stoutest heart would sici^en ! You already deem 
yourself culpable — yoi deem me as guilty as 
yourself:—! am guilty— l^t I have not that here, 
here—" he cried, strikin^his breast violently — 
" which you will have — wBrh will congeal your 
vital blood — lessen the n\uber of your days 
through remorse — plant tho^ upon your pillow 
—-make darkness to be dre^ed — people your 
midnight hours with grisly phvntoms ! Despite 
your sophistry, despite your inVielity, Crawford 
— I know your heart is timid at he foundation ; 
I know it is only hardened by — b> ** 

" Speak, speak ! " interrupted James; now 
dreadMly terrified at the baronet's ^nner, which 
was too serious not to be impressiv^ « speak — 
and let us end this scene as speedily avpossible !*' 
I " It will not end in joy for you—' 

" Then you shall partake my calamity, what- 
ever they may be ! You enjoyed the i^fits of 
my pros)>erity — is it not fair, is it not )et that 
you should be involved in all contingent missies ?" 

" It may be fair — it may be just — ^it my be 
reasonable : and yet it shall not be so ! " retted 
Momay in a tone of bitter mockery. 

"And yet," said Crawford, with a shudo^^ 
" the events of that fatal night are as much co\, 
nected with you as with me." i 

"At present you think so— listen to my tale.*^ 

" I am prepared to hear all you have to re- 
late," said the youth, exhibiting signs of impa- 
tience. 

"We must have wine," exclaimed Sir George 
Momay suddenly, — "wine to cool your parched 
Ups — wine to refresh you, and recall your sinking 
spirits, when the important truth, which my his- 
tory contains, is told." 

With these words he rang the bell, and ordered 
a bottle of sherry, and a couple of glasses to be 
brought in. He filled them both to the brim ; 



then drew a pocket-book from his coat, and placed 
it on the table. These arrangements being made, 
he prepared to relate his dismal narrative of crime 
and enormity. 

James fixed his eyes keenly upon him, and 
listened with the most painful attention, while ihm 
baronet commenced his history, as follows. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

Thus do I discover mysteries to loch as have knowledge 

to comprehend them. 

♦ • • • 

* they that here done evil ihall be punished after 

their demerits— they shall be covered with shame~aod 
none shall be able to protect them } they shall be as if a 
great part of the night had covered the^r cunntenanees. 

At Koran-— Chapter of Jonm, 

" If you suppose that the relation of this narra- 
tive, Crawford, can cause me a single pang, or 
awake a single sentiment of remorse within me, 
you are mistaken. A thirst for vengeance was to 
be gratified — and it has been! Deeply is it 
quenched at the fountain of tears which your 
family has shed : ruin, deslpair, and sorrow have 
overtaken you all — save Catherine. Her shall I 
leave scathless : my aims have been sufficiently 
accomplished ; and if I at one time determined 
to make that girl as unhappy as ihe rest, by en- 
deavouring to throw obstacles in the way of her 
union with Captain Stewart, now Lord Fanmore 
— it was because I wished to heap as much misery 
as possible upon the head of your mother. But 
she has had an ample share : I feel satisfied ; and 
in future ye shall aU. be left in peace. At present, 
without preface, let me detail to you the various 
plans I have adopted to secure my revenge — ^to 
supply my long-ruined coffers — and to achieve 
those devices which were to raise the trophies of 
my fortunes on the ruin of your house. 

" Your father and I were cousins — ^were school- 
boys together — and, what is more, we were friends. 
But in reality my lUsposition was ever at variance 
with his, although we generally contrived to main- 
tain a good understanding between us. He was 
a year younger than myself — I being twenty at 
the period of which I am about to speak. That 
period was the origin of all our quarrels, and of 
all the terrible schemes of revenge I have con- 
ceived and put in practice against my departed 
cousin^s fiuxuly. 

" You must know that not fiur from our college 
there dwelt a poor farmer, who by the sweat of 
his brow prociured on a few acres of land a sub- 
sistence, scanty enough, God knows ! for himself, 
his wife, and a daughter — an only child. That 
daughter, however, was as beautiful as an angel : 
methinks I see her now ! She was only sixteen ; 
md though dad in humble garments, though ac- 
Sstomed to hardship, and not unfrequently to 
th — y^i there was a certain delicacy in Rose, 
^^h won my heart. Yes, Crawford, I, whose 
heak you suppose to be adamantine— I, whose 
^f®®( you fancy to be flinty as the rocks of Ara- 
bia s \ony province — I loved her as sincerely as 
man ci^j Iq^q — j doated upon the sound of her 
voice: t followed her footsteps — and for some 
time ap)^j^ t^ ij^ rather pursuing a lady of 
fashion, ^cult of access, than a girl of low 
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origin, who would gladly have become, perhaps, 
an honest ploughman's bride. 

" Indeed, it was some time before I thought of 
seducing her : then the idea only came into my 
head, when I reflected on the impossibility of a 
marriage taking place between us. No sooner had 
that idea filled my mind, than I resolved to gra- 
tify my passion at any expense. I endeavoured 
to dazzle her with presents ; but she turned only 
a cold regard upon me : I told her of my rank, 
and she smiled — I thought, in contempt. I pro- 
posed to take her away from her father's house, 
and live with her in private till I was of age, when 
I would provide for her handsomely, and see that 
she wanted nothing; but she rebuked me with 
scorn. I returned to the college, disgusted 
with myself, and at variance with idl the world. 
My pride was wounded ; and I thought but little 
of myself for a considerable time. 

'* At length I was determined to see her once 
more — I scarcely knew wherefore. Why should 
I again venture at the cottage of her father, since 
she evidently treated me with disdain? What 
could be the use of intruding myself on the notice 
of an obscure girl, who refused to receive my 
proffers ? Yet I weut.^ 

" I was pacing the little orchard that joined the 
dwelling of the farmer, when I heard familiar 
voices in the neighbouring field. I listened — 
curiosity in me was ever alive : — ^to my dismay, I 
discovered a fatal truth. From the language of 
the girl, I found that my cousin — your father, 
Crawford — ^had succeeded in his suit, — ^nay more, 
had carried the prize, and had revelled in the de- 
lights of love with Rose. She was speaking of 
the danger of her disgrace being discovered, should 
die prove pregnant : suddenly I stood, my eyes 
flashing witii indignation, before them ! 

** It is impossible to describe the consternation 
caused by my inauspicious presence. Rose fainted ; 
your father, who, tiiough only a boy, possessed a 
fine spirit, demanded the reason of such a rude 
interruption. My rage knew no bounds : I caught 
him by the collar of his coat — a violent struggle 
ensued — but we parted, each in an inexpressible 
degree of wrath. 

" Children as we were, our minds were manly : 
and behold ! the next morning a meeting ensued 
— ^we fought with foils, sharpened at their points ; 
— at that period my blood boiled in my veins 
more violently than now at riper years ; and rage 
blinded me. Your father was more cool; and 
the result was in his favour ; for I was desperately 
wounded in the arm. Thus defeated in love and 
in war, mortified feelings for a long time pre- 
vented a cure. But when I heard that the unfor- 
tunate cause of our dispute, the ruined Rose, had 
proved with child, and died in childbed, to the 
lasting misery of her parents — ^when I heard that 
your father, Crawfoi^, had quitted the college 
almost broken-hearted, by the consent of b 
guardians, a part of my tlurst for vengeance 1^*^ 
assuaged, and I speedily recovered from the ed^ 
of my wound. 

"Within my mind, however, still ran>®^ a- 
deep sense of the insults I had sustained— ' or so 
I construed my cousin's conduct. Whe \ ^®- 
came possessed of my fortune, on my ttaining 
my minority, — when I had it in mypower to 
benefit your fathor I scorned all advan^s towards 



a reconciliation, and gave him to understand that 
I would be his eternal foe. To add to my vexa- 
tions, he married a person without fortune, and 
without rank. At that period I was aristocratic 
in my notions; and this union added fresh fiiel 
to feed my incensed feelings. But I did not per- 
secute actively, save by an occasional insulting 
letter: for the most part I revenged myself pas- 
sively, at that time, by refusing to have the slightest 
personal communication with him, and by with- 
holding all pecuniary assistance. A wife and 
young family subdued his proud spirit, and often 
compelled lum to address me : — his epistle? were 
treated with contempt. 

" Shortly after this inauspicious union had taken 
place between your fiither and mother, James, I 
married a lady, whom I loved only for tke wealth 
she possessed ; for I am not obliged to he delicate 
or punctilious in relating my history U you — ^you 
who have been guilty of a thousand crimes your- 
self — nay, do not start, since I was :he promoter 
of, or the partaker in, the majority o^them. 

" But with regard to my matrimonial specula- 
tion* The event of it, as you already know, was 
not more felicitous than the coKimencement Ap- 
peared to prophesy. Whether it were my fiault 
or not, I do not choose to Tarticularise : there 
are so many secrets between i man and wife, of 
which the world is entirely ignorant, that the in- 
nocent one of the two is as ixequently blamed for 
cruelty and ill-treatment as the other, who is 
really guilty. Not that I wish you to suppose I 
care in the least degree /or the opinions of the I 
world, as to this matter you know I am not an- 
noyed by trifles. Be flat as it may — my private 
family concerns regarc not you, Crawford : suffice 
it to say, that some y^ ago we separated by mu- 
tual consent, after laving made certain pecuniary 
arrangements, equidy conducive to the benefit of 
both. But my fnds were almost entirely ex- 
hausted : my forcme was never large— and I could 
with difficulty k'Cp up two establishments, one at 
Portland Place and the other at Kensington — 
the same whc^ we once called, the night that 
Captain Stewtri;, now Lord Fanmore, was robbed 
of his pockfi-book. I lived much upon credit, 
upon gamb^ng, and on what the punctilious por* 
tion of th' world calls dishonesty. 

" I vr* in the habit of occasionally visiting 
several toown resorts for gamblers at this time 
for th^nipose of inveigling them to play ; but 
I alw9^ preserved a strict incognito, which was 
not dficult, as no respectable people, with whom 
I w^ acquainted, or by whom I was likely to be 
recgnised, ever frequented the places of which I 
ar speaking. At one of these houses, about four 
vars ago, I met with Rivingstone. We gradually 
>ecame intimate together; our discourse grew 
iaily more connected with the state of our affurs, 
I made no secret of my embarrassments ; and 
he on his part candidly confessed, over a bottle of 
wine, that he had existed for a length of time by 
means far from lawful. How do you suppose the 
result turned out ? I accompanied him, by agree- 
ment, upon an expedition on the Hounslow road. 
He only knew me as Arnold : that was the name 
I assumed in my nocturnal rambles. We re- 
turned not with our purses empty; and the 
plunder was divided at Rivingstone's cottage at 
Hounslow. 
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For some time did we pursue this kind of life 
with considerable success. One morning I re- 
ceived a letter in Portland Place from your father. 
I had scarcely thought of him for some years : 
yet my vengeance was not forgotten — ^it had only 
lain dormant : now it awoke with renewed vigour. 
I remembered that he or his hated family would 
be my heirs — that he was blessed with a smiling 
offspring, while I was childless and unhappy. I 
felt that he had prospered in the world more 
than I — because he was not reduced to the actual 
necessities that often oppressed me. In this letter 
he made fresh advances towards a roconcUiation. 
I chuckled when I saw that he desired it so earnestly. 
He informed me of his wish to see me — ^he added 
that he had come to town on purpose to embrace 
the companion of his early years — he declared 
that all animosity had long been forgotten on his 
part — he referred to our early friendship, and con- 
cluded by declaring how happy he should be to 
hold the hand of Sir Geoi^e Momay in his own ! 

** ' I will reduce this individual to the lowest 
abyss of misery/ said I within myself; ' he has 
recalled to my mind all the insults I received from 
him when a boy ; and now will I humble him to 
the dust.' 

" While I was in the midst of my meditations, 
I remembered ^hat I had an appointment with 
Rivingstone; and postponing any decision as to 
my mode of conduct regarding your father's letter, 
I hurried to the place of meeting. He was 
not true to his engagement — I forget the excuse 
he made the next time I saw him ; but I recollect 
that I rode alone the same evening to Bagshot : 
and it was on that evening, Crawford, that I fell 
in with you for the first time, as you must re- 
member.*' 

'' Indeed — indeed I do ! " exclaimed the youth ; 
"and soon — soon was I entangled in the web 
you wove — entrapped within the snare you laid 
for me ! How did I deceive my mother and my 
sisters, when they deemed me safe in my chamber, 
as the guardian of the house during my father's 
absence ! " 

"Yes — ^but the first night I speak of," said 
Sir George Momay, " you were at Bagshot on a 
commission for yoi^r mother." 

" You need not refresh my memory," returned 
the youth, while remorse at the moment was strong 
in his breast. " But I think of the many nights 
on >vhich I escaped by the window of my chamber, 
and joined you. Oh ! wherefore did you lead me 
into the paths of vice ? wherefore did you involve 
me in your crimes ? " continued Crawford in an 
impassioned tone j " why did you make me your 
companion, your associate, your accomplice in all 
your daring deeds ? what benefit did you anticipate 
receiving ffom the succour of a boy ? " 

" Listen, Crawford," pursued the baronet calmly 
— which very calmness was more torturing to the 
mind of the youthful impostor than the reader can 
well conjecture — " listen, and I will explain. I 
had left your father in London awaiting my de- 
cision ; — ^in the mean time I accidentally fell in 
with his son. An idea struck me, that you might 
not only be useful to me in my midnight excur- 
sions ; but that in rendering you a villain, I should 
have food wherewithal to satisfy the ravenous maw 
of my vindictive feelings, which craved for ampler 
vengeance than it had yet been glutted with. Your 



fismily was tiien spotless, and I was tainted, 
stained, lost ! though none knew that Sir Greorge 
Momay was what he was ! Accordingly I tutored 
you, as you know, and kept your fa&er in town 
by amusing him daily with idle excuses. 

" At length Rivingstone informed me that on a 
certain night — ^he had been well instracted by 
some of his agents — there would be food for 
plunder. It was then that I introduced you to 
him, — ^believing you a fit subject, and sufficiently 
well trained to enter into his plots as well as mine. 
On the same morning, by accident, I resolved to 
torment your father once agahi. I accordingly 
wrote a letter to assure him that he had better 
quit London, as I had made up my mind not to 
see him. For some days before I had so arranged 
my plans, that the domestics of tiie hotel ill wMch 
he resided, being bribed to my interest, intercepted 
all his communications wifji his family. This 
scheme I put in practice for two motives : the first 
was to read with mine own eyes his sentiments on 
the cruel suspense in which I kept him; and the 
second was, that his fiunily might experience the 
most acute anguish on account of what they must 
deem to be his alarming silence. 

"However, to return. — I introduced you to 
Rivingstone, a particular expedition being in view. 
All was plaimed — all was arranged — ^you can call to 
mind how we were disappointed of our prey •' 

" But why refer to this ? '* exclaimed Crawford 
in agony, clasping his hands together; '' do I not 
know too much of it already ? " 

" And you must prepare yourself for more** 
returned Momay coolly ; " it is necessary I shoiUd 
refer to it. You remember, I say, how we were 
disappointed — ^that while we were yet deliberating, 
a single horseman came in sight — ^that we were 
resolved to make up with the purse of this indi- 
vidual for the loss of a richer booty — ^that the 
traveller came nigh — ^you must recollect it all — 
that it was the third milestone — vou can remember 
it, I say ** 

*' Oh ! cease, cease this awful recapitulation, 
for God's sake — cease, oh ! cease, I beseech you ! " 
again cried James, while a cold sweat stood upon 
his brow, and his heart palpitated violently. 

** No — you must listen,' continued Sir George 
Momay, himself somewhat agitated though he 
spoke in a low tone of voice. ** Crawford, you 
must listen ; for you remember that we stood by 
the milestone — ^that the traveller advanced — that 
he resisted us with nerve and energy — that we 
heard others on the road — and you remember, 
James Crawford, that you stabbed him ! " 

" Oh ! God of heaven — God forgive me ! " ex- 
claimed James, sinking back in his chair, and 
covering his face with his hands, as if to drive 
from his memory a picture far too vividly painted. 

" Wine, take wine ! " cried the baronet, empty- 
ing one of the glasses that stood upon the table. 

** This is death ! " was all the answer. 

Momay heeded him not; but after a moment*^ 
pause, and in spite of the wretehed youth's 
mental anguish, he continued in the same low, 
solen^i, and emphatic tone to address his unhappy 
victim : — 

" Yes — ^you murdered him — you struck the 
fatal blow; and we threw him into the diteh. 
Listen, for you must remember all — and you do 
remember that we were obliged to retreat 'across 
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the fields — that an hoar afterwards, I alone — yos not for the title, the wealth, nor the dimities of a 
I alone returned to the spot — ^that I went to re- ' thousand empires : his mind was still broodin|^ 
connoitre the fatal place — the grey of morning npon one awM subject — one soul-absorbing con- 



was sufficient to render all neighbouring objects 
risible : in the ditch lay the dead man — a cold 
chill came over me — a beam of approaching day 
fell upon his countenance, those wan features too 
well known to me since youth easily to be for- 
gotten — Crawford, I discovered — Oh! listen — I 
discovered the featuret qf your father ' " 

" Parricide ! Parricide ! What ? am I then a 
parricide ? was it the author of my being whom I 
assisted to destroy ? Oh ! yes — ^it was — it was — 
all is now unveUed! Cruel man! worse than 
monster," continued Crawford in a hollow voice, 
half choked with internal suffering : ** through 
all this labyrinth of crime have I been led by 
you I " 

"Silence, poor fool!*' interrupted Momay: 
did I not say that you were fur more guilty than 
I ? did I not warn you to support a detoil of hor- 
rors ? — Ldsten to the rest ! " 

Crawford obeyed. mechanically; his reason was 
for the moment half destroyed by the terrible 
communication Sir George Momay had made to 
him : his eyes were fixed, as if gazing intently 
upon some object before him : — but he saw 
nothing. One subject alone occupied his thoughts 
—one subject alone filled his bosom : that he was 
a Parricide ! 

The baronet lost no time in concluding the 
dreadful catalogue of crimes which he had to re- 
late. 

" I was not sorry for the deed that had been 
committed : I felt sure it never could be detected 
— ^my vengeance,wa8 partially appeased — ^but only 
nartially. Now I was resolved to see the distress 
of the family I had so deeply injured. To accom- 
plish this end, on your return from your visit to ; 
London (where I, of course, refused you admit- 
tance to my house), you obeyed me in relating the 
tale of your having been attacked by robbers, and 
of my timely interference : — thus I obtained ad- 
mittsAice to your mother's dwelling ; and feigning 
the sympathy of a Mend, I feasted upon her 
woe! 

"I cast my eyes upon Emily -^ your sister, 
Emily — and lust inflamed my soul. I allowed 
your mother a small income, that she might sub- 
sist so as to keep her son to answer my purposes, 
and assist me in all my exploits — ^and her daughter 
to be one day surrendered to my arms. I thus 
suffered time to glide away, living chiefly on the 
loans I obtained from such men as Mr. Natha- 
niel, and on the precarious fruits of our nocturnal 
exploits. 

" But my thirst for vengeance against the whole 
family of him who was in youth my successful 
rival, was destined to taste a new pleasure. Con- 
ceive my delight, when your mother informed me 
that you could not be my heir ; that none of the 
hated race of my cousin should inherit my name ! 
The certificate was lost ; but, James, it is here ! 
That Rivingstone, our accomplice, our friend — 
that Rivingstone was Wescott, the parson ! Here, 
here, is the paper — audit is mine .' " he added, as 
with a fiendish laugh he drew it from his pocket- 
book, and held it to the eyes of the youth whom 
he was thus torturing with such demoniac energy. 
But James regarded not the paper — he cared 






viction — one terrible sentiment — that he was a 
Parricide ! 

Sir George Momay cast his eyes deliberately 
over the document, gave one smile of safasfiM^on, 
and calmly threw it upon the fire, where it was 
soon reduced to tinder. 

" Now," proceeded the baronet, " our interview 
is nearly over : let me sum up the various ways in 
which my thirst for vengeance has been grati- 
fied. Let me ponder on the misery I caused him 
who rivalled, who wounded, who disgraced me — 
let me think on his death — cut off in the meridian 
of his years, by the hand of his own son — tbat 
son reduced to infamy and disgrace — ^his mother 
heart-broken — his sister ruined, debauched — Oh ! 
all this is sweet — sweet as the smile of a lovely 
girl to her anxious and adoring swain. And now, 
youth, go-— depart ! my tale is told — ^you have no 
more to hear ! *' 

" Sir George Momay," said Crawford, a deadly 
paleness on his countenance, and his lips quivering, 
" you think to have entirely unnerved me by this 
recital ? *' 

" If, after being proved a Parricide, you hav« 
courage thus to speak, your hcyurt is hard in- 
deed ! " 

"No — no — although that heart be nearly 
broken, there is still one sinew— one fibre un- 
bruised! There is still that energy remaining, 
which compels me to call you to an account for 
all your crimes — your injustice towards my family, 
your villany towards my sister, and your ruin of 
me ! '» 

The baronet, who had expected a somewhat 
different result to the interview, was rather startled 
at this address : he soon, however, recovered his 
wonted coolness, and prepared to listen attentively 
to whatever the youth might have to say. 

"We two must not continue to live in the 
world at the same time," proceeded Crawford ; 
" one of us must perish ; and whichsoever that 
may be, is not for us to decide beforehand : fat 
has determined that one must fall ! " 

"Ah! is it thus that you would die?" ex- 
claimed Sir George Momay. 

" Do not take me for an idiot : you shall stand 
an equal chance with me on the fatal field." 

"As you please, Crawford," retumed the ba- 
ronet, with his strange frigidity of manner. " I 
have before said as much — and since you are re- 
solved to provoke destruction " 

"Yes," exclaimed the youth, rising from his 
seat, and regarding the baronet fixedly in the 
countenance, " one of us must fall ! Nor will 
we have witnesses to our combat — we must be 
alone ! " 

" That is what I would have said," observed 
Momay. 

"There is no alternative," proceeded James ; "1 
cannot live, if you live ; if I die, it matters not what 
becomes of you : if you fall, I shall rejoice ! '* 

" I understand you — ^we must fight till death 
decide the battle : but you will not find me back- 
ward in giving you that satisfaction. However, 
young man," continued Momay, in an impressive 
tone of voice, " attend to my words, and reflect 
well before you act." 
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'ii^I have reflected — no more consideration is 
iMcessary." 

"Nay — hear me : I advise you to make all ar- 
rangements that you have to make ; for as there 
B an earth beneatii us, and perhaps a heaven above 
us, you will not quit the ground alive." 

"That is my affair," said James contemptuously. 

" Ponder it, then," was the laconic injunction. 

*' I have already declared my resolutions : as 
for the vain threat, that I shall not leave the 
ground alive, I might as well, and with as much 
reason, assert, in retaliation, the same to you.'' 

" Well, well — we will not dispute upon trifles, 
since a more serious discussion is to take place 
between us : once again, I say, take my advice ; 
make your nrangements, as if your last moments 
were arrived. Remember, we have no witnesses 
—not even a surgeon ; t' is your request — and we 
meet alone." 

** We meet alone — ^but where ? " said^ Craw- 
ford. 

" Where ? — aye, that I had not thought of. 
Stay — 'tis decided! I remember that towards 
the northern extremity of this island there is a 
large open tract, called Lancresse Common : let 
it be our rendeZ'VOus, and let the spot be the very 
highest mound or clifi*, which joins the sea — you 
cannot mistake. The waves of the ocean lash 
against the farthest side of the common — that side 
is composed of rocks." 

"Agreed !" cried James; "and the time shall 
be to-morrow morning, at day-break." 

" So be it. I think we have scarcely any more 
to say." 

"No more — ^be punctual: till the appointed 
hour fare thee as best thou mayest ! " — and with 
these words James slowly retired from the room, 
leaving the baronet rather disappointed, though 
by no means alarmed at the event of their inter- 
view. 

Sir George Momay was determined that the next 
day should be the last for Crawford : he resolved 
that the youth should disturb his peace no more. 
Once rid of him, he could prosecute all his plans, 
all his new schemes — and he had new ones — 
without incurring a chance of being liable to the 
dangerous supervision of him who already knew 
too much. He did not dread the result of the 
duel ; he had made up his mind with the calm Re- 
solve so characteristic of him, to act in a certain 
manner ; and he doubted not of success. Besides, 
who can tell, but that he intended some foul play 
towards his youthful competitor ? 

Crawford returned to Payne's hotel, and shut 
himself up in his chamber. Terrible were his 
reflections ! But it is not necessary to describe 
them ; — ^for they may be all summed up by re- 
minding the reader that James Crawford had that 
morning heard that he was a Parricide! 

Hours passed away ; — and at last he suddenly 
recollected that he had no pistols ; and he dared 
not trust to the chance of Momay's taking two 
with him. It was now near ten in the evening 
— ^but the shops were not shut up. Wrapping his 
cloak around him, he issued from the hotel, and 
sought the High Street to discover a gunsmith. 
He soon found the- shop that he required, and 
entered in haste to make his purchase. 

Tbere was another customer stancKng at- the 
counter, his back towards the door, who was-him- 
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self bargaining for a pair of handsome pistols, 
which the gunsmith recommended. On hearing 
the sounds of footsteps, he turned round, and 
started : Crawford recognised Henry Hunter ! In 
his sudden surprise, he addressed the sui^eon :— > 
had he considered a moment, he wovdd have 
avoided the interview, knowing fuQ well that he 
must be an object of degradation to all his formisr 
acquaintances. 

" Ah f Mr. Crawford;" said Hunter coolly. 
" Silence, I implore ybu ; breathe not my name 
— ^wait till we are alone," whispered the youth. 

Hunter said nothing, but completed his bargain, 
paid for the pair of pistols, and concealed tiiem 
about his person with considerable caution: he 
then seated himself patiently, until the impoetor 
should be disengaged. 

" It is singular," said James, addressing the 
gunsmith, " that I should come on exactly the 
same errand as this gentleman," — pointing to 
Hunter, — " whom I recognised as an old acquaint- 
ance the moment I entered the shop. Show me 
a pair of your best pistols." 
Duelling pistols, sir ? " 
If you please." 
"The fellows to those I just sold that gentle* 
man, sir, are the best I can recommend," re- 
turned the gunsmith, hesitating slightly, at the 
singularity of the two individuals arriving at his 
shop for similar purposes, and at the same mo- 
ment. 

"Allow me to inspect them," said James, as- 
tonished that Mr. Hunter should have required 
such instruments; while the young surgeon's 
wonder and curiosity were also excited at the pur- 
chase about to be nuEule by the youthful impostor 
so late at night. 

"I will warrant them," observed the shop- 
keeper, seeing that James had placed a heavy 
purse uppn the counter. 

It was impossible to prove the pistols that 
evening : Crawford took the man's word for their 
excellence ; and having paid liberally for them, 
he beckoned to Hunter, who followed him to the 
hotel. 

When they were seated in Crawford's apart- 
ment. Hunter was the first to break the silence 
which had prevailed during their walk from the 
gunsmith's shop thither. 

" Mr. Crawford, you will excuse me, if I cannot 
give you my hand as cordially as was mf wont : 

you know there are circumstances " 

" Yes, Mr. Hunter — but we need not now al- 
lude to them : they regard me alone ; — if I have 
done wrong, 'tis I that suffer, not you; and if 
you choose to adopt a certain distant manner of 
conduct towards me, we had better separate, as I 
have nothing to communicate, and nothing to ask 
of you." 

" It may often happen, sir, that two individuals 
can meet to confer on matters regarding them- 
selves, or families, without being in any degree 
friendly or intimate," said Hunter. 

" Acknowtedging this truth, I am however at a 
loss to conceive what we can particularly have to 
consult about," remarked James. 

" Pardon me. Of the past, as relating to your- 
self, I have not a word to say : but may I ask — 
the question is somewhat blunt — ^wherefore you 
have come to Guernsey ? " 
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" When I am informed qf the object of this 
^vorj, lir/' rfl^wmed Jtrnm, "I shall mnswer it 
— and not till then.'' 

'*.Of ooQfse yov are not bound to reply to my 
^ttsnes : but are you aware that Mr. Arnold is in 
the island?" 

<' Ah r iadfisd 1 " exclaimed Crawford* scarcely 
knowing what tp reply. 

" He is at present in this island," continaed 
Honttr; "and it was my intention to inq«iire 
•fter him to-ni^t. Moreover, Mr. Crawford, are 
you aware that Sir George Mom^y and Arnold 
am the same person ? " 

<* And if they be, sir, does that regard you or me 
il this moment ? ** demanded James impatieatly. 

"Tell me* are yon friendly with Sir George 
Momay?" proceeded th^ surgeon, not heeding 
hit oompaaion's peevishness. " Be assured, my 
aim in asking these questions is not the gratifica- 
tioa of men idle curiosity : I am the friend of 
your family — the friend of your mother — the 
friend of your sister Emily-— one who will never 
suffer either of tiiem to be wronged I As such I 
am justified in questioning you." 

" And as such, I shall reply to you as suits me 
best," retumedCrawfofd, softening in his manner, 
" I do know that Sir George Momay has frequently 
borne the name of Arnold, when it suited his 
purposes ; I do know that be is in Guernsey — and 
whi^ is more, sir — I also know that he is the base 
seducer of my sister ! " 

*' O God ! you know it I And wherefore^" cried 
Hunter, fearfri^ lest the weapon ef vengeance 
should be snatched from his hand to be wielded 
by that of Crawford — "wherefore^ may I ask, 
those pistols? wherefore those instruments td 
death?*' 

"To shoot the villain who has seduced my 
sister," returned James, rising hastily from his 
chair. "To rid the world of the villain who has 
made me what I am, who drew me from the paths 
of rectitude to lite ways of crime, who has blasted 
my character, who 1ms heaped misery on my 
mother, who has beguiled my sister, who has done 
all, all he could to trample us in the dust, and 
reduce us to the level — aye, below the level of the 
vilest of mankind ! " 

" Yes — ^he has done all that, the cowardly mis- 
creant ! *' ejaculated Hunter, his honest indigna- 
tion getting the better of his patience. " It was 
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my intention to have brought him to account ; but 
as you are the brother of Emily — ^to you, however 
involuntarily, must I of course resign the right of 
avenging her wrongs.*' 

" Yes — ^t is for me to pnnieh her seducer," said 
James. 

"And the plaoe of tmeounitrf'* inquired 
Hunter. 

"That remains a secret," replied Crawford, 
" We are to fight alone, without witnesses. Let 
the affair remain at present locked up in your own 
breast; speak not of my arrival in Guernsey to 
my mother-^niuch less of the anticipated duel. 
Should I survive, I will throw myself at her feet : 
AouM I die, you may act as seems good to you. 
And now excuse me if I hint tiiat it is my wish to 
bo alone," added James unceremoniously. " You 
can tell Emily *' 

" Emily ! bav^ yon seen her f does she know of 
your arrival ? " exclaimed Hunter. 



She does,*' replied Crawford. " Still you are 
not obliged to make her acquatn^'ed with my in- 
tentions regarding Sir George Mornay : give her 

hopes of my shortly visiting her ; and say but 

no matter — it was not my fault if I missed my 
appointment." 

" What appointment ? did she expect you ? You 
speak in inexplicable riddles." 

"No wonder, since my mind is occupied with a 
thousand conflicting ideas," said James. " But, 
as I feel confident of success in my encounter with 
Sir George Momay, I shall doubtless by twelve 
6'clock he at the house of Mrs. Pembroke." 

" Of Lady Momay, you would say." 

" Lady Momay, how ? what would you infer?" 
exclaimed Crawford. 

" That the lady, generally known in Guomaey 
as Mrs. Pembroke, with whom your mother and 
sister are residing, is none other than Lady Mornay, 
the ii^ured wife of your present foe ! " replied the 
young surgeon. 

" Can she be in Guernsey ? " 

" She is. And it was to settle some pecuniary 
arrangements with her, that her husband came 
hither." 

" Those pecuniary arrangements shall never be 
settled ! " cried James solemnly, as he waved his 
hand for the surgeon to depart. 

" May God be with you i '* ejaculated Hunter; 
and in another minute Crawford was alone. 

James now proceeded to examine his pistols; 
and he actually felt a delight in handling those 
instruments of slaughter. At length he retired to 
his couch, where a feverish slumber visited his eyes. 

The morning arose dark and gloomy. A sharp 
sleet rattled against the windows — clouds obscured 
the ftice of heaven — and a pinching cold air did 
not serve to cheer the spirits of the impostor. He 
arose hastily ; and finding, by his watch, that the 
hour of sun-rise was not far distant, he threw his 
cloak about him, took his pistols, and set out on 
his walk towards the place appointed for the 
meeting. 

He arrived on Lancresse Common, a^d cast his 
eyes towards the northern extremity, against 
which the ocean was lashing with a diunsl howl ; 
for the wind had risen, and the din of the waves 
was audible at a considerable distance. A deep 
mist was gradually spreading^tself over the sur- 
face of the common, and threatened to veil the 
whole neighbourhood in darkness. Vainly did 
James now seek to discern the loftiest hillock — 
the mists increased, more and mere — and it soon 
became dangerous for him to proceed. Still he 
moved forward till the vicinity of the waters was 
discovered by their roar. 

Meantime Sir George Momay had also risen, 
and set out on his way towards the appointed 
place. Unfortunately he was half an hour b^iind 
his time ; and the passing mist, which had in- 
volved Crawford in its gloom at the extremity of 
the common, now beat in the face of the baronet, 
ere he had completed half the distance thither. 
Presently it passed away ; and Sir George hur- 
ried on with the benefit of the moming*s light. 
He lifted up his eyes, and noticed the mark he 
had named as the place of the fatal meeting in 
anticipation-^— a high mound, which was terminated 
towaids the sea by craggy and perpendicular, but 
low rocks. 
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Thitlier did Sir George Momay hie : but Craw-^ 
ford waa not there I 

He wandered backwards and forwards ; still he 
sfpr not the object of his search. 

He gazed around him ; no one was nigh : he 
looked to the rights and he looked to the left ; 
and he* stood alone oH' the summit of the hil- 
lock. 

The mound was exposed to the bleak winds ; 
and beneath it rolled the ocean, that boiled over 
the pointed rocks belo^. 

By accident the baronet cast a glance towards 
the sea : a cloak was floating on the surface of 
the waters — now^receding from/now approaching, 
the laud — ^the sport of each wayward billow. 

Momay recognised that garment but too well : 
it was the last trace of the Parbicids I 



CHAPTER LIX. 



The web it wove} the work to done i 



Orat. 



Unknown to Crawford, Hunter had slept at 
Payne's hotel : for the surgeon was anxious con- 
j ccrning the result of the anticipated meeting be- 
tween James and the baronet. He passed many 
gloomy hours after the grey dawn had appeared, 
—saying to himself at ntervals, " Now they have 
probably arrived — perhaps the ground is iJready j 
measured — who can teU but that they are about 
to fire ? " — and making a thousand conjectures as 
to the movements of the hostile parties. Little 
did he guess — little did he imagine the mysterious 
event that closed the affair for ever ! 

Ten o'clock came, but Crawford came not with 
it : the young surgeon began to be rather alarmed. 
He would not dare unfold to the already too 
deeply-afflicted mother his suspicions of her son's 
fate, should that son fail to return to the hotel 
in a reasonable time. Suspense like this was 
horrible. Hunter sincerely — most sincerely hoped 
that his fears would prove eventually unfounded, 
and that the villain Momay would perish instead 
of the young man who had been ruined by his 
devices. 

Hour after hour passed; and at length the 
bell of the town-church, at the bottom of the 
High Street, proclaimed mid-day, at which period 
Crawford had expected to be with his mother and 
sister in Lady Momay 's abode : but Hunter had 
waited until now, rightly judging that if James 
were successful in his combat, he would, of course, 
return to the hotel, to recover his copposure, ere 
he presented himself to his parent and EmUy. 
Twelve had struck — and the surgeon, whose alarm 
was increasing every moment, resolved to tarry 
no longer ; for he began to think it probable that 
James — if he were indeed still alive — might have 
proceeded direct from the place of meeting to 
Lady Momay' s house. Thither, therefore, did 
Hunter resolve to hasten without delay. Her^ 
ordered a post-chaise and in a short time was set 
down at the dwelling of his friend. 

Emily was anxiously expecting his arrival ; for 
she could not dispel the idea from her inijAd, that 
his absence was. caused hjfj^me circumstance con- 
Bected with Sir George Mornay, or wi^ James. 



She ran to meet him in the hall, and led him to 
a parlour, ere he ascended the stairs to greet the 
other ladies. 

"I have seen your brother, Emily: late last 
night did we separate, aftei^ a long conference t6> 
geth^r," said Hunter. 

" Had he seen Sir George Momay, Henry ? " 
she demanded. 

" He is acquuttted with all regarding that vil- 
lain," replied the surgeon, trying to evade a direct 
answer to her question. 

" For God's sake, tell me — ^tell me, Henry, my 
friend — conceal nothing from me," exclaimed the 
poor girl, rushing forward, and grasping her com- 
pamon's hand — " do you think my brother's past 
sion will carry him beyond the bounds of prudence? 
have you any fears on this head ? " 

"Oh! no — I expect him at the house every 
minute," said Hunter, deliberating how to satisfy 
the numerous questions he doubted not Emily 
would put to him. 

" Thank God ! he is safe, then — he wiH not 
quarrel with Sir George Momay ! Have you 
spoken to him this morning? Will he see his 
mother ? " 

'* He will come and throw himself at her feet," 
returned Hunter, answering the last question 
hastily, in order to avoid the necessity of telling 
a falsehood with regard to the other. 

** And she will forgive hloi all, I am confident I " 
cried Emily. 

" He will thmw himself at her feet — demand 
her pardon for A his delinquencies ; and he will 
promise in future to be every thing she can fondly 
anticipate ! " continue^ the surgeon. 

" My poor mother ! " said Emily, in a sorrowfril 
tone of voice. ** She has indeed been unhappy 
in her children ! Now she can look for eomibrt 
to Catherine alone; Catherine is the only one 
that is virtuous — the only one of the three that is 
spotless!" 

"And Emily shall still be a comfort to her 
mother," exclaimed the young man, as he gazed 
earnestly on her countenance. " But come — let us 
ascend to the drawing-room ; " — and, taking her 
hand, he led her thither. 

Lady Mornay and Mrs. Crawford received him 
in their usually cordial manner; but tiieirwoe-' 
begone couiytenanees produced so painful an im- 
pression uptm the young man that he walked to- 
wards the window, to conceal his feelings. But 
he started back, as if a scorpion had stung him to 
the quick ; — for moving up the gravel-walk, that 
intersected the shrubbery, was Sir George Momay, 
enveloped in his cloak, and advancing in a hurried 
manner towards the house. Hunter gave vent 
to an involuntary ejaculation ; the ladies ran to 
the window ; and each one recognised the profli- 
gate baronet as he approached the dwelling. 

"To me be it now ! " said Hunter, hastening 
towards the door, all the wrongs of Emily fresh 
in his mind. 

" Stop — stop ! — ^whither are you going ? " ex- 
claimed the unhappy girl, throwing herself forward, ^ 
and catching him by the arm. 

" For €k>d's sake, involve yourself in no quarrel 
with my husband, yoimg man ; as you value your- 
self — as you respect the rights of hospitality-4-as 
you desire to preseoB that esteem I have for you ! 
cried Ladv Morna;^joimng in the soHcitationB ofi 
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Emily ; but the^ prayers were vainly expended^iiaber oi Emfly ? are you not ibB^iizie 
the injiiries of the latter alone dwelt ^in the me- Aumly— a.fiimily innocent and Yitsppf^'^ 
tiiory of the in1^|nd young man. stroyed th^ peace of n^o^L^ ^ 

<'i^4diaU return iptttediat^!" he ci^ed; and ''Ah! fares it thus ?'^' said tl) 
^Keenifaging himnlf ^ft^otn tiie grasp of the inmost irritated in his turn by the b^dr's 
frantic .girl/ who strove to detain him^ he rushed it as you s^y.'' 
Wt of tie room. " Have you pistols ? " inqmred Hni 

" Great God have mercy upon me ! ''^ said I " I have not : coming stndght p^pi 
Emily, (^ping her hands togelh|^in bitterness hither, I left them behind me, ncit '' 
of heart i ** he is gone — gone tjl^^rash upon de<- such a call for their use.** 
struction \*\ I " Here are mine," saidlbe young snig^ 

* Not a word more was spoken on either side — ' ducing those he had purchased the nitht 
-they looked at each other in horrified suspense, | '' Choose that which you like the best, ^ 
jndv^appeared to anticipate some deadly result. 
W&t state of their minds was more terrible than 
can be caressed. Grief was dumb — ^not a tear 
was «hed — ^not a moan was heard; but despair 
"Was depicted on each countenance. Neither of 
the ladies dared move from the apartment, Hhough 
they dreaded a serious result ; even Lady Monmy 
hon^ was fixed motionless to her seat, notwith- 
l^ding her husband's hfe was probably com- 
|iM(mised 4t that very instant. 

Meantime Hunter sallied forth, and confronted 
Sir George Mornay in his path, — exclaiming, "I 
see that James Crawfbrd — whose ruin was caused 
by you — who has nearly broken the heart of one 
pf die most affectionate of mothers— I apprehend 
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tiiat James Crawford is no more ! Oh ! your 
^t^Mie^your manner eonibm my suspicion ! And 
ther^vre it remains for me to punish you as you 
a^rve!" A 

'i ^i^hoiild-iuspeet,^ said Sir Seorge Mornay, 
^vthMMiie hkws of Guernsey are similar to those 
df Enf^kud, for the protedSbn of individuals : and 
I Scbnniit Imagine, Mr. Hunter, wha-efore I should 
thus be waylaid.'* 

^ ^' Waylaid,^* exclaimed the inc^gnant young 
joian 5 ^' follow me, sir — ^that is, if you have a spark 
of the courage remaining for which you have- been 
notorious.'* 

^' WhitJker i^ould I follow you, and for what 
pulrpose ? Do you suppose I am to engage myself 
in a squairrd, or idle broil, with every extravagant 
boy who has been crossed in love ? " asked Mor- 
nay, his lip wearing a contemptuous snfier. 

" "^retch — ^villain ! " exclaimed Hunter, " re- 
call tttose words — or- 





** I am not accustomed, sir, to reoi|l that which 
has once escaped my lips," answered The baronet. 
' /^Then you must account for your expres- 
sions! " 

"Sir,' swd Mornay, "I have bad no dispute with 
you, and I know not why I am thus molested." 

^' You are dared and challertged to a combat, 
which it appears you would wish to avoid," was 
the taunting reply. " Do I Wt stand here to 



I accept of this," replied Mornay, ae^^ 
one from the hand of his foe. " Are they loi 
" Both : — or we will reload, if it pleasei; 
" By no means, since you gave me my 
Are we to fight without witnesses? " 
. " Certainly : it Was thus that you 
fight with Crawford^" was Ae leply. 

" Agreed ! " said the baroncft : — and they 
farther on, till they arrived at a proper 8|»0^ Wb^ 
they halted, and measured their grouBd4iV ^ ^ 
t' ' * ^ * tt ^ 

1C * J|t , * 

The ladies in tiie parlour had |tot brdken 
terrible silence in which we lell thein : ihiiir 
were too much etupified by grief ^f^ld 
allow the utterance of a syllable. ^; v ^ 

Presently the soni^ of a pistol aSkrmed 
they started up, and irith . dfeie accol^ u1 
fearful ejaculation. ' "i^ ' V 

A second report followed, louder ^bj#,^i0 
— their hearts sank within them. 

A few minutes elapied — ibotiteps wcrb hi 
ascending the staircase, and Hunter, pale^ 
able to support himself upon his legs, enter^^ 
room, his eyas rolling, as if in fren^ed honJoiP^S^ 

He tottered towards a chair, and 
exhausted. ^ 

'* Heavens ! " exclaimed Emily, 8priDgin|^ 
ward, and catching firm old Of his hand'; '^^i 
meant those pistols ? " Jl 

" Your seducer, Emily, is no maS^*in 
theVyetiing surgeon sol^ifiply': "ihi^t' 
have l&lied him ! " *» 

A dreadful screatoi issued from thelipB of 
Mornay; and she sank senseless upon the 

"Heaven be thanked for one thing! 
Emily ; ^ heavifn be thanked ! at all eve 
are safe!" 
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Oh ! no," said Hunter, 



punish you i|r your crimes ? are you not the se- > face I '' 



baring his breast at the same time, and 
a deep wound, which had bled internally 
ease. Sickness, and Sorrow are disapj 
their prey: 4n giving his righteous doom, 
to your seducer, I hare myself &et Pea^ - 
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